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No this age of philoſophy will not flow without having pro- 
_ duced one true philoſopher. I know one, and I freely own, 
but one ; but what is much more, and which I regard as 
the higheſt point of bappineſs, it is in my own country that 
he reſides: ſhall I preſume to name him, to name him whoſe 


true glory it is to have ſtudied to remain almoſt in obſcurity ? 
Ahe wiſe and modeſt ABauziT. 


Nowvelle Heloiſe, t. ii. p. g. Edite Lagen. 
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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


HE late learned and ingenious au- 
thor of theſe miſcellaneous pro- 
ductions was deſervedly eſteemed one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt men in Switzerland, 
He courted obſcurity ; but it” was not in 
his power to ſteal through life unnoticed. 
The celebrated Roussg Ab, in his Eliſa 
firſt announced to the public his diſtin- 
guiſhed worth as a philoſopher and a man 
of ſingularly good ſenſe, The exalted 
idea which this excellent judge of literary 
merit entertained of ABavz1T's abilities 
and character, is exhibited in the title, 
The original, in a ſhort time, paſſed two 
editions, which have been well received 
by the intelligent and judicious ; ſuch only 
Apavztr knew would be his readers, 
The original is ſaid to be printed at Lon- 
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don: it is an honour to us, that every, 


good book abroad, that ridicules anile ſu- 


_ perſtition, and controverts popular abſur- 


dities, is printed at London. I muſt con- 


feſs that ſome theological tenets in theſe. 
papers have not ſhaken my own faith as 


to a certain doctrine, which hath lately 
been much agitated; but there is more 
learning and genius employed i in order to 
evince and confirm them, than I bave 
ever ſeen employed by any other writer. 
About two years ago I.publiſhed a volume 


of Diſſertations, which experienced a very 


favourable and candid acceptance, and 
was tranſlated into German by a learned 


- Pruſſian profeſſor ; but after repeated and 


impartial examination, I ſee. reaſon ſtill 
to adhere to the doctrine of my ſecond 
Diſſertation. I with my ingenious friend, 
Dr. Px1tsTLEY, would anſwer it, and 
ſhow the. fallacy of my interpretations; 
for he knows that the world never laid 
me under obligations to ſerve any party, 
and that I am rigidly attached to nothing 
but to TRUTH. The book I have tranſ- 

lated 


TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 
| Hated is not much known in Eogland. 
French books, on the moſt paltry and 
frivolous ſubjects, French books which 
are written with a deliberate purpoſe, not 
merely to make the Chriſtian religion, 
but the belief of a God and a future ſtate, 
the object of bantet᷑ and deriſion, are pur- 
chaſed and read with avidity. A good 
French book is now a rare phznomenon. 
When I had tranſlated this work, ſome of 
my learned friends informed me, that 
they had heard Sir Joun 'PRINeoLE, + 
whoſe univerſal erudition and knowledge 
of books are well known, repeatedly men- 
tion this volume of Abauzrit in terms of 
the higheſt approbation Such an illuſ- 
trious teſtimony in favour df ' a writer, 
who had occupied fo many of my hours, 
imparted to me great ſatis faction. T ke 
French original was firſt put into iny 
hands, as an extraordinary book, hy my 
friend HENRY GoopRickx, Eſq: who, by 
his long feſidence abroad, is well ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of learned men, 
and the ſtate of the republic of letters on 
A 3 the 
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the continent, and whoſe good abilities 
have done eminent ſervice to the beſt of 


eauſes, the cauſe of religious liberty. I 
reaped ſo much rational pleaſure from 
. theſe miſcellaneous papers, that I deemed 
it an humane and friendly office to com- 
municate the ſame ſatisfaction to others. 


The intelligent reader, I am perſuaded, 


after having given theſe a candid and at- 
tentive peruſal, will eſteem the hours I 
have expended on the tranflation of them 


not to have been unufefully conſumed, 


and the time he hath beſtowed on reading 
them not to be unprofitable employed, 
May every ſucceſs finally crown every ge- 

nerous effort in every region that hath 


for its great and glorious object the illu- 
mination, virtue, liberty, and happineſs 


of mankind! 24 OC 62 


Great Ruſlel-ftreet, 


| Bloomſbury, London, E. HARWOOD. 


Jan. 10, 3774. 
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LIFE of te A UT H OR 


T* H E world undoubtedly expects to find 


prefixed to the works of M. Abauzit, 


ſome particulars of his life: we will endeavour 
to ſatisfy the expeRation of the reader: we will 


deliver nothing here but what he ſaid to his 


friends or wrote with his own hand; conſe- 


quently theſe particulars will be few, the wiſe 
Abauzit chooſing to ſay but little of himſelf. 


A nation bath been pronounced happy when' 


centuries have flowed over her without exhibit- 


ing to hiſtory any intereſting and varied ſcenes : 


character we now attempt to delineate is 
the number of the incidents of his life is far 
from being ſo; he was therefore an happy 


this obſervation is as true when applied to an 
individual. The number of years of him whoſe 


great, 


being. 


| His 


iv Lirz or u AvTnror, 

His family was deſcended from an Arabian 
phyſician, who was ſettled at Thoulouſe invee the 
ninth century: it was not noble; with lefs mo- 
de ſty, leſs paſſion for liberty, it would have ren- 
dered itſelf illuſtrious ; without ſtudying to do 

itz our author hath rendered its name highly fe- 
| ſpectable. He was born at Uzes, on the 11th - 
| : of November, 1679; his father died“ in a 
| little time after the birth of his ſon. His mo- 
| ther, Anne de Ville was ſubjected to violent per- 


= © ſecutions on account of her ſon , whom they 
| | wanted to force from her in order to educate 
4 him in the Roman catholic religion, at the time 
of the revocation of the edit ꝓ of Nantes. She 


14 ſent him at firſt to Orange, with a truſty do- 
8 meſtic, and from thence into a little village near 
1 Die: he could not be concealed here long; he 
4i was brought back to Uzes, and ſent to the 
1 college. But his mother had imbued his mind 
4: with principles contrary to thoſe with which his 
1 perſecutors wiſhed to inſpire him: they obliged 
_— her to board him at a Roman catholic's ; ſhe 
had the courage to carry him off from this ſitu- 
ation, and convey him from the reſearches and 
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; In 1681. : 
I. N. Abauzit had a younger brother, who experienced 
the ſame perſecutions as he did, and Geneva in like man- 
ner was his aſylum. A fatal accident made the operation 
of the trepan' neceſſary : he felt it all his life, He died at 
London in 1717. 4 
1 In 1685. 


zeal 
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zeal of his converters. He was obliged to 


wander a long time among the mountains of 
Cevennes, changing his aſylum every time that 
his biſhop diſcovered the place of his conceal- 
ment. They had once inveſted the houſe 
where he was: they put the child in a panier 


along with ſome goods on an aſs, _=_ by this 
ſtratagem he eſcaped. 


I know not by what fatality it is, that the 
bleſſings which a prince laviſhes upon his peo- 
ple are often loſt by being divided, and the ſe- 
verities which he enjoins are farther aggravated 
in their execution on individuals. In giving ſo 
much importance to a child, it ſeems as if they 


foreſaw that he would one day become a great 


man. 
- 3 


In the mean time the mother of young Abau- 
zit was confined in the caſtle of Somieres, 
where ſhe experienced the moſt rigorous treat- 
ment — but in vain - it was not in their power 


. . to conſtrain her to recall her ſon, whom ſhe 


had at laſt ſafely lodged in the aſylum of Ge- 


neva. This lady had a fortitude ſuperior to any * 


perſecutions, great acuteneſs of underſtanding, 
a great fund of knowledge, one might even add, 


that ſhe poſſeſſed philoſophy, vehement as her | 


zeal was for religion. She often declared, 1 
would never have my ſon be of a religion that 
| renders men ſtupid and wicked,” She judged 


—— — — — 
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af doctrines by their relation to morals, and was 
| never attached but to thoſe only which ſhe 
| thought eſſential to the obligations of morality. 


| The health of Madame Abauzit did not long 

| bear up againſt the loſs of her liberty: a flow 
| fever threatened her with ſpeedy diſſolution; but 
| notwithſtanding all the earneſt entreaties her 
phyſician made to the biſhop * of Uzes, he 
could not obtain from this ſavage her releaſe 
= from priſon. Here ſhe would have ended her 
1 fe, if an happy incident had not called the 
Y | commander of the fort to Paris. His brother, 
| who took his place, was as intelligent and hu- 


mane, as the other was ignorant and brutal; he 

was penetrated with the ſignal merit of his priſo- 

ner, and warmly intereſted himſelf in her for- 

1 tune: You wiſh her to xde-die here, (fo he 

_— told the biſhop in a letter) but I wilt not be 

| her executioner.” He wrote to the court, and 
. obtained her enlargement, till her health ſhould 

| be re-eſtabliſhed, Madame Abauzit, after ſur · 
\ mounting a thouſand perils, arrived at Geneva, 

in a dying condition, two years after her ſon: 
ſhe had ſaved ſome of the wreck of a fortune 
once conſiderable, with which ſhe educated 


hen 


The court then gave the biſhops leres de cacbot, 
" figned in blanc, which they afterwards diſtributed at their 
pleaſure. This was the crook with which theſe good 
Gepherds brought back their wandering flockks. 

4 te 
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Abauzit, teaching him early by her 
own example both to diſpenſe with vain ſuper- 
fluity, and to ſeck for happineſs in the culture 
of his mind and the practice of virtue. He 
made a very rapid progreſs through all the 
ſciences : his mind accommodated itſelf to all 
with the ſame facility; but natural philoſophy, 

the mathematics, and natural hiſtory had the 
greateſt charms for him. Conſecrated to the 
ſtudy of theology, he at firſt applied to it with 
great zeal, but he ſought for evidence, and one 
ſeldom finds it here: this ſcience was not how= 
ever ſteril in his hands; he often rendered it 
uſeful to his friends: he did not negle& the 
ſtudy of the ancient languages, and few perſon 
_ underſtood them ſo thoroughly as he did. 


He departed for Holland in 1696 1 bere ha 


ſaw Bayle, Jurieu, the Baſnages. With the firſt 
of theſe great men he cultivated an acquaintance, 
admired his genius and. amazing knowledge, 
He faid afterwards that they had not done juſ- 
tice to Jurieu, and that this fanatic joined to 
the beſt cultivated mind the moſt ſprightly 
imagination. He eſteemed the Baſnages, and 


during his whole life cheriſhed the ſame ſenti - 


ments for them. If he had been to ſettle in 


„„ . 


— - 


3 He had an uncle, who was a good mathematician, his 
name was M. de Foſſac; M. Abaunit had one of his A 
tation: on the conſtruction of logarithms, | 


Hol- 
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Holland, it would have been at Rotterdam * 
where theſe literati lived, and which he would 
have choſen for his aſylum. He paſſed into 
England; here the czar then was: it was at 
the time that marſhal Tallard was negotiating 
the treaty of partition between France and the 
houſe of Auſtria. © Here, left to himfelf, at an - 
age in which other men purſue only pleaſure, . . 
Abauzit meditated on the cauſe of thoſe revo- 
lutions which this ſtate had experienced, inveſti- 
gated the ſources of the public proſperity, and- 
fometimes he found them in laws dictated by 
temporary circumſtances, in thoſe which the in- 
terference of claſhing and oppoſite intereſts pro- 
. duced laws oftentimes wiſer than their au- 
thors ever intended to render them: he thought 
however that the happineſs of this people was 
leſs the effect of its laws than of its manners. 


' © Here he was witneſs of a kind of farce, which a pro- 

ſelyte to the Proteſtant religion exhibited in concert with 

profeſſor Jurĩieu. It was then the cuſtom for thoſe that 

quitted the Romiſh religion to give their reaſons to the —. 
ublic. The man mounted a chair, and addreſſing him- 
to an hoſt which he held in his hand, he faid to it, If 
thou art a God, defend thyſelf; if thou art nothing but a 
vile piece of paſte, I may without fin crymble thee to pieces 
and trample thee under my feet: u which he gave 
it a hearty ſqueeze, and ſent it going in a thouſand ſmall 
fragments among the multitude. Bayle and Abauzit 
laughed heartily at this ridiculous ſcene ; and the plea- 

" Gantyy of this philoſopher was, in ſome meaſure, the origin 

of thoſe ſhameful quarrels which he had ſome time after 
with the profeſſor. - MILAN AE Y e i 
At 
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At London he was» acquainted with St. 


Evremond, and this amiable old gentleman, 


who well knew mankind, was ſenſible of the 


ſingular merit of Abauzit : he preſaged that he, 


who in his youth merited the eſteem of the old, 
would in his mature age merit the admiration 
of the intelligent, and the veneration of the vir- 
tuous. Here he ſaw Sir Iſaac Newton, with 
whom be afterwards maintained an epiſtolary 


correſpondence, in which Sir Iſaac pays him 


this compliment, which, coming from ſo great 


a man, redounds highly to his honour, Toa are 


a very fit perſon to judge between Leibnitz and m. 


Hie was the friend of Mr. John Perry, aa 


Engliſh engineer, who ſoon afterwards went to 


Ruſſia, to ſecond the vaſt defigns'of czar Peter 3 


IJ. William III. ordered Michael le Vaſſor® to 


propoſe to him very advantageous offers in or- 


der to attach him to his perſon; theſe he de- 
clined : by accepting them, he mult have ſettled 
in England, and his filial piety and tenderneſs 


for his mother recalled him to Geneva, where * 


he arrived by the way of Holland and Germany. 


He only made a few excurſions in Switzerland, 
but each of theſe contributed to enrich natural: 


hiſtory with new obſervations : he viſited the 


dw 
a —_— — 
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* Author of the IIiſtory of Lewis XIII. and at that 


time ſub- preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, queen Anne's 


ſon 


* 
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ies houſes of Savoy, and took a drawing of 
them: be never went back into France: the 
perſecutions he had experienced in his child- 
hood had mipired him, methinks, wich a 
greater dread of the French government than 
he ought reaſonably to have cheriſhed. Theſe 
ſame precautions, together with his philoſophy, 
had rendered Popery deteſtable to him; he mi- 
litated againſt it with pleaſure and fecceſs: the 
- intereſts, the honour of Proteſtants, were ever 
molt dear to him. He loſt his mother in 
1726. To the hour of her death they had ever 
been happy in one another: never was a mo- 
ther more affectionately beloved than ſhe was 
never was a ſon more tenderly regarded than he 
was. His ſorrow was at firſt extreme; time 
ſoftened it into a gentle melancholy. It was in 
this year that the little council of the republic 
preſented him with the privileges and freedom 
of a citizen :- this was an honour, and his mo- 
deſty would have refuſed it, could he have done 
it. He. was importuned to fill a proſeſſor's 
chair then- vacant, but he would only accept the 
place of libracian. He gave up all the emolu- 
ments ꝰ ariſing from this department: he feared 


— 


* 
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This his diũntereſtedneſs appears ſo much the more 
amiable, az he was not rich. He had in the Engliſh 
funds 1500 pounds, on the eſtabliſhment of the old annui - 
ues but his mother's family, who had obligations to that 
of M. Abauzit, conftantly paid him a certain annuity z; 


every 
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every thing that might in the leaſt abridge his 
freedom: liberty was ever his great idol; he ſa - 
erificed his fortune and reputation to its 


We will ſay nothing of his literary produc- 
tions which are contained in this volume. We 
will only mention a few things concerning thoſe 
which are ſuppreſſed, becauſe the progreſs of 
. ſcience, from the time in which he wrote, ren» 
ders them -comparatively uſeleſs : we are not 
acquainted ourſelves with all of them. He de- 
voted his knowledge; his refſections, every 
thing to "friendſhip, and not to glory. OF 
thoſe who profited by his knowledge and his 
reſearches, few have had the ingenuity, like M. 
de Mairan, to acknowledge it, and pay him the 
tribute of their gratitude: I know” very well 
that in ſo doing they acted agreeably to his 
wiſhes, and that he choſe to live a ftranger to 
the applauſes of the public; but perhaps it 
would have been better had they been leſs com- 
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M. de Ville, his couſin - german, a wiſe, modeſt, and 
eminenitly virtuous perſon, remitted to him every year 4 
fixed ſum. M. de Liſle Roy of St. Quintin, lieutenant of the 
Marechaux de France at Uzes, in marrying Miſs. de Ville, 
his only daughter, thought he had contraſted the ſame 
obligations bf his father-in-law; and punctually continued 
the appointment to M. Abauzit's death. It is agreeable 
to ſee the ſame virtues thus tranſmitted. from one to an- 
other in the ſame family. In return, M. Abauzit named 
M. de Liſte Roy his-ſole heir; but he had not time to finiſh 


az  plaiſant, 


: 
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ſo madeſtly of his awn, as to hope, that this 
apparent contraditian would one day be re- 
moved, thaugh he himſelf. could not clear it; 
an incident contributed to induce him to cheriſh 
this hope. There was communicated to him, 
as ſomething mylteriqus, a mechanical explica- 
tion of gravity, in which he found. only the 
want of ſuppoling an. arigina/ elaſticity in the 
Particles f the fluid imagined to bh duce gra- 
vity. He had not admitted gravity without 
cauſe, he could not admit elaſticity without 
cauſe. Thus à young man, having ſhown 
him, more than twenty years before, a piece of 
mechaniſm entirely like the other, only exempt 
from this defect, and whoſe firſt principle of 
motion was out of this material ſyſtem, he 
was entirely ſatisfied with it, and he commu- 
picated. to him ten years aerwards. the explica- 
tion we have juſt rehearſed, which he hag 
kept ſegret till that time. It was his opinion, 
and he avowed it to us, that all the reſearches 
that could be made on this ſubje&, would tend 
ooly to coofirm the new, mechaniſm ; and after 
his death we. found from his. collections that hs 
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1 following, is 'pearly tbe mannec in in which 
he determined the height of the atmoſphere gf 
the earth. at the equator. On the ſurface of the 
earth, the centrifugal. force of the points of the 
£quazor is 289 times leſs than their centripetal 


force, 
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force. If one takes the points elevated above 
chis ſurface, the firſt of theſe forces encreaſes in 
proportion of the diſtances to the center, pro- 
vided we ſuppoſe that the revolution is always 
made in 24 hours in all the height of the at- 
moſphere; and the ſecond diminiſhes in an in- 
verſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtance: at 
laſt they become equal, when the diſtance to the 
center hath encreaſed in the proportion of the 
cube root of 289, which is about 6 5. If then 
our atmoſphere revolved with the earth as of a 
piece with it, and did not experience any ſen- 
fible preſſure from the expanfive quality of that 
celeſtial ſubtil fluid, which one muſt add to the 
centerpetal force before we make it equal with 
the centrifugal ; z thoſe of its particles which 
would be ſituated directly upon the equator, at 
the height of 647 radii of the earth, would 
produce neither more nor leſs effect to approach 
the earth than remove from it. M. Caſſini hath 
employed the ſame ſuppoſitions, to explain 
bow the ſurfaces of the heavenly bodies revolve 
more ſlowly than they were to do according 
the rules of, Kepler, and the height of the at- 
moſphere was a conſequence of it: he found it 
about 10, o00 French leagues . 


a Ancient and modern hiſtory and geogr aphy ” 
were 2 well OY by him. On cheſs 


—— 
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ot , _—_ of the Academy, 17 35, p. 153. ; 
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ſubjects he was a living library, and one might 
ſay, for example, that he knew ancient Greece and 
Fgypt better than the ancient Greeks and an- 
cient Egyptians had known it. All his. charts 
were filled with remarks highly uſeful to the 
ſtudy of geography. He had drawn ſome 
bimſelf, one particularly of Egypt, another of 
the lake of Geneva; which laſt he gave to the 
duke of Richmond, who engraved it at Lon- 
don. For this nobleman. he intended another 
work, which we cannot find. We have alſo his 
chart of Cæſar's paſſage from Gaul into Great 
Bruain, in which are very learned notes. His 
Atlas, the Itinerary. of Antoninus through all 
the provinces of his empire, that from Burgi- 
dala to Jeruſalem, and from Hefaclea. through 
Aulona and Rome to Milan, he had filled with 
remarks. With regard to medals, 'one could 
not have impoſed upon him by the moſt per- 
fect imitation of the antiques, He had care=- 
a — — 7200 — — CREE * 
Ot ali the geopraphers, thoſe whom he efteemed the 
moſt were Meſſieurs de Lifle and Danville. This laſt was 

rhaps the only gentleman who, in his map of the Holy 
Land. had placed Aotipatris' at ſome diſtance from the 
ſea j and M Abauzit proved the rectitude of this, from a 
Pa! age in Joſephus which was decibve on this head. In 
this lame geographer's map of -ancient Italy he diſcovered 
a fault which was common to him with all others, which 


is placing the Bantæ of the Romans where now Bonne in 
Faucign1 is ſituated, The great road which be makes to 


paſs twougb Geneva and this little town would only 
n led to mountains dry and almoſt ĩnaceeſſible : accord 


ing to our author, Bawtz was the old Anneci. 
ful ly 
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fully. ſtudied the manners and cuſtoms of the 


ancients: theſe rendered familiar to him the 


knowledge of inſcriptions, and theſe laſt enabled 
him to clear up ſome doubts which ancient 


hiſtory ſtill leaves us. He could have framed 
an excellent ſyſtem of chronology, but he con- 


tented himſelf with correcting the miſtakes of 


. 


21 have found a note written with his own hand, which 
may ſerve to prove this ; it is the following: In conſe- 


the moſt eminent chronologers v. Theſe ſciences,” 


quence of my remarks, Mr. Newton altered his opinion: 


he placed the eclipſe, obſerved by Thales in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 585, as his Opera Poftbuma, publiſhed by 
Caſtiglione, ew. Long after M. des Vignoles had pab- 
liſhed his Chronology, I wrote to him that I efpouſed the 


date of Eudamus the Greek, followed by the Hifory of 


#ftrorony and by Pliny, namely, the fourth year of the 48 
Olympiad, which anſwers to the year 585, in which year, 
on the 28th of May, there was an eclipſe of the ſun more 
than total, according to the tables of Lanſberge for the 


meridian ot Smyrna or Epheſus; and that the calculation 


was ſtill more exact, for the High Hahs, which ſeparated 
the empires of the Medes and Lydians : he replied to me, 
that be followed Lanſberge, and that he would not inſert 
my note in his book. If M. Mayer hath placed his 
eclipſe in another year, in which there was no total one, 
1 do not conteſt it; but. he hath not N that it is the 
eclipſe in queſtion, predicted by Thales, 
ets on the fourth year of the 48th Ohanpiad, the 1yoth 
om the foundation of Rome, according to Pliny, asf 
have ſhewn in a ſhort memoir, ſent to M. Freret, face my 
letter to M. de Vignoles. The year of this central and 
total eclipſe, which occaſioned the peace between Alyattus 
and Cyaxares, or his ſucceſſor Aſtyages, regulates the 
chronology of that time and the chronology of ſacred fcrip- 
ture, with regard to the irruption of Gog and Magog, or 
The Scythians, into Paleſtine. —See Ezek. xxxix. and Hero- 


and which hap? = 


dotus. The chronicle of Euſebips hath led our chronologers 


aſtray. Obſerve that father le Compte quite Petau, and 
places alſo this eclipſe on the 28th of May, 585. 


Joined 
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. Joined. to.a profound knowledge of the learned 

languages, had made him remark a great num». 
ber of faults in the different tranſlations that 
have been made of the Bible. If he had tranſlat- 
ed it himſelf, he would have difincumbered. 
our ſacred books of a great many miracles, 
which have owed their exiſtence, he ſaid, to no- 
thing but the love of the marvellous and to the 
ignorance of tranſlators, - who, without edifying 
plain people, diſguſt and offend the intelligent, 
and well inſtructed. He poſſeſſed all the branches 
of polite literature : he even made verſes; but 
it muſt be confeſſed, that when he fat in judg- 
ment on any pieces of poetry, the man of 
caſte was ſometimes totally loſt in the . 
and critical grammarian, 


If his Wobizäge was great, his modeſty * 
not leſs ſo. I will here only produce two 
ſtriking inſtances on occaſions where it is the 
moſt difficult to diſplay it. As ſoon as the 
gentlemen of the academy of ſciences had found 
a degree to the north of Paris of leſs extent than 
degrees to the ſouth of the ſame city, M. 
Fontenelle concluded, that the earth was a 
ſpheroid, flatted towards the poles, M. Abau- 
zit, on the contrary, maintained, that if the ob- 
ſervation was certain, the earth muſt be a ſphe- 


— 
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Voltaire knew our author R 
eheemed him, ane cad hm 7 | 
roid 
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roid lengthened towards the poles: this he 
proved by a very ſimple demonſtration, which 
he had prefixed to his Memoir on the Figure of 
the Earth. This he ſent in writing to his 
friends; and Fontenelle, ſome time after; altered 
his opinion. From that time Abauzit was 
afraid left his memoir ſhould be made public; 
he refuſed the loan of it to any one, and two 
years before he died he blotted out the firſt 

pages of it, in which he had demonſtrated that 
Fontenelle was miſtaken. In curſorily peru: 
ſing the diſſertation of M. Daniel Bernoulli on 
the flux and reflux of the ſea, he read, that the 
height of the tides was inverſely in proportion 
to the denſity of the fluid; that they would be, 
for example, fourteen times leſs high if the ocean 
was compoſed of mercury, without confidering 
that the approaches of different bodies towards 
one and the ſame, are all equal in equal times, 
how different ſoever they may be in denfity. 
Thoſe who know ho flattering it is to diſcover 
an error in a work of a great man, will admire 
him who declined doing himſelf = e or 
VA diſcovered this, | 


* 


As a nber of the legiſlative body, he ever 
manifeſted great wiſdom and great moderation: 
this laſt ſometimes, does not merit an. eulogy -: 


there are ſituations, in which the dangers of 
one's country change. moderation into weak 
pls, and onght to pluck it from our boſoms, 
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languages, had made him remark a great num» 
ber of faults in the different tranſlations that 
have been made of the Bible. If he had tranſlat- 
ed it himſelf, he would have difincumbered: 
our ſacred books of a great many miracles,. 
which have owed their exiſtence, he ſaid, to no- 
thing but the love of the marvellous and to the 
ignorance of tranſlators, - who, without edifying 
plain people, diſguſt and offend the intelligent, 
and well inſtructed. He poſſeſſed all the branches 
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ment on any pieces of poetry, the man of 
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If his knowledge was great, his modeſty was 
not-leſs ſo. I will here only produce two 
ftriking inſtances on occaſions where it is the 
moſt difficult to diſplay it. As ſoon as the 
gentlemen” of the academy of ſciences had found 
a degree to the north of Paris of leſs extent than 
degrees to the ſouth of the ſame city, M. 
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roid lengthened towards the poles: this he 
proved by a very ſimple demonſtration, which 
he had prefixed to his Memoir on the Figure of 
the Earth. This he ſent in writing to his 
friends; and Fontenelle, ſome time after; altered 
his opinion. From that time Abauzit was 
aſraid left his memoir ſhould be made public; 
he refuſed: the loan of it to any one, and two 
years before he died he blotted out the firſt - 
pages of it, in which he had demonſtrated that 
Fontenelle was miſtaken: In curſorily peru: 
ſing the diſſertation of M. Daniel Bernoulli on 
the flux and reflux of the ſea; he read, that the 
height of the tides was inverſely in proportion 
to the denſity of the fluid; that they would be; 
for example, fourteen times leſs high if the ocean 
was compoſed of mercury, without conſidering 
that the approaches of different bodies towards 
one and the ſame, are all equal in equal times, 
how different ſoever they may be in denſity. 
Thoſe who know howflattering it is to diſcover 
an error in a work of a great man, will admire 
him who declined doing himſelf the Den or 
Ou diſcovered this, 

Aza member of the legiſlative body, he ever 
manifeſted great wiſdom and great.moderatian : 
this laſt ſometimes, does not merit an eulogy : 
there are ſituations, in' which the- dangers of 
one's country change moderation. into weak- 
pelo, and onght to pluck it from our boſoms, 
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In the troubles of 1734; by means of his con- 
nections, he held with thoſe who wiſhed a mor- 
ariſtocratical government-than ours is; but his 
heart was with the people; he was ſtill much 
more ſo in the laſt diſſenſions: he did not diſ- 
ſemble his ſentiments; and as he blamed not 
every thing in the oppoſite party, he did-not ap- 
prove every thing in his own ; both ſought to 
give a ſanction to their pretenſions. Abauzit 
had no private intereſts to gratify, he thought 
of nothing but the good of his country. He 
foreſaw at firſt, with ſorrow, that theſe troubles 
would bring in a new mediation : he dreaded it: 
he found it humiliating for the magiſtrates, for 
the citizens, for the whole ſtate. He had not 
the gratification to ſee peace reſume. her reign ia 
his country, and it is perhaps in this alone 
thar be was vobappy *. er re 828 


I ſhall not deſcribe that equanimity of ſoul 
which he always preſerved, the charms of his 
converſation, his ſhyneſs as to every thing that 
would make him diſtinguiſhed, that ſweet and 
amiable diſpoſition, which made him ſpeak to 
the only domeſtic whom he kept, not in the 
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He compoſed two diſſertations on the ancient hiſt 
of Genera, which are in the fourth volume of Spon. He 
tbequeathed to the library ſeveral M8, relating to the 
Mory of this city, and drew up for M. Vernet a diſſerta- 
tion on the primitive times of the republic of Geneva, 
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ſtrain of a good maſter, but in the ſtyle of a 
friend, his frugality, his ſimple and innnocent 
manners, which imparted to his youth the ma- 
turity of advanced age, and to his age the vi- 
vacity of a young perſon.” His portraiture will 
appear very imperfe& to thoſe who knew him, 
and it bears too little a reſemblance to him for 
| ſuch a light ſketch to beuſeful to thoſe who 
were ſtrangers to him. 


Nor will I here exhibit a liſt of his friends: 
the reader would find great names among them; 
but he was great enough himſelf not to ſtand 
in need of the conſideration which they might 
give him. In writing the eulogy of theſe 
great men, it ought ever to be added : He was 
the friend of the wiſe Abauzit. 


Here let us however except perſons ſtill lefs 
known by their birth and their dignities than 
by their virtues and their rare attainments z 
ſuch is the ducheſs of Enville, a philoſophic 
lady, in the boſom of greatneſs and ſplendor 
who knows how to corduct life at a court, and 
merit the eſteem of the wiſe and learned: the 
duke of Rochefoucault, in whom he ſaw diſ- 
played all the genius of the author of the Max- 
ims ; the earl of Stanhope, whoſe name at once 
recalls the idea of a ſcholar, of a philoſopher, 
and of an excellent patriot. But if we owe 
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homage to virtue in an illuſtrious ſtation, do 


we owe nothing to a citizen, 'who by virtue 
renders his obſcure ſtation reſpectable? I ſhould 


bluſh to paſs over in filence plain individuals, 
who merited the eſteem. and friendſhipof Abau- 
Zit, if I did not find myſelf under a neceſſity of 


ſhortening theſe memoirs, and if I did not think 
that the friends of a philoſopher, who did not 
ſtudy to make himſelf known, cheriſh. the ſame 


deſire of ſtealing through this vain life un- 


noticed. 


M. Rouſſeau has not written his panegyrick, 
he has held up to the world a true portrait of 
him in a note in his New Heloiſe. Not that 
this philoſophical age has not produced one 
true philoſopher : I know one, I muſt confeſs, 


and but one : but the happieſt circumſtance is, 


that he reſides in my native country: ſhall I 
venture publickly to name him, whoſe honour 


it is to have remained unknown? Yes, learned 


and modeſt ABAUZzir, let your ſublime ſim- 
plicity forgive my zeal, which, to ſay truth, 

th not your name for your object. No, it is 
not you I would make known in an age un- 


worthy to admire you: it is GEXEvA I would 


honour, by making it known as the place of 
your reſidence; it is my fellow · citizens who are 


honoured by your preſence. Happy the country, 
where the merit that conceals itſelf, is by ſo much 


the more eſteemed : happy the people, among 
whom 


. % . 
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whom preſumptuous and forward youth 


aſhamed of irs dogmatic inſolence, and bluſhes. 
at its vain knowledge before the earned igno - 


rance of age. Venerable and virtuous old 
man, you have never been praiſed by babbling 
wits ; no noiſy academican has written your 
eulogium. Inſtead of depoſiting like them 
all their wiſdom in books, you have diſplayed 
it in your life as an example to the country you 
have deigned to make the object of your eſteem. 
You have lived like Socrates; but he died by the 
hands of his fellow-citizens, while you are 
cheriſhed by yours “.“ | 


© You are acquainted with the motives of 
my adverſaries f, ſaid Rouſſeau in the laſt letter 
he wrote to him; here are mine: judge them, 
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Nouvelle Heloiſe, tom. iii. p. f. edit. Lauſanne. 
Engliſh tranſlation, vol. iii. p. 201, printed for Becket, 
1769. | 

u. Rouſſeau, who had juſt compoſed the artieles on 
the Muſic of the Ancients in the Encyclopedia, and had 
viſited for that purpoſe all the books in the French king's 
library, had a converſation on this ſubject with M. Abau- 
zit. He found him ſo learned and well inſtructed on this 
topic, that he imagined this wiſe man had juſt been ſtudy- 
ing it, 1 is ten years age, ſaid M. Abauzit, fince I guiited 
this branch of ſcience. This learned man highly eſteemed 
M. Rouſſeau, loved his writings, admired his genius, took 
the tendereſt concern in his misfortunes. That part of 
his writings, which he appeared to have read the ofteneft 
was the Social Contract, on which he bad written a great 
number of notes. 


judge 
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judge me. They could -puniſh me if I was. 
culpable, but if Caro acquits me, they have 
oppreſſed me.” 


He died with the firmneſs and e a, 4 


wiſe and good philoſopher on the 20th of 
March, "eh . 
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1 01 A T R N 
E term idolatty; RH in its 
etymology, ſignifies the worſhip of 


idols. 
An idol is a repreſentation of an l 


ed divinity, whether it reſemble its original, as 


an image or ſtatue, or whether there be no ſimi- 
litude between them, as the ox worſhipped by 
the Egyptians in honour of Oſiris, one of their 
firſt kings, whom they believed to be deified 
after his deceaſe. An idol alſo is taken for the 
deity which it repreſents, or of which it is the 
ſymbol, 

With regard to worſhip, the extern muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from the internal, 

The external conſiſts in genuflection, i invoca· 
tion, burning incenſe, and in other fimilat rites, 
which, according to the circumſtances of times 
and places, may be equivocal ſigns of adoration, 
but which ordinarily are reſtricted and deter- 
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gold, which he regards as the only depoſitary of 
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mined to the reſpective cuſtoms of different 
countries by a ſpecies of inſtitution or conven- 
tion. 

Internal worſhip conſiſteth in repoſing confi- 
dence in God, as in a being, from whom a de- 


_ pendent creature expects his happinefs : and this 


act of the mind, which alone is capable of fix- 
ing the object of its worſhip, formally diſtin- 
guiſhes what externat actions might otherwiſe 
confound. ; | 
Conſequently external acts, which are equi- 
vocal, and even ſubject to vary with the inſta- 
bility of cuſtom, cannot conſtitute the eſſence of 


- adoration, which, like every other duty, is im- 


mutable in its nature, and which angels as well 


as men equally render to the Deity. 


When, therefore, we proſtrate ourſelves, or 
exhibit any other token of veneration, if the act 
terminate here, we only diſcharge a ceremony 


that is common to God and to an earthly 


prince. Bur if, during this proſtration of the 
body, the mind exalts its views to the Creator, 


and places all its confidence in him, it is then 


only that real adoration is formed. On the 
contrary, if the mind happens to be miſtaken in 
the object of its worſhip, and confides in a falſe 
God, adoration is converted into idolatry. 
Hence' it is, by a very natural figure, that 


covetouſneſs in the ſcriptures, is ſtyled idolatry : 


becauſe” the miſer foundeth all his hopes in his 


his 
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3 
his happineſs, and which, to uſe an expreſſion of 
PrrLo, be places in the moſt ſequeſtered * 
his houſe like an idol in its ſundtuary. 

As the crime of idolatry, equally with the 
immutable duty of genuine adoration, is an act 
which the pure and abſtracted mind may incur, 
hence we learn the true definition of bott 

The character eſſential to true adoration; 
whether it be © manifeſted by ſome exterior 
token, or exhibit itſelf in any mode whatever, 


is a lively perception of our entire dependence, 
by which we annihilate ourſelves before the 


Creator; and at the fame time an homage by 


which we aſcribe to him, as the ſole fountain of 
all good, not merely all the bleſſings which we 


poſſeſs, but all we expe? from his inexhauſtible 
bounty. 


In like manner, the elo of chat Ab 


«which is independent of all circumſtances that 


are external and liable to change, and which is 


compatible to an intelligent creature, at all 


times and in every place, conſiſts alſo in tlie 


ſame diſpoſition of mind, which has juſt been 


attributed to genuine adoration; with this dif- 


ference only, that genuine adoration direfts 
itſelf to a true; idolatry to a falſe: object, ap- 


prehended however to be real. In effect it im- 
plies, that confidence is repoſed in a being, of 


whoſe power we have no certain aſſurance. 


Thus idolatry, whether it be accompanied with 


any exterior act or not, neceſſarily ſuppoſes a 
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ſincere intention on the part of the worſhipper, 
and ſhould it happen that a perſon is conſtrained 
to manifeſt ſome external veneration for an ob- 
ject, which in his mind he is fully perſuaded to 
have no title to it, this would not conſtitute him 
an idolater, properly ſpeaking, for this would 
be to betray his underſtanding and violate his 
conſcience; a crime, which though different, is 
not leſs atrocious than idolatry. 

This diſtinction might avail to diminiſh the 
number of idolaters in the world, but the num- 
ber of hypocrites would be prodigiouſly enlarged. 
1 fincerely wiſh theſe conſeqences may never 
take place. What I propoſe in this diſcourſe, 
is to reduce- idolatry to what it is formally and 
-efſentially in its nature, and to avoid all arbi- 
trary definitions, which are liable to conteſt. 
The idea, which the generality affix to idolatry 
i ſo complex, and involved in ſo many adventi- 
tious eircumſtances, that one cannot unfold and 
exhibit it but by a kind of anatomical diſſection. 
There may be inconvenience in confounding 
ideas at int, which one muſt be obliged per- 
- haps to diſtinguiſh @/fFerwards, and it is always 
ef uſe to diſtinguiſh them in the beginning of a 
treatiſe, in order that in the ſequel we may re- 
-unite them under ſuch n as we are 
willing to employ. 

But if I were ever ſuch a friend to diſtinQtion, 
Town the common and trite diſtinction into civil 
worſhip and religious worſhip, is in my opinion 
nf | by 
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by no means proper to characterize idolatry. 
For what reaſon ſhould religious worſhip'be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from civil worſhip, or rather I ſhould 
ſay, civil honour, for our language is à ſtran- 
ger to the phraſe civil worſhip or civil adora- 
tion: is it by the quality of the object that is ve. 
nerated, and by the external acts which are 
performed in honour of it? Is it by the nature 
of the favours which are implored, or by the 
circumſtances of time and place. It will appear 
from the conciſe detail which I am going to ex- 
hibit, that tho' the diſtinction of civil honour 
and religious honour be oſtenſible, it does not 
however afford much preciſion or perſpicuity. 
1. Is it the quality of the objet# that is ve 
nerated, that conſtitutes the honour we pay 
civil or religious civil with regard to a prince 
or perſon of diſtinction; religious and legitt> 
mate, if it is paid only to God the Creator; re- 
ligious and illegitimate, if it have for its object 
an angel or ſome holy perſon. What! -weuld 
not an angel, an ambaſſador from God; the* 
no political perſons, or placed in any rank 
of civil diſtinction, be worthy of no ho- 
nour? Were Balaam and Nebuchadnezzar 
guilty of idolatry ; the one for proſtrating him- 
ſelf before the angel who ſtood in his way, the 
other before Daniel who had juſt" interpreted 
his dream? One may refuſe, if one chooſe it, 
to follow the example of a falſe prophet and a 
Pagan | king, but one would not-condemn the 
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angel and the holy prophet, who accept this 
honour, at leaſt do not oppoſe it. | | 
2. The external acts of the body, confidercd 
Gwply. in themſelves, and abſtracted from the 
intention which directs them, cannot alſo ſerve 
as a ſufficient characteriſtic, for the reaſon J 
have juſt alledged, that they are very often 
equivocal and ſubject to change, according to 
4 the different ideas which men affix. to them, 
Jl The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages are 

= deſtitute of expreſſions capable of defining with 
preciſion the act of adoration. The ſacred writ- 
ings haye not conſecrated a term to this uſage, 
and when they ſpeak of it, it is only hiſtorically 
and in reference to the cuſtom of the oriental 
nations, whoſe modes were not received in other 
countries, for there never has been any thing 
fixed and permanent, Some worſhipped in a 
1 ſtanding poſture, others proſtrated themſelves 
| on the earth ; ſometimes with hands joined or 

1 | | croſſed on their bofoms, ſometimes applying one 
Fi of them to their mouth®, Thus it is that the 
| facred writers do. not regulate the poſture of the 


Th |  body., As to honour, as yell religious as civil, 
ul whether it be employed in worſhipping God, or 
T8 in teſtifying reſpect to ſome illuſtrious perſo- 


[ nage, every thing here is promiſcuouſly men- 
} =" n without any marks of diſcrimination. 
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| » Thi is th eymology of th Latin word adore aye 
Pu: Aderare, manum ad 01 movere. 
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Nebuchadnezzar the king, ſeized with devout 
admiration, proſtrated himſelf before Daniel, 
and even commanded oblations and incenſe of 
the moſt grateful fragrance to be offered to 
him, for ſo. the original literally ſignifies. 
Now if we ſtrictly keep to the plain terms of 
the text, who would not underſtand it to aſſert 
a religious honour ? But yet undoubtedly 
among the Chaldeans this was an honour merely 
civil, and if the prophet had deemed it religious, 
how could he have prevailed with bimſelf to 
record to the world this. circumſtance, without 
diſapproving in expreſs terms an action ſo eri- 
minal, in whoſe guilt he would have been in- 
volved by publicly appearing to approve it! 

Thus it is, that external actions, of themſelves, 
are ſo far from being a certain criterion by 
which to diſtinguiſh religious honour from civil, 
that on the contrary one cannot diſcern whether 
theſe acts belong to the one or the other, but 
by the internal adoration - of which | have 
' ſpoken, which always diſtinguiſhes by a formal 
act of the mind what the external act would __ 
pear to confound. 

3. Perhaps one ſhall . by 5 nature of 
the favours which are expected from any object, 
or, if you pleaſe, by the manner in which the 
invocation is expreſſed or the wiſh which is con- 
ceived and uttered, whether the honour be civil 
or religious, and conſequently lawfubk or culp- 
able. In order to ſee whether this expedient be 
1 B4 always - 


\ 
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always ſure and infallible, let us take for exam- 
ple that devout wiſh which St. John places at 
the head of his epiſtle to the ſeven churches of 

Aſia. Grace and peace be unto you from Him who 
is, was, and is to come, and from the ſeven ſpirits 
wol are before bis throne, and from Jeſus Chriſt 
#be faithful witneſs. One cannot doubt but St. 
John in this paſſage underſtands the graces and 
favours which religion alone procures her vota- 
ries, nor believe that the honour, which he pays 
to theſe ſeven ſpirits in thus joining them, in 


this devout wiſh, with the one ſelf-exiſtent Be- 


4ng, is an honour merely civil : beſides, to ſay, 
that here a ſingle devout wiſh is only breathed, 
and no direct invocation made, would be to 
elude the difficulty by another diſtinction more 
ſubtle than ſolid. Let the invocation be direct 


br indirect, the Being whoſe ſuccour is im- 
plored, is not leſs honoured: his power is 
:equally acknowledged: and whoever would 
prefer this wiſh, Grace and peace be unto yon from 


Apollo, would not be leſs idolatrous, than if he 
directly invoked this falſe God. But by the 
principle which I have already laid down, it 


will de eaſy for me in the ſequel to juſtify this 


devout wiſh of the apoſtle. 
4. Laſtly, it may be alledged that we can 


wich certainty know by the circumſtances of time 


and place, whether the honour, which is paid, 
be religious and not civil; if, for inſtance, it is 


PIR in a Fes or even nn. divine 


ſervice, 
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ſerwiee. And here in effect, the diſtinction, 
which I am examining, appears to have moſt 
weight. But in order to diſcover the weakneſs 
of this argument, one need only read- what is 
recorded in the XXI. chapter of the FirſtBook 
of Chronicles. King David, having convened 
the principal people among the Jews for the 
purpoſe of defraying the expences of a temple 
which they were going to erect inſtead of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, each perſon ac- 
cording to his abilities made an offering to Je- 
hovah. Afterwards, when the ſervice was con- 
cluded, all the aſſembly, ſays the ſatred hiſto- 
rian, bowed down their heads and worſbipped Gol 
and the king : that is to ſay, turning themſelyes 
firſt towards the ark and afterwards towards the 
king. In judging only by external circum- 
ſtances, had a Roman heathen been preſent, he 
would have believed that the Iſraelites paid their 
king ſome divine honour, ſuch as they gave 
to their emperors: and to make uſe of another 
inſtance, ſubſtitute the Pope in the place of 
David, inſtantly the proteſtants would cry ido- 
latry. Whence comes it then that the Iſraelites 
ſinned not, and what is the general rule which 
ought to regulate the exceptions ? This, ia my 
opinion, can be no other than the principle of 
internal adoration, or ſtill more generally, that , 
intention of the mind which conſiders "under 
one certain regard the object which it deems 
1 to 3 and 1 this means we ſhall 
anſwer 
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anſwer not only the queſtions which have juſt 
been propoſed, but alſo every other that can be 
advanced upon the ſubject. 

To begin with the laſt: If the Iſraelites, in 
the ſame external circumſtances proſtrated them - 
ſelves before their God and before their king, 
they did not fail to diſtinguiſh internally what 
externally appeared to be confounded. By 
proſtrating themſelves before Jebovab, they ac- 
knowledged him for the king of kings, the ſole 
abſolute lord of the univerſe, and by proſtrating 
themſelves before David, they . acknowled 
him for that prince wbom God himſelf 
eſtabliſhed over them. 

If St. John prefers this remarkable deſite, 
Grace and peace be unto you from God, and from 
the ſeven ſpirits, it is not that he acknowledges a 
ſupreme power in theſe ſeven ſpirits, that is to 
ſay, thoſe ſeven angels who are aftewards men- 
tioned, for by the circumſtance of their being 
before the throne they manifeſt their dependence 
and the attention they pay to the orders of the 
Deity. But St. John wiſhes to the faithful grace 
and peace from the ſeven ſpirits, as they were 
to be the inſtruments and ſcourge with which 
God was going to puniſh the enemies of his 
church. 

If Nebuchadnezzar, in proſtrating himſelf 
before Daniel, who had interpreted his dream 
by divine inſpiration, deſcended from that ele- 
vation which he held in ſociety, to humble him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf before his own ſlave ; if he iſſued out orders 
that they ſhould offer to him preſents and rich 
_ perfumes, it was not that he laviſhed-upon him 
all theſe honours with the ſame mind and with 
the very ſame intention with which he paid 
them at the ſhrine of his falſe divinities. Im- 
mediately after he manifeſts what his intention 
was, by the words which he addreſſes to Daniel: 
Since thou haſt diſcovered what was concealed, 
truly thy God is the Cad of Gods, ibe Lord of 
Lords, and the ſearcher of the moſt ſecret things. 


Thus it was that this pagan king rendered glory 


to the true God ; and, after having honoured 
his, prophet, all theſe "honours im on 
that great Being who inſpired him. 

If Balaam, after God had opened his eyes, 
proſtrated himſelf before the angel, it was be- 
cauſe he reſped&d in him the miniſter of the di- 
vine vengeance. And when the angel ſaid to 
him, Thy way is perverſe before me, by this ex- 
preſſion, which ſeems proper to the Deity, he 
does by no means affect a diſtinction to which 
he had no right, any more than when Balaam 
replies, F it diſpleaſe tbee, I will get me back 
again. He only conſidered; this angel as 'a 
meſſenger who in proper terms ſignified to him 
the command of God; and the angel knew 
without doubt that Balaam himſelf made this 


diſtinction, otherwiſe he would have taken care 


of giving occaſion to words which would have 


been very criminal in another ſenſe. 


The 
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The apoſtles had alſo the ſame ſpirit of mo- 

Ay, as appears from that declaration: 7 
pleaſed the body ſpirit and us. The chriſtians, 
who received their decrees with the profoundeſt 
ſubmiſſion, manifeſted no inclinations to attri- 
bute to the apoſtles the ſame power and the ſame 
authority as to the Holy Spirit. But it pleaſed 
zbe Holy Ghoſt, becauſe he was the ſole arbiter, 
and it pleaſed the apoſtles, becauſe they were in 
effect the * and inſtruments of the 2 
Spirit. 
In like manner, Ss i is faid of ie 
Iſraelites, That they believed in Cod and in Moſes, 
it ĩs not that they repoſed in Moſes preciſely the 
ſame® confidence as they ought to have done in 
God. But they believed in God as the only firm 
ſupport of their confidence, and they believed in 
Moſes; becauſe he ſpoke to them from God: 
In general, by forming a rule only from 
ſimple terms or external actions, every thing 
would be involved in confuſion, and it would 
manifeſtly appear, that in order to determine 
properly” the degree or nature of religious or 
civil honour, we muſt neceſſarily always conſi- 
der the intention of the perſon who honours, 
and the different relations which he may have 
with the object hONGUICE. 


* This confidence in Moſes was no 1 of that 
confidence they owed to God, which ſuffered no diminu- 
tion by it. Theſe two affectlons are of a different ſpecies. 
The one is only relative to the other. 


For. 
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For example: if king Solomon proſtrates 
himſelf before Bathſheba, as a ſon he honours 
his mother. If Nathan falls on his knees be- 
fore David, as a ſubject he pays his duty to his 
ſovereign. If the wife men throw themſelves 
on the ground before Jeſus Chriſt, in the cha- 
racter of new diſciples, they render their hom- 
age to the Meſſiah. If Lot bows: himſelf to 
the earth before the two angels, it was @ civi- 
lity which he thought it his duty immediately 
to expreſs to common ſtrangers; and had he 
known their characters, as he afterwards did, un- 
doubtedly he would have paid them at leaſt the 
ſame honour. Were they become unworthy of 
it by the character they ſupported ? On the con- 
trary, would not Lot have infinitely. more re- 
ſpected in their perſons the dignity of Jehovah's 
ambaſſadors, who had choſen them to be the 
executioners of his juſtice on the inhabitants of 
Sodom ? | 

It is the will of God then that we honour his 
ambaſſadors in proportion to the character he 
impreſſes on them: but always with this re- 
ſerve, that they are not worthy of honour, but 
only becauſe he commiſſions them. In this 
reſpectꝰ; the honour that is paid them and 
which terminates on God alone, cannot be that 


4 . 
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* One muſt not conſider this honour as if it were any in- 


vaſion of that which is due to the ſupreme, which always 
continues inviolable and entire. F 


* | _ 
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glory of which he appears fo jealous, when he 
declares, My glory I will not give to another: 
Bur this glory, of which he is jealous, is that 
which is neither aſcribed to him directly or in- 
directly, or when one places all one's confidence 
in another being, different from him, the ſus 
preme Creator; which properly conſtitues the 
eſſence of idolatry. 

Amongſt the proofs which 1 have alledged of 
it, I have aſſerted that adoration is an immut- 
able and neceſſary duty, with the obligations to 
which it is impoſſible that any creature, how 
exalted ſoever, can diſpenſe : and that adoration, 
alſo, when it degenerates into idolatry, is a tranſ- 
greſſion of a law of nature which is anterior to 
every human or even divine inſtirution. But the 
external rites, which are only accidental and of 
mere inſtitution, are not preſcribed or deter- 
mined by any natural law, and conſequently 
idolatry, or a religious confidence in a falſe ob- 
ject, may take place without theſe external acts, 
as well as that adoration which is paid to one 
ſoſe true object. Thus idolatry might inter- 
mingle, and in effect is intermingled with a 
worſhip entirely ſpiritual, or ſuch as would be 
paid by pure intelligences, which in order to be 
totally abſtracted from matter, are not leſs 
- obliged than other creatures to the ns 
duty of adoration. 

Thoſe chriſtians, who acknowledged the two 
principles of the Manicheans, the one good, the 

| other 
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other bad, were moſt certainly idolaters, tho“ 
they rendered to the bad principle that ſpiritual 
worſhip which other chriſtians paid to the good 
and the ſole true principle. One cannot doubt 
that theſe Manicheans were guilty of idolatry, 
if we employ this term in the ſtricteſt accep- 
tation, or, if you pleaſe, according to the proper 
definition of the ſacred ſcripture. For the prin- 
cipal and natural effect which it attributes to 
idolatry is exciting the jealouſy of the one true 
God, or at leaſt to ſpeak philoſophically, ſome- 
thing analogous to what we feel when we are be- 
reaved in whole or in part of a right that apper- 
tains to us. Now who can doubt that the 
good principle and the only true God is jealous 
of the honour that is paid to the bad principle? 
On the contrary, the more this worſhip was ſpi- 
ritual and reaſonable in its way, the more muſt it 
kindle the jealouſy of the Creator, 

The ancient Perſians, according to indubit- 
able monuments, had neither ſtatues or images, 
nor even temples and altars*: and the reaſon 
they alledged for it would not have diſhonoured 
the pureſt ages of chriſtianity. They accuſed, 
ſays Herodotus, other nations of folly, who at- 
tributed to their divinities the ſame form and 
the ſame original as mankind, and who built 
them temples, as if the divinity could be cir- 
cumſcribed in them, which, ſaid they, hath no 


„ 


* Herodotus, lib. i. 


Other 
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other temple but the univerſe. If from a prin 
ciple of gratitude, or in order to placate the 
deity they offered victims to him, they did not 
reſerve any portion of them for him, it being 
abſurd to ſuppoſe him capable of regaling on 
them. His gratification aroſe from the homage 
of the ſacrifice. 

Thus far, the religion of theſe plain heathens 
is. very rational, and perhaps even more ſpiritual 
than the worſhip of an infinite number of peo- 
ple who would regard that man as highly im- 
pious who did not claſs theſe ancient Perſians in 
the rank of idolaters. In effect they were ſuch, 
and it would be difficult to write their apology ; 
ſo beautiful an exterior only covered the moſt 
ſubtle poiſon of paganiſm, ſince all this worſhip 
terminated on fire, which the philoſophy of the 


Magians ſuppoſed to be diffuſed throughout the 


whole univerſe, of which it was the ſoul, the 
principle, and the ſupport. A worſhip, conſe- 
quently, which without being ctiminal as to its 
form, was with regard to its object unjuſt and 
idolatrous. 

It is then in this properly that the idolatry 
of the pagans conſiſteth, were there nothing elſe 
to cenſure in the exterior of their worſhip. _ 

After taking a ſhort review of the Greeks 
and Romans, nations too conſiderable to be 


omitted, I will paſs to thoſe countries that were 


in the neighbourhood of Paleſtine, which the 
ſacred hiſtory almoſt always repreſents as the 
originals 
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originals of that portrait of idolatry which it 
holds up to us. We ſhall ſee that this deſcrip- 
tion exactly correſponds to the idea which in 
this diſcourſe I intended to conveys + + | | 

Jupiter was the great god of the Greeks and 
Romans. They conceived of nothing ſuperior 
to him. Though they might have ſeen the 
contrary, if indeed ſuperſtition were , capable of 
reaſoning- Jupiter was but an old king of 
Crete, who, according to the general opinion, 
had become a God — how this happened, was a 
queſtion they never thought of canvaſſing. 
Even after philoſophy had ſpread its triumphs, 
the infatuation of people could believe every 
thing, and aſſert every thing, and not bear, at 
leaſt in public, . oppoſition to their ſupreme be- 
ing. It is ſufficieat for my argument that 
theſe ſentiments were entertained of Jupiter* as 
they were of a number of others. His father 
Saturn, his wife Juno, his legitimate and illegi- 
timate children, the cave where he had been edu- 
cated, and his tomb, which they ſhewed even in 
Cicero's time, are not ſo-much the monuments: _ 
of what he had in reality once been, as of what 
he was according to the creed of theſe ſame peo- 
ple, who however knew no deity ſuperior to 
him. | 
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The ſame was the creed of the Siameſe concerning their 
great and only God Somonſchodon. According to them 
he formerly had been an holy man; but after his death was 
become the great God, they did not know how, 


Co _ Such 
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Such an extravagance at firſt aſtoniſſies us. 
The more one is enlightened, the more diffi- 
culty one hath to comprehend it. One would 
willingly treat ſuch a ſyſtem as a fable, and a 
calumny invented againſt mankind: In'examin- 
ing it coolly, however, one is at leaſt habituated' 
to it, and this muſt enſue, for the fa cannot 
be diſputed. It is even the moſt certain and 
moſt” univerſal origin of idolatry“ in the 
judgment both of thoſe ancients and mo- 
derns who have made the deepeſt reſearches 
into this ſubject: and as it is the principal point 
| of view from which I ſhalt always conſider itf'T - 
| hope it will not be deemed improper if I detaln 
| the reader a little on this topic. b 
Man is naturally ſurrounded with wants, 450 
à ſenſe of his own weakneſs obliges him to ſeek 
fome external ſupport. If through misfortune 
he is not elevated to the ſupreme cauſe, he fixes 
on ſome particular being in the univerſe WhO 
— the reputation of beneficent. What then 
enſues? The gratitude of nations for the be- 
nefics of ſome great prince is converted into ado- 
ration; and this exalted idea which they had 
formed of him becomes more and more 
exaggerated from his final departure Ng 


. Hie eſt vetuſtifimus referendi gratiam bene merenti- 
bus mos, ut numinibus adſcribantur. Plin. = II. cap. 
7- See alſo Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. ii. Chry- 
* 2 Cor, xii, Herod, lib. i. 


them, 
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them. They oret ſtatues to hic; 1 60 
brate his memory by certain ſolemnities, In- 
ſtantly the mauſoleum becomes a temple, and 
the tomb an altar. Antiquity, which conſe- 
crates every thing, and which by means of ſe- 
queſteriog the object renders it more venerable, 
forms at laſt the title of divinity when it Know- 
of no ſuperior chatacter. This of. nec 

Whar [ have here ATED is *** an ext 
act tranſlation of St. Cyprian“, who, afterwards 
confirms by examples, eſpecially by that of Ju- 
piter, a circumſtance which was very natural to 
the genius of theſe people: it ſhews that theſe 
nations, though ridiculed - at ; preſent for, their 
worſhip, might eaſily have recovered themſelves 
from their error. | | 

Euhemerus, who fouriſhed 300 years be- 
fore Chriſt, after accurate reſearches, found our, 
that the gods of paganiſm had formerly been 
men. As his work js loſt, this is what ſome of 
the ancients ſay of it: Euhemerus, ſays St. 
Auna fe hath ids not like a narrator 
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Deos non eff quos colit A hie notum eſt: reges 
olim fuerunt, qui ob regalem memoriam coli apud ſuos 
poſtmodum etiam in morte chperunt. Inde illis inftituta 
templa: inde ad depinctorum vultus per imaginem deti- 
nendos expreſſa fimulachra;z guibus ex inmolabant hoſtiss 
et dies feſtos dando honores celebrabaat. Cyprianus de 
Idolorum vaniĩtate. 


t De Civitate Dei, ub vi. cap. 7. 
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of fables, but like a diligent hiſtorian, that alf 
theſe heathen divinities had only been mortals, 

ſubje& to death. He had collected, ſays Lac- 
rantins*, the lives of Jupiter and of others 
whom they regard as gods; and he compoſed 
their hiſtory from ſacred monuments which were 
preſerved in the ancient temples. For this 
purpoſe, adds Euſebius +, he had undertaken 
very Tong journeys, and viſited the coaſts and 
the iſles of the ſouth ſea, at the requeſt of Caſ- 
ſander king of Macedonia, He was the 


'Lavnoy of thoſe times, with this difference, 


that the doctor of the Sorbonne ſtruck out thoſe 
faints of whom he knew nothing, while the 
other depoſed the gods, becauſe he knew them 
but too well. His hiſtory was tranſlated by 


Ennius, as Cicero informs us. A proof, that 


this Euchemerus had diſcovered from very good 
monuments the ancient humanity of the gods, 


-was that he became a convert to atheiſm, as 


Sextus Empyricus tells us. A very rational ſyſ- 
tem of atheiſm with regard to theſe gods, whom 
he knew very welt had once been men. 

I have alfo alledged the authority of Cicerof, 
who in the ſecond and third books Of the Nature 
of the Gods, ſpeaks of the apotheoſis of founders, 


— * — 


* Lib. i. cap. 2. | 
+ Preparatio Evang. lib. A. cap. 2. extracted from 


Diodorus Siculus. 


t De Natura Deorum, lib. i. 
9 # 8 con- 
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conquerors, and of other illuſtrious perſons, 
whoſe memories were held in veneration either 
for their great ſervices or their exalted cha- 
raters. . Without rudely attacking ſuperſtition, 
in the ſofteſt language he inſinuates that the 
gods of this ſpecies were framed by the grati- 
| tude of nations; and one plainly fees that here 
this great man ſpeaks the real ſentiments of his 
breaſt, * But when he ſays, that Juno, Nep- 
tune, Apollo, and all that troop divine, were 
only allzgorical exiſtences, to give an air of per- 
ſanage to ſtars and to elements, one here per- 
ceives that he ſpeaks with ſtudied management, 
in order to ſecure a ſhelter in caſe of any ac- 
cident, and in the main wipes away all theſe di- 
vinities from the ſyſtem of the people, ſtrip · 
ping them of every attribute but their names. 
This manner of becoming deified with time 
is not by far ſo ſtrange as the ſudden apotheoſis 
of the Roman emperors. - An eagle flew from 
the pile, and ſerved as a vehicle to the ſoul of 
the deceaſed, who winged his flight to take his 
feat among the immortal powers. He, who 
had juſt given public proofs of his humanity ! 
The Moors, as St. Cyprian“ their neighbour 
tells us, were not at the trouble of this ceremo- 
_ nious parade. They roundly treated their kings 
as gods, without colouring their wing with 
we I leaſt ae — 
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ne 4 is well known that after the death of Hee 
pheſtion, Alexander would make him 4 god. 
Inſtantly behold temples ariſe in ſeveral regions ; 
feaſts, | ſacrifices were inſtituted; and even mi- 
racles vended with ſo much confidence, that 
Alexander; aſtoniſhed with the ſucceſs of this 
new divinity, himſelf at laſt ſeriouſly believed 
his friend was à god. He was extremely 
pleaſed with the thought, ſays Lucian pleaſantly, 
not only of being a god himſelf, but with the 
poorer he had of making gods of his friends. 

This Macedonian prince was undoubtedly a 
little abſurd. But what ſhall we ſay of Adrian, 
the emperor and philoſopher, who repeated the 
ſame follies for Antinous his favourite! Perhaps 
his character of philoſopher will render him ſuſ- 
pected. But the queſtion we are agitating here 
regards the people, who went to theſe devotions 
with great ſeriouſneſs and fincerity ! 

If theſe gods of recent date were but of ſhort 
duration, it was owing to the ſiniſter circum- 
ſtance of their formation, and to their igno- 
rance in fabricating them properly. Such a 
| perſon was declared a god by an edict of the 
prince, or of the ſenate. They aſſembled to de- 
| liberate on the ſubject; they debated ; they 
ſpoke of this new deity who had lately been a 
mortal. This was what ſpoiled all. When 
they had the beſt intentions in the world for 
him, the means they employed in creating him 
gd defeated themſelves. A god was ordered 
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to be made, but it was an unfortunate circum- 
ſtance for him that they were to be his creators, 
The work tranſcended a power that was in the 
beſt credit. The multitude are not always to 
be duped in theſe great regards. They have 
inclination enough to eriticize every thing that 
comes from a court. They credit much better 
a monſter that breeds of itſelf in their own ima · 
gination. It is a ſield that produces nothing of 
what. is ſown there ; it produces frequently a 
crop of weeds that was leaſt of all expected. 
The caſe was totally different with thoſe apo» 
theoſes which were the work of time. His hu- 
manity by little and little diſappeared. In pro- 
portion as they. loſt. the ſight of the man, they 
advanced the formation of the god. His inte- 
reſts went on better, as nobody appeared to in- 
termeddle in them. Thus we ſeldom ice that 
the new ſaints of the calendar, or thoſe Vhom 
the court of Rome abruptly places there by the 
ſole ſanction of its own authority, have that po- 
pular reputation Which the old ſaints. maintain; 
who owe their canonization to the ſilent conſent 
and tacit approbation of the people. 
One ought not then to be aſtoniſhed that 
theſe recent divinities had not the credit of 
others, who from time immemorial found theme 
ſelves-in; poſſeſſion of the firſt; rank, and who | 
only attracted a ſuperior degree of veneration 
and religious confidence, becauſe the title of 
their creation was loſt in obſcurity; a title which 
encore. C 4. was 
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was of no other ſervice to theſe novel divinſties 
but refreſhing the memories of the people with 
an idea of their once ſordid condition, the re- 
membrance of which time alone could efface. 
But this is no-objeQion to their all having once 
bad the ſame original, nor againſt our judging 
conce ring thoſe whom we do not know ſo 
from thoſe we know much better. 


No I aſk; could the Creator, for that i is the 


proper character of the rue God, accept to him- 
ſelf thoſe honours which they rendered to Jupiter, 
to that Jupiter of old the king of Crete, but now 
a god? They might, if they pleaſed, ſtyle him the 
beſt and greateſt. He was always the ſon of Sa- 
turn in the idea of thoſe very people who con- 
ceived of nothing ſuperior to him. Conſe- 
quently the worſhip which they addreſſed to him 
was idolatrous, even though this worſhip in other 
reſpetts had been exempt from polytheiſm ad 


the groſſneſs of paganiſm. 


It is true that ſince the introduction of the 
chriſtian religion, whoſe profeſſors zealouſly at- 
tacked the pagan ſyſtem on this head, ſome 
philoſophers, in order to defend it, thought it 
beft, as the laſt reſource, to allegorize Jupiter, 
to ſtrip bim of all the remains of humanity 
which ſtill ſurvived in the mind of the multi- 
tude ; in a word, to make of him a neceſſary 
and all- perfect being. But from that moment 
this was no longer the Jupiter of paganiſm. 
Fs was in reality the Jehovah of the Jews and 


Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians": all the difference was' Welt in the 
name. 

Even before he chriſtian religion Seed 
thay had from time to time a glimpſe of ſome 
faint rays of this truth, which however did not 
reach the multitude,” The inhabitants of Crete 
publicly gave out, and they had ſtrongly 


poſſeſſed their neighbours with this imagination, 


that the greateſt part of the gods were born in 
their ifland, and that on account of their be- 
nefits they had merited divine honours, which 
from them had extended. into other coun- 
tries . 

We have an hymn of Callimachus in honour 
of Jupiter, in which this wiſe poet ſays : The 
Cretans are always liars : they have, divine ſo- 
vereign, built a ſepulchre for you; for you, wha 
never died, and who exiſteſt eternallyF. | 

But once more; we are concerned with the 
populace, not with the philoſophers, who were 
not idolaters, at leaſt in this ſenſe. The great 
fault which they incurred was, that their prac- 


rice did not correſpond to their ſentiments, and 


fone inſtead of combating error, they 1 the 
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Diod. e lib. v. p. 230, 237 


+ Yet he falls into the popular idea: for in the —7 im- 


mediately following this, he ſays, Rhea Brongbt you forth 
among the Parrbafians. The cradle of Jove anſwers our 
purpoſe as well as his tomb: ſo true is it that the ſages of 
thoſe & Gangs Were * BE 5 erer che re 


truth 
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truth in unrighteouſneſs3/a reproach with which 
the apoſtle juſtly upbraids them. 
It is not leſs eaſy to apply in particular tothe 


other divinities of the pagans the general reflec- 


tions which I have juſt made on the ſyſtem of 
idolatry, Iſis and Oſiris were the great deities 
of Egypt, where one ſaw nothing but temples 
and ſtatues dedicated to their honour. This 
their worſhip, eſpecially of Iſis, circulated 
through all the welt. Ifis had been queen of 
the Egyptians. She had governed them with 
great wiſdom. In grateful acknowledgment 
they placed her in heaven as their great divinity, 
whilſt the figure of her ſtatues, and her name 
which denoted her ſex, were ſtill ſpeaking proofs 
of her former humanity. . 

As for Ofiris, who died by a melancholy AC» 
cident, he was indebted to his wife Iſis for the 
firſt ,diyine honours which were paid to him. 
She commanded that every year they ſhould de- 
plore him as loſt, and ſhould afterwards rejoice 
at having found him. Theſe are the women, 
who in the viſion which Ezekiel had, fat weep- 
ing for Tammuz: for here he is deſcribing the 
idolatry of the Iſraelites, who had ſuffered 


"themſelves to be corrupted by king Jeroboam, 


the ancient gueſt" of the Egyptians, and afrer- 


: wards the imitator of their worſhip. 


In effect; as Plato 5 in his 1 Tha- 
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Diodorusꝰ, named him Ofiris. Egypt is called 
in ſcripture the country of Ham, who firſt inha- 
bited it. Now Thamus, Chamus, or Hamus, 
which others pronounced Hammon, was but 
one and the ſame name, varying according to 
different dialects or the diverſity of aſpira- 
ration. 

As theſe remarks throw a 800d deal of light 
on the viſion of Ezekiel, I will further illuſtrate 
it in a few words, The ſcene is laid in the 
temple, in order to repreſent in à ſtronger 
light the enormity of the Iſraelites, who had 
abandoned the true God, the God of their fa- 
thers, to embrace the worſhip and the falſe gods 
of ſtrangers, 

The prophet ſaw at firſt, towards the north 
ſide, the idel. of jealouſy; and then towards the 
oppoſite ſide, behold every form of creeping 
things and other abominable beaſts, pourtrayed 
. the wall. The Egyptians were the firſtÞ 

who introduced the uſe of ſtatues. and images in 

reli gion. But what was peculiar to them, and 
in ie of the high eſteem which they held in 
the world, render them the ſubjects of ridicule 
to other nations, was the worſhip they paid to 
the vileſt animals, and even the images which 
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they made of them, This worſhip, ridiculous 
as it was, did not fail to infe& the ten tribes, 
and even the other two tribes, by means of 
the too ſtrict connection which ſome kings of 
Judah formed with the Egyptians. 
Exekiel afterwards beheld what the ancients 
of the bouſe of Iſrael do in the dark, every man in 
the chambers of bis imagery. This was what is 
Called the myſteries of fis, of which only the ini- 
tiated partook, and which they carefully con- 
cealed from the vulgar: myſteries, which the 
prophet treats here as an abomination, and 
which the Romans themſelves, in the height of 
their idolatry,” prohibited by public decrees. 
Then he ſaw the woman who wept for Tha- 
mus, that is, as I have ſhewn, for Oſiris the 
huſband of Tfis, and whom, by a little — 
Herodotus and Plutarch call Ammus. 
At laſt he prepares us for the ſight of an abo- 
mination more enormous than all theſe. This 
was men with their backs toward the temple of 
the Lord, namely the ſanctuary, which was in 
the weſtern part of the temple, who proſtrated 
chemſelves towards the eaſt before the ſun. By 
thus turning their backs to the ſanctuary, they 
teſtified that their homage was not paid to the 
true God either directly or indirectly. But 
when they turned towards the eaſt in order to 
proſtrate themſelves before the ſun, they clearly 
manifeſt that all this worſhip neu in 
Oſi- 
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ris* alone, whoſe ſoul was placed in the ſun ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Egyptians. In 
this manner the anniverſary ſolemnity, which 1 
have mentioned, and which commenced with 
deploring the loſs of Oſiris, concluded with re- 
joicings on having happily found him again?. 
The better to comprehend the reaſon of this 
laſt ſuperſtition, it is to be remembered that the 
people in deifying their departed heroes, did not 
fail to place their ſouls in heaven; and as they 
thought it proper that the imagination ſhould 
fix on ſome particular part, they placed the ſoul 


—_ _— — 
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Interpreters of ſcripture do not ſeem to have rightly 
onderſtood the ſenſe of the whole viſion of Ezekiel, who 
repreſents the idolatry of the Iſraelites to be borrowed from the 
Egyprians, as he frequently declares. I will add here the 
explication of a circumſtance rather ſingular, which is re. 
corded in the 17th verſe, which our verſion has badly ren- 
dered, So they put the branch to their noſe, inftead of, behold 
them, they carry before them the Zemora The Hebrew word 
zemora ſi gui ſies a part cut f: Every one knows the acci- 
dent which happened to Ofiris, who was lain, and cut in 
pieces by Typhon, according to ſome, 'and by a crocodile 
according to others. Iſis re- aſſembled the ſevered limbs of 
her huſband except that which ſhe found it impoſſible to reco- 
ver; notwithſtanding delicacy, ſhe cauſed the hgureof it io be 
worſhipped. This is the zemora of which the prophet here 
ſpeaks, and which he exprefſes more clearly chap. xvis. 
17. The prieſts, as we learn from Apuleius, who was an 
eye witneſs, and was initiated in the myſteries of Iſis, car- 
ried this namelęſi part before them Theſe: are his moors 

Hence the name of Phall:pbiria which this feſtival had, 
22 placed theſe pballi, which were of gold, in the tem- 
ples. 


+ Theſe two parts of the feſtiva! were called aPanoze; 
and wprow. n 
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in we certain ſtar, from whence they believed i 
governed the univerſe. 4 

This manifeſtly appears from various monu- 
ments of antiquity, whoſe viſible traces ſtill re- 
mained in the apotheoſis of the Roman empe- 
rors : for new follies are the beſt proofs, that 
their have been old ones; and nothing ſo per- 
fectly reſembles, one century as the ſubſequent, 
The worſhip of the ſtars introduced itſelf much 
later. It owes its origin to the worſhip of de- 
ceaſed heroes, whoſe ſouls winged their flight to 


_ occupy ſome ſtar after their releaſe from the 


the body, as the Romans honeltly believed the 
foul of Julius Cæſar did; | 
1 Egyptians then figured to dewſcle⸗ the 
ſoul of Oſiris in the ſun, as they imagined the 


foul of Ifis:to be in the moon. But in order to 


enjoy their divinities ſtill nearer, by a mode ex- 
tremely particular, they conſecrated to them two 
living oxen, which the adored as they true ſym- 
bols of their preſence“. The one, which they 


called Mne vis, was conſecrated in a city of 


Heliopolis to the ſun, or, to Otis; the other, 
which they called Apis, was conſecrated in 
Memphis to the moon, whoſe creſcent, in the 
ſhape of horns, is ordinarily ſeen in the images 
of rhe e Ifis. 


Plutarch & Ofiride, de Ifide, p. 364. Zlian de Ani- 
mal, lib, ii. cap. 2. Porphyrius apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
lib. iii. cap. 13. Ammian. lib, xxii. 

Theſe 
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Theſe two oxen, which Herodotus calls 
calves*, were undoubtedly the model of thoſe 
two calves which Jeroboarn ſet up, the one at 
Bethel, the other at Dari. This prince had lived 
a long time among the Egyptians, whoſe pro- 
tection was | neceſſary, to him in order, to main» 
rain himſelf upon the throne of Iſrael; and he 
totally changed the religion of his fathers, not 
only the better to gain the. good-will of his, als 
lies, but alſo, as the ſeripture aſſures us, to alie- 
nate entirely his new ſubjects from the king of 
Judah their lawful ſovereign | 

Thus the prophet Ezekiel often calls the wor- 
ſhip of the Iſraelites an abomination, which had 
been introduced among, them from Egypt. 
He ſays that the idolatry. of their anceſtors, both 
in Egypt and at their departure from it, was 
derived from the ſame ſource. TJoſhya, before 
he died, ſaid to them, Tate away the gods from 
among you which your fathers worſpipped on the 
other fide of the river, and iu Egypt. 

-St. Stephen alſo expressly aſſures us, that in 
the deſert they rejected God, and turned their 
hearts towards Egypt; when they ſaid to 
Aaron, Make us gods that may go before us, 
In reality the golden calf which they made in 
the wilderneſs was only in imitation” of the 
Egyptians. They forgot, ſays Philo of Alex- 
andria, what-they owed to the owe: exiſtent Be- 
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ing; and in making. a golden calf, they mi- 
micked the fictions of the Egyptians, who wor- 
ſhipped that animal“. Lactantius, St. Jerom,, 
and almoſt all the ancients have made the ſame. 
obſervation. I ſhall not dwell fo long on the 
the gods of the other nations, which were in 
the neighbourhood of the Jews. Bel, ſtiled by 
the Greeks Jupiter the Aſſyrian, who was the 
great divinity of the Babylonians, and whom Ne- 
buchadnezzar calls his god by way of eminence, 
was originally, as the ableſt writers all agree, 
only an ancient King of Babylon, but to whom 
his ſubjects began to pay divine honours as 
ſoon as the knowledge of the Creator came to be 
extin& among them. 

Nebo, Merodac, and other gods of the Chal- 
deans, according to ſcripture, are names, alſo, 
which occur in the catalogue of their ancient 
kings, and prove to us atthis day, the ſame thing 
which one day the Louiſes, who have appeared 
in the world ſince the Saint of that name, would 
prove. to poſterity, if ever they ſhould become 
gods in the opinion of mankind. _ 

Moloc, the great god of the Ammonites, who 
ſacrificed to him the nobleſt of victims, even 
man, was no other than an ancient king of the 
country, as his proper name denotes ; for Mo- 
doc, or Melec, according to different dialects 
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in which the vowels commonly vary, - ſignifies 
king. Re | | 
In like manner, Adra melec, or Ana-melek, 
gods of the Sepharvaim or Sippharenians, 
ople of Meſopotamia, were once princes of 
that country, their names ſignifying king of 
Adra, king of Anas, which were towns in the 
neighbourhood of Sipphara. They became the 
peculiar and titular gods of theſe people, who 
were. tranſplanted to Samaria by the king of 
Aſſyria, and who afterwards joined to their old 
gods the Jehovah of the Jews, without conſider- 
ing him, however, under the idea of creator, 
but merely as the particular god of their new 
country. | v2 | 
Succotb»benoth*; another divinity of theſe co- 
lonies, which came from Babylon, and which 
ſignifies the tents of the daughters, has ſo much 
affinity with the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
with their feſtivals, which HerodotusF deſcribes, 
that one cannot doubt of the ſex of this pre- 
tended and impure divinity, nor conſequently 
of what ſhe formerly had been. It is the ſame 
as Aſtaroth, or Aſtarte, the godeſs of the Sido- 
nians, to whom Solomon alſo built temples; 
and whom Cicerof calls the Venus 4 the Syrian, 
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is Herodotus calls Mylitta or Succoth- benotfr 
the Venus of Aſſyria, 5 

T have nothing to offer ee thin) of 
the Moabites, nor concerning Dagon of the 
Philiftines, any more than concerning Baal, 
Rimmon, Cbiun, and other gods of the Syrians 
or Phœnieians, except that it is impoſſible to 
prove that they were not the ancient Rings of 
thoſe reſpective countries. 

But in order to ſupply the defect of literary 
monuments which here fail us, it is fufficient to 
read Euſebius s Preparaiio Evangelica, who hath 
made the deepeſt reſearches into this ſubject, 
and ſupported his arguments on the authority 
of Philo Byblius, an heathen author, extremely 
well verſed in the antiquities of the Phœnicians. 
The moft ancient nations among the Barbarians, 
fays he, for thus they denominated all who were 
not Greeks, adopted for the ſupreme objects of 
their worſhip perſons who were illuſtrious either 
by uſeſul diſcoveries or by other benefits which 

they had conferred on the human race, and they 
rendered divine honours to them, as to thoſe 
whom they believed to be the ſources of thoſe 
'bleflings which they enjoyed“. At laſt Euſebius 
thus coneludes: The truth ſpeaks of itſelf, and 
rries to us with a loud voice; that theſe gods of 
whom we are e ſpeaking were once nn et. 
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One ſees by this detail that the idolatry of 


the Pagans, for the moſt part at leaſt, was fun- 


damentally real atheiſm. I underſtand by athe- - 


iſm, ignorance of the firft cauſe. St. Paul had 
too much reaſon. to ſay. of them, that they wert 


without God, and withaut hope. They were with= 


out God, becauſe they knew not the Creator, 


the only true God; and their hope was without 
foundation, becauſe they confided. in chimeras, 
which could be of no avail to them. 

It is then manifeſt that the Creator could not 
take to himſelf honours which they addreſſed to 
theſe pretended gods, who even ſtill preſerved 
in the mind of their worſhippers ſo many veſ- 
tiges of weakneſs and humanity. When 1 
ſay that the Creator could not take o himſelf 
theſe honouts, I do not underſtand this expreſ- 


ſion in a more figurative ſenſe, as if God had 


only rejected 2 worſhip, which was indeed ad- 


dreſſed to him, but was diſpleaſing to him: 
I take it in its proper and natural accepta- 


tion; in the ſame manner as the gad and the 
ſole true Principle could not attribute to itſelf 
the homage that was paid to the bad. principle, 
which the Manicheans ni diſtinguiſned 
from the goad. 


Sacred ſcriptute, iel the Old Teſla- 


ment, from one end to the other, confirms the 
ſenſe which I here adopt. But to expreſs this 


more ſuccinctly, every thing which it ſays con- 


19 


00 idolatry may be reduced to two heads, 
unn D 2 | the 
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the one, matter of right; the other, matter of 
5 The firſt is, that God, by his nature, as an 
intelligent being, intereſts him̃ſelf in the honour 
which is due to him; and that he cannot cede 
his own proper glory to another: that this 
homage, which he requires, does not conſiſt in 
the geſtures of the body, but in the humiliation 
and devotedneſs of the ſoul ; for the true worſhip- 
pers, whom God requires, are thoſe who wor- 
ſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. This is the 
definition of Jeſus Chriſt ; and the reaſon is evi- 
dent ; it is becauſe this adoration of the mind, 
this perfect conſidence, this total devoredneſs, 
preſuppoſes in its object an infmite power, an 
infinite goodnefs, an infinite wiſdom, which are 
the principal character, and, if I may fo expreſs 
it, the whole glory of God. Now idolatry, ac- | 
cording to the definition which I have given of 
it, transfers theſe perfections and this glory to a 
falſe object. Ir openly attacks the majeſty of 
the Creator, and wounds his juſt Nene in the 
moſt eſſential place. 

The other truth, which regards matter of 
fall, is that the Creator always perſonally diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from Moloch, froni Baal, arid 
from all the other gods of paganiſm. For 
- what means that command, Zou foall have ho 
other God beſides me? Doth it not ſuppoſe that 
mankind might be blinded to that degree as to 
| eg all knowtedge of the Creator, and tanſack 
nature 
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nature for an object in which to repoſe their 
confidence? What does that paſſage ſignify, 
Tou have carried the tabernacle of your god Mo- 
loch, the image of Chiun, and the ſtar of your gods, 
if not that theſe gods were perſons dictinct from 
Jehovah, apprehended at leaſt as - ſuch in the 
mind of idolaters ? What does that declaration 
mean, I will not give my glory to another,” if it 
doth not denote a falſe external worſhip” which 
they addreſſed to the true Co? What can that 
zealouſy ſignify which he avows againſt falſe 
gods, that continual compariſon of idolatry to 
a woman who abandons her huſband” to proſti- 
tute herſelf ro another,” if this otber, in reality, is 
only God himſelf, though ſerved with afalſe wor- 
ſhip? To be jealous of one's (elf, is not this ab- 
ſurd ? This is a figure, it is true, employed by 
the prophets, whoſe ſtyle is very elevated; but 
a figure alſo which muſt convey ſame meaning, 
like that expreſſion, for example, Thou ſbalt call 
me no more Baal, but thou ſbali call me tby huſband ; 
and an infinite number of paſſages of this kind, 
not only in the prophets, but alſo in the ſacred 
hiſtorians, whoſe ſtyle is very ſimple, and which 
ſuppoſe-that all who are idolaters have wh 2 
knowledge of the true God. igt 

In effect St. Paul tells us, That the N 
through wiſdom knew not God, whoſe perſections 
were — viſible in the works of creation. He 
tells us, The pagans were without Cod; that is, 
they knew not the true God. He ſays indeed, 
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in another place, That they bad known God; but 
either this is to be underſtood of the philoſo» 
phers, or one muſt diſtinguiſh the time. For- 
merly mankind knew their Creator, but this 
knowledge was after wards loſt. St. Paul alſo 
adds, bey did not glorify bim as Cod; that is, un- 
der the idea of Creator, and in the proper perſon 
of the univerſal Parent, Nritber bert thankful ; 
becauſe, in effect, theſe thankſgivings were ad- 
Areſſed to falſe wods, perſonally diſtinguiſhed 
from the Creator: for otherwiſe the not tender- 
ing acknowledgments to what they apprehended 
to be God, was not by any means their crime. 
Their long prayers, full of eternal repetitions, 

would have been irkſome to him, if he had been 
capable of hearing them. Finally, the apoſtle 

ſays, They: changed the truth of God into à lie; 
that is, for the one true God they ſubſtituted 
falſe ĩmaginary deities; and, loſt to all rational 

\diſcernment, worſhipped the N re 

ing the Creator. 

One may, therefore ee. ent all n I 

have advanced on this ſubject, that idolatry, 

ſuch as I at firſt defined it, violates. the divine 
law, both natural and poſitive. This it is which 
diſtinguiſhes idolatry and ſuperſtition, which pro- 
perly violates only poſitive law, unleſs by acci- 
dent it happen to ſtrike at one of the great laws. 
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| Idolatry, violates the la of nature, in 
changes. the object of warſhip ; an ohiect, wh 
one may eaſily diſcover. by, the. unaſſiſted light 
of reaſon. Superſtition changes the true mode 
of worſhip, which cannot perfectly; by nou 
bot, by the aid of revelation. . | une 

Idolatry, Which violates the ls of natyye, 
ca0- never. receive. ſacredneſs. by a, politive Jaw, ; 
though what had appeared ſuperſticious 40 
ſimple uninſtrufted reaſon, may become lawful 
by a poſitive preſcription. © © 
Io honour che Deity by ammal ſacrifices, to 
worſhip him in the preſence of an ark, as the 
Jews did, would have been deemed ſuperſtition 
in the judgment of plain reaſon, but which be- 
came lawful under the Moſaic conſtitution. 
Now that this mode of worſhip is abrogated by 
the goſpel, it would be ſuperſtition, that is, a 
falſe addition to that worſhip, which God at 
preſent requires. 

But to adore a falſe god, like Oſiris, in the 
preſence of an ox, was idolatry and ſuperſtition 
at the ſame time : idolatry, with. regard to the 
_ objef adored ; and ſuperſtition, with regard to 

the manner of adoring, | 
To believe that we can appeaſe the true God 

by human ſacrifices, is the moſt atrocious of all 
ſuperſtitions. To adore the true God under the 

_ Preſence of ſome ſenſible object, which is not ap- 
-prehended to reſemble him, is the moſt excuſe 
able of all ſuperſtitions, before God have per- 
D4 mited 
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mitted or forbidden it: if it is true that he 
weighs actions in the balance of equity, and 

according as it pleaſes man to claſs them 
under ſuch and ſuch a predicament, But to ſa- 
crifice human victims to a falſe god, as the 
Egyptians“ did in honour of Ofiris, upon his 
own tomb, is the moſt flagitious idolatry, and 
at the ſame time the moſt enormous 5 
don chat e ever was 8 e ee 
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YSTERIES are a ſource of diſputation 
and of diviſion among chriſtians. Some 
would totally baniſh; them from religion; 
others, not content with thoſe which it may ad- 

mit, create themſelves a pleaſure in augmenting 
the number of them, and multiply them to in- 
finity. What ſide ought one to take in this 
diſpute? Is there no middle path to purſue, be- 
Tween theſe two oppoſite extremes? This is 
what I deſign to canvaſs in the enſuing diſcourſe. 
To this purpoſe we will firſt obſerye the differ- 
ent ſenſes which this word myſtery may admit: 

ſecondly, we will examine in what ſenſe we may 
ſay that there are myſteries. in religion; and 
in what manner one is obliged to n 
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thoſe which it contains: in the laſt place, wo 
will deduce from the principles laid down, ſome 
general refletions on the conduct which chriſ- 
tians ought to obſerve with regard to myſte- 
ries. ;_ © 
The word aſtery in general ſignifies a thing 
concealed; bug as a,thing may be congealgd, from 
us different ways, this name is attributed fo va- 
rious things which are not equally concealed 
from us, and which have not, with * to 
us, the ſame degree of obſcurity. | 
_ A}, Thefacrtd ane nr name of ny 
ſtery to thoſe truths which revelation 2 1 
to us, and which would have been unknown to 
men had they enjoyed only the guidance of rea- 
ſon. Thus the doctrine of the vocatiöm of the 
Gentiles to the privileges of the goſpeb is called 
a myſtery; becauſe that beſore Jeſus Chtiſt had 
commuanded his apoſtles to preach the goſpel 
-thi the whole world, this defign, which 
- God Had formed, of manifeſting himſeif to all 
men, vas a ching unknown, 'a thing concealed. 
In this ſenſe it is that St. Paul, informing the 
Chriſtians chat all mankipd ſhall not be dead 
- when jeſus Chriſt ſhall deſcend to judge the 
world, calls this doctrine a myſlery, becauſe thar 
vas à particular cireumſtance, with regard to 
the laſt judgment, which mankind had been ig- 
norant of till chat time : it had been a thing 
coneraled from them till the time that St. Paul 
ſuſdrmed them of it. It is in this ſenſe that 
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the word myſtery is moſt frequently employed in 2 


the books of the New Teſtament. 

2. The name of aſtery is alſo given to choſe 
doctrines of religion which acquaint us but im- 
perfectly with thoſe ſubjects which they preſent 
to our minds, which only communicate to us 
inſufficient: ideas. It is in this ſenſe that one 
may ſay; that the conduct of Providence is a 
myſtery; becauſe, though we know various 
things concerning the manner in which Provi- 
dence” governs this univetſe, we are very far 
from knowing all the rules a it W in 
this great regard. [1 
3. One gives the name of myſtery to 055 FO 
obſcure and unknown to us in the things that 
relate to religion. We do not know, for exam- 
ple, in what time God will make his goſpel 
known to thoſe nations, which hitherto have 
been plunged in the darkneſs of paganiſm; 

this to us, we ſay; is a myſtery. We are igno- 
rant alſo, for inſtance; in what manner God will 
judge thoſe who ſhall have fallen into this or 
that error, which appears dangerous to us: in 
this we acknowledge a my/tiry. We are igno- 
rant what motive influenced the Deity to com- 
municate his goſpel to one nation rather than to 
to another at à certain time: on this ſubject 
we ſay, with St. Paul, O the depth of the riches 
both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God 
how unſearchable are his judgments, and his 
*ways paſt finding out 


4. Divines 
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4. Divine give the name of nyſtery to certain 
doctrines, which are, ſay they, above reaſon, 
and: which reaſon. cannot comprehend.” In this 
ſenſe they Ryle the doctrine of the Trinity and 
Incarnation a myſtery. - 
5. There are divines. who! make uſe of this 
a to denate doctrines, which are not only 
incomprehenſible but even contradictory. It is 
in this ſenſe that the Roman — call their 
tranſubſtantiation a myſtery. 
In fine, the word myſtery is be em- 
er to de note in general the truths of religion. 
It ſeems even that the ſcripture ſometimes makes 
uſe of it in this ſenſe. Thus Chriſt ſaid to his 
diſciples : Ta you it is given to know the myſteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, that is, to know the 
truths af my goſpel, which remain concealed 
from the reſt of mankind. +» Let every one regard 
ut, Jays St. Paul, as ſeward of the myſteries of 
Chriſt,” meaning of thoſe truths which Jeſus 
Chriſt came to teach men, and of which the 
greateſt part of men are ignorant. We: ſpeak 10 
Jon the wiſdom of God in a myſtery; that is, we 
publiſh an excellent inſtitution which God has 
revealed to us, and the greateſt part of whoſe 
[truths was before unknown to the world. 
- Theſe are things which eye hath not ſeen, as he 
_ afterwards adds, nor ear heard, and which it 

hath erer mn of man ta con- 
cæiye. 


hy - J 
7 
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The Jews and Pagans were fallen into ſuch 
dreadful darkneſs of ignorance and error, that 
the greateſt part of the truths, even the moſt plain 
and obvious which the apoſties preached to them, 
were myſteries to them; truths which they had 
been ignorant of till that time, and for the 
knowledge of which they were indebted to the 
apoſtles. For which reaſon it is, that theſe laſt 
ſometimes give the name of myſtery to the truths 
which they deliver, whatever may be their na- 
ture; becauſe being unknown, they were myſte- 
ries to the people to whom they were commu» 
nicated. To take the word myſtery in this ge- 
neral ſenſe, all religion will be full of myſteries, 
ſince in this ſenſe they give the name of miy/ſtery 
to all the truths which it contains, even to the 
plaineſt, and to thoſe which are the moſt level 
to our capacity. But this is not the buſineſs in 
hand. The queſtion is to know, if by taking this 
word in the other ſenſes which we have indicated, 
we can aver that there ate myſteries in religion. 
This is what we ſhall immmediately examine. 

Firſt then, if by myſteries are underſtood 
truths which revelation diſcovers, and which 
were unknown to us by reaſon, it is certain that 

| there are various myſteries of this kind in the 
Chriſtian religion. Thoſe truths, for example, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſaviour of men; that he 
| paſſed his life in an abject condition z that he 
died upon a croſs ; that he is riſen again; that he 
aſcended into heaven; that he ſhed from thence 
| the 
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the effuſions of the ſpirit upon the apoſtles; that 

he will come one day to judge the whole world; 
that all the dead ſhall riſe to make their appear · 
ance together at his tribunal; and ſeveral other 
truths of this nature, are things of which our 
reaſon” could not inform us, and which we have 
learned folely from Chiiſtianity. They are 
therefore all of them ſo many myſteries, which the 
goſpel hath revealed to us. But it ought to be 
remarked, that after this revelation theſe my/te- 
ries ceaſe to be myſteries; they are no longer 
things contealed; they are things which we 
know as accurately as thoſe truths which are beſt 
known to us by reaſon; they are ſecrets 
trhich ceaſe to be ſecrets to us, from the mo- 
ment that God has been pleaſed to impart them 
to us. One ought not to make any difficulty 
in receiving myſteries of this kind, which one 
may find in the books of the New Teſtament. 
The divinity of theſe books once proved, we 
ought to receive all the truths in which they in- 
ſtruct us in a clear and accurate manner, though 
teaſon 0 itſelf would not conduct us to thoſe 
Ons © 44 T3 
IF by myſtery we SF ae doctrines 
which only give us inadequate ideas of the ſub- 
Jes which they preſent to our minds, it is cet - 
tain that there are diverſe myſteries of this nature 
in religion. All the perfections of God, all his 
n, our own nature, are in this reſpect my/- 

5 deri. We have only very imperfect ideas of 
5 2 all 
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11 theſe things. What the ſcripture delivers 


t) us on theſe topics, is not ſulficient:to give us 


4 perfect knowledge of theſe great objects. At 


eek ſays St. Paul, we fee but in part, we 


es through a glaſs darkly.” There is in almoſt 
all things which are the objects of religion, a 
bright and dark fide. In this" reſpect then; 
there are almoſt every where myſteries. But 
what ought to be remarked is, that we are 
obliged to receive of theſe myſterious doctrines 
only what is clear ina them, and what is level to 
out capacities. We"are not obliged to view 
them bur only on the luminous fide which they 
exhibit to us. We ought not, neither can we 
contemplate them on the dark, by whieh they 
are inacceffible to us. I will render this fe- 
flection perceptible by an inſtance.” One may 
regard eternity as a myſtery. In eternity there are 
circumſtances we cannot comprehend. © How is 
it poſſible, for example, to add always to a du- 
ration which is already infinite. If à being 
Hath exiſted from all eternity, it ſeerhs that he 
myſt have exiſted an infinite number of years, 
an infinite number of days. Are there then as 
many years as days in the immenſe extent of his 
duration! Theſe are difficulties which extremely 
embarraſs us on this ſubjeck. This is the d 
' fide of this doctrine, on which we are not obliged 
to pronounce, + But there is in the eternity of 
God ſomething clear, and of which we *eaffly 


form an idea; that is, that God hath always ex- 


iſted, 


— 


there were doctrines of this nature in religion, 


53 would be altogether * to believe 
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iſted, and that he will always exiſt ; that he hath 
had no beginning, and will never have an end; 


and this is all we are obliged to believe on this 


ſubje&, With regard to myſteries of this na- 
ture, therefore, we ought to receive what | they 
exhibit to us clearly, and to ſuſpend our judg- 
ment in acknowledging our ignorance in regar 


to what is obſcure in them. 


3 If by nyſtery is underſtood what is obſcure 
and unknown to us in the things of religion, it 
is very certain that there are, as we have juſt re- 
marked, various things which are unknown to 


us among thoſe things in which religion is con- 


verſant. But thoſe things which are unknown 
to vs, make no part of religion. They have 


not been revealed to us. Since they continue 
to be unknown and concealed from us, the 
eonſtitute no part of the revelation, which hath 


been granted us: they ought not, they can- 
* be * object of our faith. _ 

. If one underſtand by wy/tery, incompre- 
henfible doctrines, there are no my/teries of this 
kind in. revelation, It is even a contradiction 
to ſay that a doctrine is revealed, and that it is 
incomprehenſible. To ſay that God reveals to 


us incomprehenſible doctrines, is to ſay that he 


gives us ideas of things of which we can form 


no idea, and of which be does not really give 


us any idea. This is abſolutely impoſſible, If 


them 
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them. For to believe a doctrine, is to connect 


the ideas Which can be formed concerning this 
doctrine. But one has no idea of ian incompre- 
henſible doctrine; one cannot therefore con- 
nect the ideas which conſtitute this in 
nor coaſequently believe: it. W.2214:20Ng.9 

One muſt male the ſame judgment concern 
ing cantradictory as concerning incomprehenſi- 
ble doctrines. It is a ſort of- pretended myſtery 
which cannot have place in a divine revelation. 


It is impoſſible that God, who is the author of 


our reaſon, ſhould teach us by his word, things 
directly contrary. to thoſe which he teaches us by 
clear and evident reaſonings. It would not even 


be poſſible for us to receive tlieſe kinds of doc- 


trine For to believe, as I have juſt ſaid, is to 
connect ideas. Nom the ideas that one pres 
tends to unite in a contradictory doctrine, can- 
not be conpected. They deſtroy one another; 
If: one affirmed; for example, that one aid the 
ſame body is at Paris and at Rome at the ſame 
time, it Mould not be poſſihle to believe it. I 
may, indeed, through weakneſs, through com- 
plaiſanoe, through che little attentiom which I 
give to what ia propaſed to me; ſay that 1 give 
my conſent to this. propoſition : I can join to- 


gether the words of which it is compoſed; but 


my mind cannot connect the ideas which theſe 
words expreſs. It cannot connect the idea of a 
body exiſting at Paris at a certain time, with 
tho nn tides at the ſame 


LY 
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inſtant at Rome. In aſſerting that this body is 
at Rome, one denies that it is at Paris; in 


aſſerting that it ĩs at Paris, one denies it to be at 
Rome. Theſe eee eee 
connect, deſtroy each other. 

The principles which we have juſt laid down 
obviouſly ſuggeſt the following TefleRions on 
the conduct which we ought | o obſerve with 
regdidheo Mysteries. 

1. It appears by what we have whemnced; in 
what manner weconghe 10 :e0crive Arne 
which men preſent to us under the idea of 
myſtery: that if they give us clear ideas of hat 
they are deſirous we ſhould believe, and make 
us evidently ſee that theſe ideas art contained in 
the word of God, we ought not to heſitate in 
receiving them, though they ſhould be things, 
which our reaſon of itſelf could not have diſ- 
eovered to us. The fcripture ſays, for exam- 
ple, that the dead muſt one day riſe again. 

We eaſily form ideas of what the ſcripture has 
taught us in this regard. We ought to believe ir, 
though our reaſon of itſelf cannot lead us to this 
truth. But if people propoſe to us as myſteries, 
doctrines that are incomprehenſible or contra 
dictory, we ought not to fuffer ourſelves to be 
dazzled with the ſpecious title with which they 
clothe them. We ought to reject them with 
out any ſcruple. It is not poſſible in truth to 
teceive them. One muſt only examine care- 
fully if the doctrine in queſtion de in reality in- 
$6: a; C * 
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comprchenſible. Sometimes this title is im- 
prudentiy givrn to doctrines which are mit of 
this order. For example, people ſay that thi 
doctrine of the incarnation is incomprehenſible; 
but they are miſtaken. If it were, it could 
not be received. The doctrine is briefly: this: 
That the Deity. in a very intimate. manner; was 
united to the man Chriſt Jeſus, inſomuch that 
one may regard all thoſe excellent leſſons which 
Jeſus Chriſt communicated to mankind; all the 
aſtoniſhing and miraculous operations which 
he. diſplayed before their eyes, as the language 
and actions of God himſelf, who was in him, 
who ſpoke by him, who acted by him -who 
manifeſted himſelf by him. Here is nothing 
but what is eaſily comprehended. It is truk, 


one does not comprehend what was preciſely 


the nuture of this union of the Deity with hu- 
manity; but as vr are not obliged to form diſ- 
tinct ideas of it, we are not obliged to be- 
lieve ed we do 0 en er peg 
of it. r: 

65 28 Ie appears from An we le ſaid; that 
it is injurious to accuſe moderate divines of be- 
ing enemies to nſterien. One may ſee dy what 
we have advanced agreeably to their ideas, that 
they reject not thoſe myſteries which in reality 
belong to teligion- They acknowledge; in che 
ſtrongeſt manner, that there are in the nature 
of God many things which tranſcend our weak 
pscity. They receive with devout regard 
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every thing which revelation hath added, which 
treaſon could not diſcover. © But they do not 
blindly ſubmit to the deciſions of men, who 
would often vend thoſe doctrines for myſteries, 
which havr no other foundation but their own 
imaginations. It is againſt zee pretended 
my ſteries that they declare war, and not 'againſt 
thoſe which religion contains. Penetrated with 
gratitude and eſteem for the truths which the 
goſpel teaches them, they cannot ſuffer that men 
fhould contaminate their ſacred! purity, by aſſo- 
-ciating with them dodrines which are abſurd, 
replete with difficulties and ' contradictions. 
One might with much more juſtice accuſe the 
rigid divines with being enemies to myſteries. 
It is doing . great injury to true myſteries, to 
unĩte with them, as they too often do, abſtract 
ſpeculations, loaded with difficulties and con- 
tradictions, which render religion contemptihle, 
-which make real myſteries to be queſtioned, 
which exhibiting religion under a diſad vanta- 
geous form, weaken the eſteem which men 
ought to cheriſh for it, and occaſion doubts to 
ariſe concerning its credibility. | Beſides, it ap- 
- pears from the facility with which theſe divines 
pronounce on all kinds of ſubjects, that they 
on much fewer my/teries than thoſe whom they 
reproach with being enemies to myſteries: Is it 
«aſked, far example, in what manner God hath 
-predeſtinated mankind to ſal vation? A mode- 
rate divine will tell * that the only thing 
78 & = as: 
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that he knows upon this: ſubject is, that God 
hath determined to ſave thoſe who ſhall believe 
in Jeſus Chriſt, and to condemn thoſe ho ſhall 
refuſe to-receive him. He will conteſs-thar he 
knows no mote than this concerning it, tllat 
this affair is to him a myſtery. But the rigid 
divine will not be content with ſuch a conciſe 
account: he will gradually unfold to: vou all the 
moſt hidden ſecrets of this myſtery: will tell you 
which is the rſt decree, which God: furmied in 
this reſpect ; which: the ſecond, and which the 
third, fourth and fifth. You would ſwear he 
had been one of the Almighty's cabinet council, 
ſo little is he embarraſſed with this ſubject, and 
with ſuch facility he pronouaces on what creates 
to others the greateſt. difficulties. ,1s: it en- 


quired; hat ſhall be the final condition of the 


heathens, who have not the happineſs of know - 
ing Jeſus Chriſt? What ſhall be the everlaſting 
ſtate of thoſe who have fallen into ſuch and ſuch 
an error? A moderate divine will ſay, that he 
leaves them to the equitable judgment of God, 
the ſole legiſlator, Who can ſave and who can 
deſtroy: he. will ſay, chat he hath not ſuſſicient 
light to decide, in any peremptory mannet the 
fate of the erroneous: that this is tot him a 
myſtery... But a ſevete divine, far from adopt< 


ing this myſtery, will directly pronounce che ſen- 


tence which they; ſhall: alluredly receive ati the 
laſt day, and damn them all without merey. 


An obſerver of characters will find, that the 


E 3 moderate 


— . 
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moderate divine ſuſpends his judgment on an 


inſmite number of ſubjects, and freely owns that 


they are pyſeries to him; whilſt the rigid, by 
his temerity in determining every thing, anni- 
| hilates divers yſteries, which the weakneſs of 
his ending ought to make him n 


A third refletion: which preſents elk on "Kis 


ſubjett i is, that the more myſterious a doctrine 


is, full of obſcurity and difficult of comprehen- 
fion, the leſs important it is to ſalvation. In 
effect, a doctrine is not important in religion, 
but in proportion to the influence it may have on 
our ſanctification. But a doctrine, full of ob- 
ſcurity, cannot have but very little influence on 
pup hearts, As it preſents to us but few ideas, 
and thoſe ideas very indiſtinct, it can make but 
a very flight impreſſion upon us. One may 
even aſſert here, that if there were among the 
doctrines of religion, my/teries incomprehenſible, 
theſe myſteries would be of no importance, that 
pot preſenting any "diſtin idea to our mind, 


they could not act upon it, nor, conſequently, 


contribute to its fanRification/ and da ap 


pinels. 


A fourth reflection which we ought: to make 
here is, that one ought to be very circumſpect 
in the judgments which one delivers concerning 
myſſteries in religion. One ought to aſſert no- 
thing but what reaſon and ſcripture teach us in 


# Clear and accurate manner. 8 
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free ſcope. to imagination, to be eager to decide 
every thing, is to put one's: {elf in evident dan» 
ger of being deceived. One then walks in a 
dark! region, one has no light to direct one's 
ſteps. If one refuſes to ſtop, one runs a riſł of 
wandering from the path, of ſtumbling. every 
moment, and being precipitated into error. 

Another reflection which naturally follows 
fa our principles, is, that we: ought to enter: 
tain great candour towards. thoſe, who fall into 
any errot with regard to. myſteries. ; They are 
in truth - guilty of ĩmprudence and temerity, 
They are wrong in hazarding a deciſion on theſe 
matters, without having a ſuſſicient light by 
which to form a clear judgment. But ſtill the 
ſubjects, on which their opinions are erroneous, 
are very difficult; it. is not eaſy to gain clear and 


exact ideas of them. The difficulty of the mat: 


ter in queſtion, requires that we would exerciſe 
indulgence and charity towards them. If the 
point were concerning things obvious and evir 
dent, on which it was eaſy to determine, one 
ſhould have fame reaſon to cenſure them for the 
bad uſe they made of their undetſtanding. 
They have no excuſe, who ſuffer themielyes to 
be deceived on ſubjects which have nothing- in 
them but what is ſimple: and level to our capa- 
city. But the more difficult; a matter is, the 
more eaſy is it to be deceived in our judgments 
concerning it, and the mote lenity and candour 


ought we to cheriſn towards thaſe who, have the 
E 4 misfortune 
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misfortune to wander from the truth, on ſub: 
jects ſo ſuſceptible of error and miſapprehenſion: 
Another reflection w hieh we withadd on this 
ſubject is, that they are not the difficult and ab- 
ſtract doctrines of religion; which oughr _— at- 
tract mot of our attention and ſtudy. Such 
doctrines are but of little uſe and importance. 
Though ve ſhould meditate on them ſrom morn- 
ing to night, they would: contribute; but very 
little te the illumination of our minds, and the 
ſatisfact ion of our hearts. We ſhould become 
neither much wiſer or much better. That 
which ought moſt to oecupy us, is the mectita- 
non of cheſe plain and clear truths which our 
religion contaibs. It iss the ſtudy cofi theſe 
truths; which, by the light they diffuſe in out 
minds, are efficacious in ſanctifying our hearts: 
it is the ſtudy and practice of our duties: it is 
this which ought to conſtitute our principal 
ſtudy, and our principal employment. In this 
regard we ought to follow that excellent maxim 
recorded in Dueteronomy : Secret things belong 
to the Lord our God, but thoſe things that are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, 
in order that we ren — 0 ry 
law, 
But men have too much pation her ne 
eakily to acquire the moderation we here requeſt 
of them. They will have myſteriets, that may 
ſerve to occupy, to exerciſe, and cal their ge- 
nius forth. 70 cure ee of this affection 
l L which 
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which they have for ſpeculative doctrines, the 
contemplation of which is a very uſeleſs em. 
ployment, one muſt point out to them ſubjects 

better ſuited to their capacities, and on which 
they may exerciſe cheir underſtandings with 
profit and advantage. Several of this kind one 
might indicate to them. There ate, for exam- 
ple, in morality Wend vice and abſtruſe points, 
on which we can acquire but imperfect ideas. 
Theſe are myſteries, into which it would be pro- 
per to make deep reſearches: it would be very 
uſeful to labour aſſiduouſly here, in order to 
gain preciſion and accuracy, that ve may not 
be embarraſſed on the part we are to take, when 
we ſhall find ourſelves in ſituations which re- 
quire a clear perception of theſe things. There 
are in the heart of man many depths which it 
would be cuſeful for ui Frequently: to ſound. 
The heart of man, ſays the ſcripture, is deceitful 
above all things, and"atſperately wicked ;\ who can 
4 it In general we know ourſeives; but 
very imperfectly. We ought to labour to ac- 
quire ag accurate a knowledge of ourſelves as 
poſſible.” One ought to endeavour to diſcover 
what is the ſituation of our hearts; what are 
the paſſions that commonly agitate it; what are 
the objects which make the deepeſt: impreſſion 
upon it, and which ſerve to excite theſe paſſions. 
One ought to endeavour to diſcover the vain 
illuſions it cheriſhes, and by which it confirms 
idſelf every day in bad habits. Theſe" are 


| myſteries. 
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Thee in the advent bodies — 
poſe this univerſe, infinite veſtiges of the wiſ⸗ 
dom of their Creator, which, through the ſlight 
attention which we pay to them, make na im: 
preſſion upon us. Theſe ate my ſteries of na- 
ture which well deſerve our moſt ſedulous ſtudy. 
We ought to make it our higheſt entertainment 
to ſurvey, in the various objects that ſurround 
ue, the traces of divine ſlill Which they exhi- 
bit to all attentive minds, in order to be elevated 
by theſe means to thoſe ſentiments of -admira- 
tion which we ought always to cheriſh for the 
perfections of the ſupreme Being, HE 37 
There are in the conduct which God hach 
obſerved in regard to his church, there are in 
the favours which he hath laviſhed on mankind 
by the miſſion of Jeſus: Chriſt, nſteries of wil. 
dom, of benevolence, of goodneſs, of holineſs, 
of power, which we ean never ſufficiently ad- 
mire. St. Peter informs us, that abe angels 
#bem/tlves dere to lou into theſe things, We 
ought not to be poſſeſſed with leſs of this ſacred 
ardour than they, in order to furniſſi ourſelves 
with juſt ideas of the wiſdom, goadnels, and 
power, which God Almighty hath manifeſted 
in the great work af our ſalvation. We can 
never entertain ideas of it too exalted, or enter 
into all the ſentiments of admiration and gta- 
. which are adequate to the benefies _ 


and diviſions. 
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God has conferred upon us. What idea ſoever 
we form of the benevolence which God has 


teſtified to us by Jeſus Chriſt, there will always 


be a great number of circumſtances that will 
eſcape-us, and which a ſecond meditation will 
make us perecive.- There will always be in the 
love of God myſteries, which wilt exerciſe our 
minds. We ought frequently to meditate on 
this important ſubject, in order to endeavour to 
comprehend, with all ſaints, what is the breadth 
and length, the depth and height of the love of 
Chriſt, which ſurpaſſeth all knowledge. Theſe 
are. my/teries, very worthy our attention: which 
deſerve much better to employ us than thoſe ab- 
ſtrat and metaphyſical myſteries which exerciſe 


ſo unprofitably the underſtanding of divines, 
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LA Myer glad, — abs you have been 
edified by my anſwer. You might have 
thought. that I only adhered to my. religion 
through prejudice z but now you have learned 
that I have not adopted it without knowing its 
principles. If I have characterized the Romiſh x 
religion, if I have painted its errors and its l 
worſhip in rather lively colours, you are not ig · = 
norant that I diſcriminate it from the perſons 
who profeſs it, eſpecially from you, madam, 
whom I perfectly eſteem and honour. My 
frankneſs, alſo, hath not diſpleaſed you: it had 
the ſame motive which awakened your charity 
for me; You thought me in danger, and I was 
willing to diſſipate your alarms, What re- 
mined 
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mained farther, except it was the teſtifying mine 
for yqu in my turn? After the generous exam- 
ple you have ſet me, could: ] intereſt: myſelf too 
ſtrongly in n oncaling: they 


3 you? 
I make no doubt, though hou, * e mid 


me, but you are perfectly acquainted with ;youb 


catechiſm, and, as it is but of little ſigniſicance to 
knoweit merely by heart, I farther believe that 
you have ſtudied the proofs and principles of it. 
A Turk may be inſtructed in all the doctrines 
of his religion, and yet never once ſuſpect his 
religion itſelf, becauſe he hath leſs inveſtigated 


it by his own particular examination, than 


blindly e it from the l n in- 
ſtructors. t : bowo fe ids 

Neither * you; madam, confined-yourſelF 
merely to theſe elements. You: are acquainted 
with the force of education, and the deſpotiſm 
of prejudices, which are ĩimbibed wick our nurſeꝰs 
milk: You have endeavoured, firſt of all, to 
ſecure to yourſelf a certain rule, independent of 


the authority of your particular teachers, ahd 


what they had taught you from your infancy 
you have not failed rigidly to compare with this 
rule. You knew it was not ſafe to rely ſolely 
on their word. If the director be a ſeſuit, he 
may inſinuate a lax morality: if a Janſeniſt, he 


awakens ſuſpicions of hereſy. At leaſt it is = 
| _ manner the world ſpeaks of bot. | 
. | Cz — 
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Every true chriſtian, therefore tries the ſpi- 
tits, otherwiſe if the blind lead the blind, they 

will both fall into the pit. The admonition 
comes from the beſt authority: 101 is the 85. 
viour who gives it. 

Zy chis admonition you have arofend, 2 
rae; and it is only after ſtrict examination, 
worthy” the importance of ſuch a tranſaction, 
that at laſt you have taken and ought to take 
your party in religion. An examination indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, and without which a perſon 
_ wouldbe a Mahometan in Turky, and a Pagan 
in China, with as much reaſon as be is a Catholic 
in France, and a Papiſt beyond the Alps. 
I am oni in pain with regard to the rule 
which you have followed; for if unfortunately it 
mould prove falſe, you will only have built 
upon the ſand: the ſtructure of your faith will 
fall in ruins, and in that caſe it would undoubt- 
ny be beſt to begin 2 different dice. 

With regard to mine, it is founded upon 4 
W and I deſire you, madam, to give your- 
ſelf no diſtreſs upon this head. One may well 
repoſe this confidence in the ſacred ſeripture, 
which continually offers -itſelf to be a lamp to 
tighten our path. The ſame proofs which we 
have of its divinity convince us of the infallibi- 
lity of this rule, always employed with ſucceſs 
by the faithful, who were: deſirous to privilege 
W from 1 traditions and the 
leaven 
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eaven of falſe teachers, had we other example 
bur that of the Jews of Berza. © © 1 7 


They confronted the doctrines of the apoſtles 


with ſcripture, in order to judge which was 
right, whether the ' new comets” or the Jewiſh 
teachers, who boaſted of their firting'in the chaie 

of Moſes, and who alledged the antiquity of 
their church, the ſueteſſion of their high-prieſts, 
their traditions, 125 * cherch of Nome now 
does. . he) 

But more denen dil the Jewiſh er, 
who permitted all the world to read the holy 
ſcripture, the church of Rome puts this lamp 
under à buſhel. © It flies the light of day, that 


would be detrimental to its intereſts. Did ic 
allow the free uſe of the ſcripture, people ar 


fealt would not find here the worſhip of images 
and relicks, the adoration of the wood of the 
crofs, devotion to the Virgin, the ſacrifice of 
the maſs; above all, the religious -honour of 
ſaints, and ſo many other practices, of which 
there is not the leaſt trace in ſcriprure, but which 
however are the capital articles of the church 
of Rome. Always jealous of chis book às ef 
an enemy, this church has put it in the u 


erpurxgatorius of prohibited boooks, She is l- 


ways declining the attack ; always fighting in re- 
treat; always eluding by new diſtinctions, abſo- 
ute worſhip, and relulive worſhip; the latria, tlie 
uin, and the byperdoulia ; expreſſions very pro- 

9 2 s people: whillt the - 
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word of God is certainly obſcure, thou ſpall. nod 
bow down before mages mor worſaip them... /, 
Since this is the caſe, had not a grave author, 
who was careſſed by three popes, reaſon 0 ſay, 
in a work dedicated to Paul the third, that the 
affairs of the church would be in a better con- 
dition without the ſcriptures. Hence this lan- 
guage: That che ſcripture is a dead letter and a 
leaden rule: that God never intended. chat tha 
church ſhould dept depend c on writings of paper.and 
parchment; that traditions can ſupport them- 
ſelves without the authority of ſcripture z but 
- that, without, the authority of, the. church, the 
en tures would have no more authority. than 
XG fabl Theſe ate the. ſerious and de- 
rate declarations of writers whom this very 


"4 8 indulgent mother hath thought it her duty to 
honour. with the purple. From amidſt theſe 
impieties ſhe knew how to ſeparate. their good 
intentions, Which were to hold her true bade 
in an holy. and ſubmiſſive ignorance. . ob 
Thus the abbẽ de la Trape; that great. be- 
former of the monaſtic life, tells us, as. a moſt 
«excellent anecdote, that... Saint Thereſa one day 
.teplied to a girl of underſtanding, ,who, ſaid ſhe 
would bring her Bible to the convent: Me quant 
eit ber you nor your Bille, we are paor ignorant 
Souls who know only bow to ſpin and obey. O the 
- pious ſtate. of perſons who conſecrate themſelxes 
= to God! Ignorant religioniſts, but moſt excel- 
en how could def mit ef heaven. ; 
1 bros 8 n 
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In order to juſtify this conduct, you lay, 
madam, that your church hath had Ber reaſons. 
I am of your opinion, But in regard to the 
great wiſdom of theſe reaſons, pardon me, I in- 
treat you, if here I preſume to diſſent from you. 
For this preſumption I am ſufficiently puniſhed* 
by the violence I do'my own heart, which would 
with rapture adopt the ſame ſentiments as you do. 
But a ſuperior force deprives me of ſo great a 
ſatisfaQtion, and prevents me from ſeeing the 
wiſdom of thoſe reaſons, unleſs one underſtand 

by wi/dom the being more wiſe than God, who' 
freely admits to the reading of his word both 
prieſt and people, men, women, and children | 
without diſtinction. And the wiſeſt of all kings h 
informs us at the head of his Proverbs or max- ; | | 


ims, that his principal-deſign is to give diſcern- 3 
ment to the ſimple, and inſiruftiong to the young. ; 
How infinitely remote is this from that wiſ- 1 
dom which the church of Rome adopts in her 
practice! It would be difficult to believe, did | | 
not experience convince us of it, that there | | 
could ever have fallen into the mind of man a 
paradox as extraordinary as this, that the holy | 
ſcripture of the Old and New Teſtament was 
given for no other purpoſe but to be read by 
prieſts and by perſons well inſtructed in reli- 
gion; and that the reading of it has always been 
interdifted, agreeably to the intention of God 
and of the ſacred writers, to the common peo- 
ple among both Jews and Chriſtians.” Theſe 
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are the very words of M. Dupin, a famous 
doctor of the Sorbonne, who afterwards demon- 


ſtrates the contrary from ſcripture itſelf, and 


from the practice of Jews and Chriſtians. 


But you ſay, madam, is it an inſtance of 
great wiſdom to put into the hands of young 


people, for example, the Song of Solomon, and 


to ſuffer the groſs uninſtructed herd, both of 
men and women to read the ſublime and ab- 


ſtruſe parts of St. Paul's Epiſtles ? And ought 


one, madam, becauſe the ſcripture has difficult 


paſſages, deprive the ignorant of every thing, 
that is plain and clear in them ? It is the duty 
of paſtors to render the reading of the ſcriptures 
plain and eaſy to the common people, but it is 
ſacrilege to attempt to raviſh"them out of their 
hands. 

It is true the Song of Songs requires ſome 
previous preparations. Wherefore St. Jerom, 
after having adviſed a lady to make her daugh- 
ter read all the books of ſcripture, and preſcrib- 
ed to her the order according to which ſhe was 
to read them, adds, that ſhe ought to reſerve 
the Song of Solomon tothe laſt, in order that ſhe 
right the better be in a ſituation to compre- 
hend the ſpiritual ſenſe of it, This advice ſhews 
the good ſenſe of that father; but does it follow 
from hence, that we ought to interdict to Chriſti- 
ans the reading of this Bible? Quite the contrary. 

The intention of St. Paul undoubtedly was, 
Wat his Epiſtles ſhould be read by thoſe to 

_ whom 
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whom he wrote them; and in all thoſe which he 
wrote to the churches, he addreſſes himſelf to all 
believers in general. The Epiſtle to the Romans, 
which is the moſt abſtruſe, is directed not to 
teachers, but to all who are at Rome. Moreover, 
ſometimes he exhorts them to admoniſh their 
own paſtors of their duty. Heeven admits them 
as judges between himſelf and their teachers. 

St. Chryſoſtom, madam, was not of your 
opinion. I am extremely delighted, my bre- 
thren,” ſays he in his firſt ſermon on the Epiſtle 
to the Romans, and he addreſſes himſelf expreſſ- 
ly to mechanicks, I am extremely delighted 
to hear read in this city the Epiſtles of St. Faul. 
But my grief, amidſt this joy, is to ſee ſuch a 
number of people ſtrangers to the writings of this 
holy apoſtle, which they ought not to be.“ He 
afterwards conjures them to apply themſelves to 
the diligent peruſal of his writings, notwithſtand- 
ing their difficulties. ** Seek, ſays he, and you 
ſhall find; knock at this gate and it ſhalb be 
opened to you. 

After all, che Epiſtles of St. Paul 4 as 
much to be * as the Bull of Clement the XI. 
in which celebrated bodies of men and inſtitu- 
tions of literature find inextricable difficulties, 
to ſay no worſe. Would you for this reaſon, 
madam, conſent to ſuppreſs it too? As for the 
Song of Solomon, it is at leaſt as good as the mar- 
riage of &. Deminic and of Allen la Roche with 
the holy Virgin, who comes and kiſſes them 

F 3 very 
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very amorouſly; with ſeveral other curious cir- 
cumſtances related by grave authors, which your 
church, ſo wonderfully ſcrupulous and vigilant, 
does not however deem it proper to interdict. 
The whole ſtory is, in our days, re- publiſhed 
at Paris, and adorned with all the beauties of 
the French language, by the reverend father P. 
Craſſet, with the approbation of his ſociety and 
his archbiſhop, in order to be better adapted to 
the capacity and uſe of individuals. 

Lou add, madam, that in a particular book 
are diſpenſed to them all thoſe morſels of ſcrip- 
ture which are proper for them to receive and 
digeſt. Yes, thus it is, that they give them 
the word of God mutilated and mangled, and 
not in the manner St. Paul directs: Let the 
word of God in all its fullneſs dwell in you. 
This is the text of a beautiful homily of St. 
Chryſoſtom, who exhorts his audience to read 
the ſcripture all entire. For, ſays he, regard 
no other maſter but the word of God, which 
you have in your hands. No man can inſtruct 
vou, as this divine word doth: for oftentimes 
thoſe to whom we addreſs ourſcives for inſtruc- 
tion, hide from us many things. Attend, ma- 
dam, to this laſt expreſſion. In effect; have 
they put amongſt thoſe foreds you ſpeak: of, the 
ſecond commandment of the law, and all the 

es which clearly condemn the opinions of 
your ghoſtly directors. 


But 
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But you reply, It would be dangerous. If you 
mean with regard to morals, thanks be to God, 
it is a thing ſtill unheard of, that ever his word 
hath ever contributed to corru pt them. Sanc- 
tify them, ſaid our Lord, by the truth, thy word 
is truth. Theſe whe deſign to corrupt them- 
ſelves, will certainly never apply to the holy 
ſeripture: and if any heart, by an unnatural 
perverſion, ſhould happen to convert for itſelf 
this manna into poiſon, is it juſt, is it wiſe, that 
an infinite number of good ſouls ſhould be de- 
prived of their moſt ſalutary nutriment ? 

Would it prove dangerous with reſpe& to 
hereſy ? Here, madam, is the great fort in which 
you entrench yourſelf, Thoſe, whom your 
church is pleaſed to ftyle heretics, would multi- 
ply infinitely, and the precaution manifeſts 
great wiſdom. But to this objection St. Chry- 
ſoſtom will reply with great ſeriouſneſs. He 
had ſtudied this matter thoroughly ; and great 
experience, joined to great abilities, had taught 
him from what ſource the corruption of the 
mind as well as that of the heart was derived. 
* Grant me then this which T aſi from you, ſaid 
he to his flock, and cheriſh, for the writings of St. 
Paul only, that paſſion which yon bave for money. 
For be aſſured, that it is from ignorance of the 
ſcriptures, as from a wretched fountain, that an 
infinity of evils hath flowed. It is from this 
that this crowd. of hereſies hath proceeded, that 
«regularity of manners; thoſe unptoficable-pur- 
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ſuits, and all thoſe frivolous amuſements and 
vam occupations in which Chriſtians are now 
engaged. | 
He elſewhere in a very ſpirited manner cen- 
ſures them, that they employed more pains to 
learn and retain the airs and ſongs of the thea- 
tre, than to read and meditate the word of God. 
Upon this he exclaims : It is this which now 
ruins all, that you imagine that none but the re- 
ligious ought to read the holy ſcripture.” Does 
it not ſeem, madam, that this moutb of gold, as 
his name imports, this oracle of the ancient 
church, intended to anticipate all your pleas ? 
But he was far from foreſeeing that in future 
time to neglect the ſcriptures would become a 
duty, and to prohibit the reading of them, a 
wiſe precaution. St. Auguſtin alſo thought 
very differently. In his Confeſſions he accuſes 
himſelf for having embraced Manicheiſm, which 
was ſolely owing to their having told him in his 
youth not to read the ſcriptures: and if you are 
ſcared with the apprehenſion of heretics, he will 
tell you, that nobody-ever availed themſelves of 
that artiſice. If you will believe them, ſays 
he, the truth was not communicated by writing 
but. the living voice. They ſtrive to ſhelter 
their preſumptuous imaginations under the pre- 
text of our Lord's words, I bave many things 
yet to ſay to you. They uſually ſay, that the 
apoſtles did not reveal all things to all: that 
there are certain things which they declared in 


public, 
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public, but that they taught the reſt in pri vate, 
referring to what St. Paul ſays to Timothy, 
Keep the depoſit, or "that which is committed to 
thee,” Such was the method of all the ancient 
heretics, according to St. Auguſtin, who had 
particularly ſtudied them: and that nothing 

might- be wanting to the portrait which he 
gives us of them, it hath exactly happened that 
the new partiſans of their method have under- 
ſtood by this depo/it, the inexhauſtible treaſure 
of their traditions which they want to ſubſtitute 
for the ſcriptures. I leave you then to judge, 
madam, which of us two incurs the greater 
hazard of falling into hereſies, meaning, as St. 
Auguſtin hath juſt defined them, the preſump- 
tuous imaginations of the human mind, which 
frames for. itſelf a new rule, different from the 
word of God. | | 

At laſt: you advance, as though you made a 
great conceſſion, that your biſhops fail not to 
permit the reading of the ſcripture to all perſons 
whom they know will do it without danger. How 
madam, merely permit it! That is not ſufficient. 
A perſon, that heard you, would infer that this 
reading of the Bible is permitted, jult as it is 
permilied one to 90 to a ball or read a romance; 
a privilege which is granted only to perſons of 
approved virtue, and which one has a right to 
interdict to thoſe who could not go without dan- 
ger. But to permit here is nothing: one muſt, with 
St, Chry ſoſtom, exhort people to it, to thunder 
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in their cars, to fulminate reproofs, to cry that 
every thing is loſt. To prelates and preachers 
one cannot herein propoſe a better model than 
Chry ſoſtom. 

Do they ſpeak ſtom their pulpits as loudly as 
he? Like him, are they perpetually returning to 
the charge? © I exhort you continually, ſaid he 
to them one day, and 1 will never ceaſe to*ex- 
hort you, not to content yourſelves with hear- 
ing the inſt ructions which are delivered here, 
but aſſiduouſly to read the ſacred ſcripture when 
you are at your reſpeftive homes. I have al- 
ways made it my endeavour to inſpire this affec- 
tion into thoſe whom I have converſed with in 
private: and let no perſon alledge thoſe excuſes 
which are ſo ridiculous, ſo ſhameful, and ſo wor- 
thy of cenſure: my profeſſion as a lawyer en- 
groſſes all my time; I am occypied in ſtate 
affairs, I am a mechanic, I am a perſon involved 
in ſecular buſineſs; it is not for me to read the 
ſcripture, but for thoſe who have renounced the 
world, and who lead a life ſuitable to ſuch a ſi- 
tuation. Poor man I what do you tell me? On 
the contrary, on account of theſe very occupa- 
tions you have more occaſion to read your Bible. 
For thoſe perſons, you mention, have not that 
need of this ſacred aid; they are ſeated upon 
the ſhore out of all danger, they enjoy an happy 
ſecurity ; but we, who live amidſt the agita- 
tions and tempeſts of this life, we who are ex- 
poſed to the neceſſity of incurring an infinite 
number 
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pumber of faults and follies, we have the ut- 
molt neceſſity of being always aſſiſted and ſup- 
ported by the exhortation and conſolations 
which we find in the ſacred ſcriptures. 

All the reſt, madam, inculcate the ſame; and 
we might tranſcribe for you on this head a 
great number of the ſermons of the ancient fa- 
thers. But is it thus they preach throughout 
the whole extent of your church, eſpecially in 
Italy, where the church hath fixed the center of 
its unity, and where the common people ſcarce 
know that there is ſuch a book as the Bible in 
the world. And how could they grant this li- 
berty, after the commiſſion decreed by the 
council of Trent, which hath prohibited the 
ſcriptures to certain perſons, becauſe more harm 
would accrue to them than good. Again, was 
there are any juſt reaſon to flatter one's ſelf that 
they would leave, at leaſt, the diſcernment of 
this affair to the prudence of the biſhops, if the 
explication of Clement VIII. had not taken from 
them the power of granting a licence to pur- 
chaſe, to read, or to keep Bibles printed in the 
vulgar tongue. They have taken care, madam, 
not to inform you accurately on this head. I 
know very well, that ſeveral of your bi 

have but little faith as to theſe kinds of decrees; 
one muſt do them juſtice; but unhappily their 
number is very inconſiderable: and you cannot 


exculpate all the whole bulk of your church, 


which certainly on this point, as ſome even of 
your 
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your literati have demonſtrated, deviate both 
from the expreſs command of God, from the 
deſign of revelation, from the very nature and 
reaſon of the thing, from the advice of all the 
fathers, from the experience of all the faithful, 
and from the conſtant and univerſal practice of 
all ages: and this, without your church having 
the leaſt appearance of reaſon, except perhaps 
her own particular intereſt, and for fear leſt 
her additions or contradictions to the common 
law of Chriſtianity ſhould become palpable to 
the molt ignorant and the moſt ſtupid®. 


_-* There: needs no other proof of what the author ad- 
vances here, than the conſtitution wnigenitas, in which po 


Clement XI convemrr theſe propofitions of Father Queſ- 


nel: That it is uſcful and neceſſary at all times, in all 


places, and for all ſorts of perſons indifferently, to apply 
themſelves to the reading of the holy ſcriptures : that the 
obſcurity of theſe ſacred books will not excuſe any layman 
whomſocever from reading them: that the knowledge! of 
the myſteries of religion ought to be communicated indif- 


Ferently to all of the tender ſex by the reading of the in- 
ſpired writings ; and that it is afallacy to imagine the con- 


trary: That not to permit the reading of the ſcripture in 


"rhe vulgar tongue to all Chriſtians without diſtinction, is to 
cloſe the lips of the Redeemer which were opened to inſlruft 


them : that not to grant this reading of the ſcriptures to 


all indifferently, eſpecially of the goſpels, is to interdict the 
uſe of light to the children of light, and to cauſe them to 


ſuffer a kind of excommunication,” It is true that the 
condemnation: of theſe propofitions appeared ſcandalous ' 


to the wiſeſt and beſt of the church of Rome; that a num- 
ber of illufirious prelates in France appealed from this con- 
_ Kiruiion ; and that the deſtiny of this bull is ſtill undecided. 


Bot it is not leſs certain that this is the bull of the great 


oracle of Rome, and that it 18 received not only in Italy and 
Spain, but alſo in a great part of France, Germany, apd 


ſeyeral other Rates. 
5 But 
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But my zeal tranſports me too far. The 
reaſon of my enlarging fo much on this article, 
was becauſe it is in effect the moſt important of 

our grievances. The queſtion is not about a 
particular truth, but concerning the fundamen- 
tal rule ot faith. St. Chryſoſtom cried out that 
every thing was Loft from the moment the ſcrip- 
ture was neglected ; and we, madam, ſhould 
think that every thing was gained if the church 
of Rome gave it a free circulation. Truth 
would ſpread of itſelf, whilſt diſputes produced 
only the ſpirit of dividing from it. 

I am then in perfect ſecurity with regard to 
my rule. Let us now conſider, madam, if you 
can fay the ſame for yours, that is, for the ver- 
dict of that church of which the pope is the vi- 
ſible head: that church, according to you, 
againſt which the gates of bell will never prevail, 
and which, with whatever waves it be apitated, 
will always triumph over iruth—you meant to 
ſay, over error. It has indeed triumphed over 
the truth by means of Keeping it unrighteouſly in 
captivity, to uſe an expreſſion of. St. Paul. 

I ſee, however, madam, and I ſee it with 
pleaſure, that you have, at leaſt, occaſion for the 
ſcripture to prove the infallibility of your 
church. But if particular individuals cannot 
be aſſured of this fundamental principle but by 
reading it themſelves, and by examining with 
care whether it be clearly contained in them. 
whence .comes it that they hide this book from 

{3 them 
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them with ſo much precaution ? Is it not this 
to give occaſion to ſuſpect that it is with 
the church of Rome as it is with thoſe fictitious 
and ſclf-created nobility, who boaſt their great 
titles, but take care never to exhibit them to the 


world ! 
In effect, in theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, thes 


the gates of bell ſhall never prevail againſt his 
church, would every perſon clearly and diſtinctly 
ſee here a promiſe made to the Romiſh church 
rather than to the Greek church, which, fince 
the great ſchiſm, regards the Romiſh as a limb 

_ ſevered from her own body, and who alledges alſo 
the ſucceſſion of her biſhops from the apoſtles, 
and particularly from Peter, the founder of the 
church of Antioch, without ſpeaking of cecu- 
menical councils, which were always held within 
her boſom, and whither the Latins themſelves 
repaired to draw forth the truth? Every body 
would only fee that Jefus Chriſt here makes a 
promiſe to uis church; and that in order to 
know whether the church of Rome be really 
the church of Jeſus Chriſt, one muſt confront 
the doctrine of this church with the doctrine 
which Jeſus Chriſt hath left us in the ſcripture. 
By this method, madam, you would ores | 
come back to my rule. 

Would every body manifeſtly ſee in theſe 
words. a promiſe made to the viſible church, to 
the pope and cardinals, rather than to the invi- 
fible church, compoſed only of good people, for this 
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is. the definition. St. Auguſtin hath given of the 
church of Jeſus Chriſt ? Would every perſon” 
clearly behold here the promiſe of a viſible and 
infallible tribunal; as if Jeſus- Chriſt had no 
other method of ſupporting: his chureh againſt” 
the gates of hell? Why do I fay, every perſun 

— Would the keeneſt eye have ever deſcried, or 
even ſuſpected, in theſe words ſuch a promiſe, 
if the church of Rome, after having opened 
wide the gates of tradition, through which a 
crowd of errors and inventions have entered, had 
not availed itſelf afterwards of this i interpretation, 
unknown to all the ancient fathers, in order the 
better to ſhelter its innovations under the holy 
cloak of a pretended infallibility. 

But let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that Jeſus: 
Chriſt had promiſed to his church a viſible and 
infallible tribunal; how could we know where 
this infallibility reſides; whether it is, for exam - 
ple, in the pope or in the councils? and it is of 
ſo much the greater import to know this, as the 
whole truth of the Romiſh religion depends 
upon it. For you do not appear, madam, to 
be of the opinion of that good catholic, who de- 
clared, that for his part, he was never embar- 
raſſed by queſtions of this ſort; it ſufficed him 
that infallibility was ſome where or other incog. | 
in the church. With regard to myſelf, I can- 
not ſit down contented with this ſame incog. reſi- 
dence; it would inceſſantly expoſe me to dan- 
ger, either to receive as divine what is not fo, or 
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to teject as human what is divine; or indeed, 
which is little better than either, to remain 
perpetually in doubt; all three the greateſt 
crimes a perſon can commit in matters of reli- 
gion, and which would be inevitable as long as 
the ſear of infallibility is unknown. Now Jeſus. 
Chriſt hath not ordained it either in direct or 
indirect terms; and the church of Rome herſelf, 
who hath decided contrary to his authority a 
number of things in which ſhe ought not to 
have interfered, hath never dared to fix a point 
ſo neceſſary and ſo important. For if her deci- 
ſion had been, that the pope is the infallible. 
rule of faith, the Gallican church, which thinks 
it poſſible for his holineſs to err, would be 
heretical: and if her determination were, that a 
general council is the ſole infallible rule, to 
which one might appeal from all the arbitra- 
tions of the pope, the pope. himſelf, with all his 
divines, would be an heretic and even the great- 
| eſt of all heretics, ſince he would oſtentatiouſiy 
1 pretend to be the infallible rule of faith, and, 
| not content with deceiving himſelf on this head, 
1 would infallibly deceive all thoſe who ſhould 
have recourſe to him as an infallible otacle. 
Every time then that the Gallican church and 
i the pope ſhall differ, what party ſhall you and 
| I eſpouſe ? We ſhall. ſay perhaps, that they diſ- 
1 pute about queſtions which do not concern us. 
But if it happen that they reciprocally charge 
one another with maintaining propalttions that 
| | are 
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are ſcandalous, heretical, blaſphemous, or which 
even overthrow the love of God, morality, 
piety, and religion; then, how little ſoever we 
have at heart our ſalvation, you will acknow- 
ledge, madam, that it is high time to think for 


ourſelves, and to chooſe at leaſt between the 
Gallican church, who, according to ber cuſtom, 


would appeal to a general council, and the, | 
pope, who would treat this appeal with abemi- 


nation. .. Here, as our principles would be dif- 


ferent, we ſhould. ſeparate perhaps one from, 


another; a ſeparation which would be attended 
on my ſide with infinite regret. Worthy 
daughter of the Gallican church, you would 
repoſe on her boſom and wait the deciſion. of a, 
general council. As for myſelf, how. profound 
ſoever the veneration which I have always ex- 
preſſed for her, notwithſtanding her exterior, 
union with the church of Rome, yet as the evil 
- would be urgent, and futurity very uncertain, 


my only recourſe would be to the rule of rules, 


to the law and to the teſtimony. To thoſe words 
of our Lord, Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, I would reply, Speak 
Lord, for thy ſervant heareth: and if in his in- 
ſtructions I ſtill found any difficulty, at leaſt I 
might expect from his grace a relief to my 
ſcruples, and a ſuccour which I ſhould hope in 
vain to derive from men. 

Thus, madam, without having recourſe 8 
to the pope, who gives ænigmatical bulls, and 
wk 
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will not vouchſafe the explanation; or to a'coun- 
cil, which perhaps would never convene, or 
aſſemble too late, I take the ſhorteſt and pro- 
pereſt path to give my conſcience true repoſe. 
And what is admirable in this conduR, is, that 
by not recurting to the pope as to an infallible 
judge, I follow the advice of the Gallican 
church ; and by not applying'to a general coun- 
cil, I follow the judgment of the pope. Can I 
do better, in order to do juſtice to them both, 
than pronounce, on one fide, induced by the 
arguments of the Gallican church, that the pope 
is not infallible ; and declare alſo on the other, 
influenced by the pope's reaſons, that neither are 
general councils infallible ! Would you wiſh 
me, madam, on the firſt point, to be more a ca- 
tholic than the Gallican church; and on the ſe- 


cond, to be a better papiſt than the pope 


himſelf? | 
Ido not well know how you can reconcile all 
this: but, whilſt J am waiting for a better expe- 
dient, pemit me, madam, always to follow my 
rule, whoſe infallibility neither the one nor the 
other can conteſt; and to make you ſee, by tak- 
ing all the other articles of your letter, that if 
this rule is infallible, it is not leſs eaſy to make 


che application of it. 


— 


In general, whoſoever will read the ſcripture, 
willi certainly not find there either devotion to 
the Virgin, or religious homage paid to faints, 
or _ worſhip of images and relicks, or the ad- 

oration 
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oration of the wood of the croſs, or the refuſal 
of the euchariſtic cup, or purgatory and its de- 
ndencies, or traditons which he muſt follow 
independently on the word of God, or ſuch a 
number of other practices in- which the church 
of Rome makes almoſt all her religion to con- 
fiſt, and which, even in the opinion of her own 
divines, are not preſcribed in the ſacred books. 
I ſhould defire nothing farther to juſtify my diſ- 
approbation of it: but there is a circumſtance 
even farther than this; it is, that theſe ſame 
practices are directly contrary to the expreſs 
commands of God; and I do not ſee, madam, 
that you ſatisfactorily exculpate it from this 
charge. 
Tou complain that the world i imputes a great 
number of things falſely to your religion, But 


are thoſe miffals and hymns, which it autho- 
rizes, among theſe falſe imputations, in which 
ſhe is thus addreſſed: O queen of heaven, I be- 
ſeech you pardon my crimes, for againſt you alone 
have I finned ! Are thoſe applications, which are 
made to the Virgin, falſe imputations, which we 
meet with in the P/alter of Cardinal Bonaven= 
ture, and in the Bible of Mary by Albert the 
Great, where every the moſt exalted and incom- _ 


municable perfection which the ſcripture attri> - 
butes to the Supreme, is aſcribed to her. 
Among theſe falle imputations are there thoſe 
titles of goddeſs and divinity, which are given 


her by a great number of authors, for the moſt 
GG » : even 
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even by Jeſuits, who ſhould be well ſkilled in their 
religion? Sr. Antony of Florence, and Bernard 
of Buſtis, wiſh even that ſhe might be ſtyled the 
Goddeſs of Goddeſſes. Are thoſe extravagant 
devotions falſe imputations, which are however 
authorized by the popes ? witneſs the famous 
Bull called Sabbating, which was given by John 
XXII. in favour of the Carmelites : devotions, 
recommended by the faints, whom the church 
invokes, by the devotees, by cardinals, by 
monks and learned doctors, whoſe writings ſhe 
approved and tolerated at the time that ſhe ex- 
tended her vigilance ſo far as to prohibit the 
Bible to the people: all celebrated writers, 
faithfully cited by the Jeſuit Craſſet, in a book 
printed at Paris in 1679, with the privilege and 
approbation of his ſociety, where you will ſee, 
madam, that your devotions to the Virgin is 
very different from theirs. In fine, among 
theſe falſe imputations are there thoſe facts of 
public notoriety, which every where ſtrike your 
ſight, even in the ſtreets and common paths, 
principally in Spain and Italy, where the peo- 
ple forget God, to think of nothing but their 
Madona; and where, in their ſolemn ſervices, 
the genuflections and acclamations of the crowd, 
are all directed to her ſtatue, without any regard 
for the holy ſacrament, if by chance it paſs by 
them. And all this even in Rome itſelf, and 
under the eye of the boly father, the vicar of 
Jeſus Chriſt, the common father of all the 
faithful, 
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Faithful, and who undoubtedly is not ignorant 

what ought to be their true devotion. 
expected indeed, madam, that a perſon of 

your intelligence, and whom I diſcriminate 
from her church, would blame ſuch devotion 
as that of a brave officer, who ſaid he confided 
more in the mercy. of the Virgin than in that of 
Jeſus, which for a military man was placing his 
ſafety very wretchedly. But in reality this his 
ſecurity he had in common with an infinite 
number of people. You may be convinced of 
it every day by occular demonſtration. For, 
without mentioning thoſe eight or nine eccleſi- 
aſtics who applauded the captain for his rational 
piety, he ſaid nothing but what St. Antony of 
Florence and Anſelm have expreſſed in other 
words, namely, That the Virgin, as being a 
woman, is more merciful to ſinners, and more 42 
familiar than Jeſus Chriſt: that God is only 
father of the righteous, but that ſhe is the mo- 
ther of ſinners.” Other authors, cited with great 

eulogies by father Craſſet, ſay, © Thar if any _ 
one thinks himſelf aggrieved b 
God, he may appeal from it to the Virgin, who. 
can obtain every thing, even to the cancelling the 
arreſts of condemnation. That a man con- 
demned by the Son is ſaved by the Mother; and 
tho' he ſhould be on the verge of hell, if the 
Virgin take him under her protection, ſhe will 
deliver from his deſpair,” - Others go farther, 
and leave out on the verge. In effect, all the 

G2. chronicles 
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chronicles of the Virgin relate a number of ex- 
amples of profligate wretches, whom ſhe had 
plucked from the fangs of devils, becauſe they 
had been her devotees, and had often ſaid their 
Ave Maria. | By = 

But this devotion, as you judge it to be, ma- 
dam, were it a thouſand times more pure, if 
one may thus ſpeak of a thing, which God hath 
not commanded, it will always prove as it has 
hitherto done, a ſtumbling block to people, who 
do not narrowly ſurvey theſe things. As ſoon as 


ſuperſtition hath overleaped the bounds of reve- 


lation, it thinks every thing to be freely per- 


_ mitted to it, becauſe having no longer any rule, 


it knows not where to ſtop. To the adoration of 


the Virgin it joins the worſhip of an infinity of 


ſaints, known or unknown, it matters not. 


Nor is this all; it paſſes to the worſhip of their 


reliques and images : and the great incongruity 
J obſerve in all this, is, that the attention being 
thus ſcattered among ſuch a variety of objects, 
the great and good God is but very badly 


ſerved. 
But what inconſiſtency is there, you reply, 


adam, in praying to the Virgin and the faints _ 


to be our interceſſors with God, as we beſeech 


the faichful upon earth to implore his mercy for 


—  — _— 


us ?” You have already urged too much in fa- 
vour of this interceſſion ; it will be better to drop 


the ſubject entirely. Amidſt this crowd of ſaints 


chere are a great number whom nobody Knows 
57 ; "> =" 


\ lh ans not by way of ſimple interceſſion. 
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any thing of, but whom the church of Rome 
ever retains. They aſk favours of them, in ſe- 


—— 


veral of their hymns or prayers, abſolutely, di- 


In honour of them they conſecrate temples and 
altars. They every day ſacrifice to their ho- 


nour the only begotten Son of God. All is full 


of their reliques or of their images : theſe they 
kiſs devoutly, burn incenſe in honour of them, 
proſtrate themſelves before them, go pilgrim- 
ages to the more eminent of them, expect cures 
from them, or rain, or good weather. Nor is 
it the populace only who does this; it is the 
clergy who are at the head of the people. and who 


conduct them with much pomp and ſolemnity. 


Behold here a wonderful apparatus in order to 
beſeech men, as we beſeech them upon earth 
Was there ever ſuch ceremony as this performed 
for any living believer in the world? 1. 
It is certain that the Pagans never did as 
much for their demi-gods or deified heroes: 
at leaſt they never parted and ſevered the bo- 
dies of their heroes, to take, one a foot, another 
the head, another the ſhoulder, hand, or arms, 
in order to place them on their altars, to incenſe, 
kiſs, and venerate them. They never had ma- 
gazines of reliques in which were repoſited hair, 
the ends of girdles, ſhifts, veils, old rags, and 
other things of this kind, in order to go down 
on their knees before them and expoſe them 
to the veneration of people. 
| G 3 I appeal 


3 


86 


L appeal to your underſtanding, madam, are 
theſe the worſhippers whom God requires, theſe 
the worſhippers in ſpirit and truth? Let this 
be doulia, as you expreſs it, and not /atria, 
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words we do not underſtand, and the people un- 


derſtand lefs ; is this a ſufficient reafen to juſtify 
this devotion, and to ſanctify all the exterior of 
it? A wiſe cardinal relates that it required twenty- 
eight chariots full of the bones and reliques of 
martyrs, to purify the old Pantheon, when they 
dedicated it to our Lady; and with regard to 
myſelf, I fear not to aſſert, that, with all the ar- 
guments in the world, the church ef Rome can 
never waſh pollution off that ſtrange worſhip 
ſhe pays to ſaints, and, which is worſe, obliges 
men to pay them on pain of being anathema- 
tized. | | 

Was it then that ſhe apprehended, that with- 
out ſo rigid a command, the zeal of the people 
would not have ſufficient fervor ; and that by a 


diſtinction as clear as that between doulia and 
_ fatria, ſhe could prevent this zeal from degene- 


rating into ſuperſtition ? But when they fee all 
this pomp, and all this religious apparatus in 
honour of the ſaints ; this expreſs order for in- 
voking them, thoſe prayers which they addreſs 
to them oftnerthan to God, thoſe temples and 
altars conſecrated to them, thoſe ſacrifices offered, 
thoſe incenſings, genuflections, &c. what muſt 
the people really think ? Will they then imagine 
that the church, that aſſembly which they deem 


ſo 


& 
4 


. + 
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ſo wiſe and ſo infallible, hath aceumulated 
ſuch an infinite number of ceremonies, and of 
ceremonies ſimilat᷑ to thoſe which are employed 
in the worſhip of God, merely to teach peo- 
ple that they ought to beſeech glorified ſaints, + 
juſt as the beſeech living believers on earth? * 
On the contrafF{-will they not think, they, who - 
do not judge of things but by their external 
eclat, will they not think that fo grand an aſ- 
ſemblage of religious ceremonies muſt have 
ſome extraordinary meaning which correſponds 
to their dignity ? Will. they not be naturally 
led into miſtakes in this confuſed or diſtinct eſti- 
mation which they form of them, and to regard 
the ſaints in ſome meaſure as God himſelf? If 
you refuſe me credit here, madam, at leaſt you 
will believe a good Spaniſh catholic, Ludovicus 
Vives, who would have ſaid more on this ſub- 
ject, if he had lived in a country of liberty. 
Several Chriſtians, ſays he, ſin in a good 
cauſe: they ſerve the ſaints, both male and fe- 
male, in the ſame manner as they ſerve God: 
for I do not fee, he adds, that many among 
them have an opinion of the ſaints different from 
what the Pagans had of their Gods.” The 
church of Rome therefore is reſponſible for all 
the coaſequences which a worſhip ſo dangerous 
may have, and which in effect it hath had: for 
in the opinion even of her own learned divines, _ 
this worſhip 1s not commanded i in ſcripture; and 


with all the plauſible diſtinctions with which they 
G 4 have 
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have afterwards attempted to gloſs it, does no- 
thing but ſpread perpetual ſnares for the igno- 
rance and ſimplicity of the people. 

What I have ſaid of the worſhip of ſaints and 
their reliques, applies of itſelf to the ſervice of 
images, and to the adoration of the wood of 
the croſs. But you ſay, madam, that you ho- _ 
nour images only as ſimple. repreſentations | 
Which lead ad you to imitate the originals, and that 
vou do not regard t the wood of the croſs but a 2 
7 venerable e ſymbol \ which ſerves to 


remembrance our ble bleſſed r redemption. Permit | 


me here again to diſtinguiſh betwixt yourſelf 
and the church of Rome, and to the ſingular 


eſteem I have for your genius and perſon allow 


me to add this new mark of honour, which is, 
that I believe you to be more rational than your 
church. Is it then that ſhe preſcribes nothing 
more, and that images, as well as the wood of 
the croſs, are not ſo much the objects of wor- 
ſhip which ſhe ordains, as uſeful means which 
ſhe employs to elevate us to the originals? If 
this is the caſe, ſhe ought to reform her Brevi- 
ary, where ſhe addreſſes herſelf to the croſs, 

diſtinguiſhing it from the crucified perſon, © O _ 


holy croſs, thou. arc worthy alone to carry the 
anſom of the world. Precious wood, who 


eople here ꝑreſent! She ought to reform her 
Pontificate which ſays, that the worſhip of latria 
is due to the croſs ; and one ought to offer * 


SEL. tr — [he fue, e. 


reſt the nails and the dear burden, fave the 


* 
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to images, kiſs them, proſtrate one's ſelf before 
them with all poſſible humiliation. She ought 
to reform thoſe prayers in which an image is 
thus addreſſed : .O God, ſanctify this figure of 
the Virgin, that ſhe may yield us ſalutary aid,” 
&c. Above all, ſhe ought to reform that pray» 
er, which has a pope for its author, and in 
which this devout addreſs is made to the image 
of Jeſus Chriſt impreſſed on an handkerchief; 
„Let it pleaſe thee to purify us from every 
blemiſh : bleſſed | image of of the face of Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſhed thy | thy light into our hearts. Con- 
duct us, moſt bleſſed figure, into our Own coun- 
try !” She ought to reform the ſecond council of 
Nice, confirmed however by that of Trent, 
which not only commands the veneration_ hut 
the adoration of images, and moreover fulmi- 
nates anathemas againſt every perſon who ſhall A 
only doubt of their right to be adored. © She = 
ought to reform her calendar, and eraſe from the | 
number of ſaints, whom ſhe appoints to be in- 
voked, St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, who 
| have taught, That we owe to an image as 
much honour as to the original; and likewiſe 
the worſhip of 7atria to the images of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as that of dowlia toimages of the ſaints.” 
She ought to reform and reſcind the approba- 
tions given to an infinite number of divines, 
profeſſors of theology, biſhops, cardinals, devo- 
tees, who have followed the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, or who have made only a ſlight altera- 
tion 
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tion of it, as the great Bellarmin and others, 
but ever retain it as the diſtant and univerſal 
doctrine of the church, That the images of 
the ſaints ought to be venerated not only for ac- 
 cidental but alſo for eſſential qualities, fo that 
they ſhould be the u/timate objects of veneration, 
being conſidered in themſelves, and not merely 
in as much as they repreſent. In fine, ſhe 
ought to reform the general practice of people, 
and even of their paſtors, who with public no- 
toriety do much more than regard Images mere- 
as limple repreſentations which elevate us to 
originals : : otherwiſe, why conſecrate them with 
ſo much ceremony, carry them in proceſſion, 
drels them, incenſe them, kiſs them, ſalute them, 


ä ͤ „„ ͤ 


d them vows, expect miracles and cures 
Tom them ? Why | proftrate themſelves before 

them, contrary to the divine prohibition, the 
"moſt expreſs that words can convey ? Cannot 
—one elevate one's ſelf to the originals, without 
throwing one's ſelf prone on the ground before 
their images, be the diſtance ever ſo great at 
which we plainly diſcern them ? Why fulmi- 
nate anathemas ſo furiouſly againſt people, who 
ſolemnly declare that they cannot in conſcience 
violate the ſecond commandment ? Here there 
is verily a great deal of noiſe for nothing, if the. 
church never deſigned that images 


thing but it Himple Tepreſentations : and at 


thi immenſe. number of religious ceremonies, 
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far from making the image a ſtep to mount to 
the original, become true ſhackles, which fetter 


us inevitably to the material object. Of what 


good, in effect, is all this apparatus, if images 
are nothing but ſimple models of inſtruction ? 


Could not the church make them ſerve for this 


purpoſe, without ſerving them themſelves with 
ſo much parade? Of what good are all thoſe 
pilgrimages, and that general concourſe of de- 
votion to one image rather than to any other? 
Do not the people believe that the image or 
faint will be well pleaſed with a ſervice ſo pain- 
ful, and which is ever paid at the expence of 


true and ſolid piety ? Where then is the wiſ- 


dom of this infallible church, who propoſes to 
herſelf in all this a view ſo extremely limited 
and even uſeleſs to the learned, whilſt on the 
other hand ff ſhe ordains or tolerates an exterior 
ſo pompous, which ſerves to no other end but 


—— — — 


' abuſing the ignorant? And could any perſon, 


] 


madam, under pretence of defending it, make 
out its trial and condemnation more exquiſitely 
than you do ? 

You alledge that the biſhop of Meaux ex- 
hibits the ſame view of it. But what idea ſo- 
ever I entertain of his abilities, ir is not in my 
power to believe contrary to the teſtimony of 


my own eyes, or to ſubmit more to his autho- 


rity than to that of an infinite number of learn- 
ed divines, eſpecially of St. Thomas and St. Bo- 
naventure, From whom ſhould I learn the 
: — | ſentiments 
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| ſentiments of the church, if not from the ſaints 


whom ſhe invokes, rather than from the biſhop 


of Meaux, to whom perhaps ſhe will never give 
this honour ? Beſides, it is well known that for 


a great many ages the catholic world ſtyles re- 
ſervedneſs and backwardneſs for image worſhip, 
the hereſy of the French, who, during ſeveral cen- 
turies, rejected the ſecond equncil of Nice; and 


who, I do not know by what fatality, are al- 


molt always the laſt to receive the deciſions of 
the church. Who is there will warrant me 
that the good biſhop of Meaux does not diſcover 


| - here ſome remains. of the old kaven? Thoſe 
approbations, you reply, are a ſufficient war- 


rant, which you ſee at the beginning of his 
book. But to ſhew you, madamy that they 
prove not his orthodoxy, at leaſt on this article, 
behold here is a fact rather extraordinary, with 
which perhaps you are unacquainted. There is 


- amongſt theſe approvers an illuſtrious name, M. 


Capiſucchi, who ſhared the favours of the court 


of Rome; and who in a book as amply furniſhed 


with approbations as this of the biſhop's, main- 


tains. this poſition as the true doctrin: of the 


church, That one ought to pay the ſame worſhip 
to images as to the original; and that the 


image of Jeſus Chriſt is worſhipped with the ad- 


oration of latria, that of the Virgin with the 


| adoration byperdoulia, and that of ſaints. with 


the adoration of doulia. Bur whilſt the biſhop 


of Meaux rather advances his own particular 
8 opinion, 
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opinion, M. Capiſucchi authoriſes his ſentiment 
by the ſanction of an infinite number of divines; 


ſo that if this was not the ſentiment of the 


church, one could 'never know her ſentiments 
on any ſubje& whatever. It is a thing, ſays” 
this Italian, which is never difputed, and which 


it is impoſſible to conteſt, that to the images of 
the moſt holy Trinity, to thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt, 


and of the moſt holy croſs, there is paid the 
worſhip of atria,” namely, madam, this fame 


worſhip of /atria, with which, as you declare, 


we falſely charge the church of Rome, and 
which you confeſs yourſelf would be idolatry. 
However this ſame M. Capiſucchi is found in 


the liſt of the approvers of the biſhop of 


Meaux's book, and which circumſtance gives 


birth to ſcruples which are not inconſiderable. 


Either M. Capiſucchi approved this book con- 


trary to his own real ſentiments, or he thought 


ſielf of ſuch a teſtimony ? God forbid that 1 


this was only a'pious fraud, the better to con- 5 


vert us, and a ſalutary illuſion, deſignedly palmed 


upon us, to which it was proper to give weight . 


and ſolidity by a pretended ipprobation, for 


which we would: profeſs even our higheſt obli- 


gations to him, the moment our eyes ſhould 
be opened. Each of theſe two roads is prodi- 
giouſly rugged—for how could a prelate of the 
biſhop of Meaux's merit and honour avail him- 


ſhould interpoſe my judgment in. a queſtion ſo 
delicate and abſtruſe. The debate is between 
524 theſe 
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theſe two divines. It is no concern of 
mine. 

I will only tell you, madam, that this book, 
to which you refer me for all the reſt, and which 
was publiſhed with circumſtances and with 
views of which you are not ignorant, is leſs an 


expoſition than a palliation of the catholic faith, 


—whrictrhiEtabours to bring as near as poſſible to 


ours: —— 5 5 — falſehood often 
diſguiles itſelf, but truth never aſſumes the co- 


lours of falſehood. Thus the book of the 
biſhop of Meaux does not regard us, but it is 
an excellent one for his church, for whoſe uſe it 

was calculated: and it is not ſo much a formal 
apology, as excuſes that he makes for us. We 

are very well diſpoſed to admit them, provided 

that theſe are excuſes and not commands. 

In fine, madam, does the church of Rome 
pretend to be wiſer than Hezekiah the pious 


king of Judah, fo commended in ſcripture, who 


ſeeing that the people offered incenſe to the bra- 
zen ſerpent, through whoſe means the Deity had 
worked a great number of miracles, nevertheleſs 
cut it it in pieces? He deſtroyed what Moſes, 
the great legiſlator of the Jews, had raiſed by 
an expreſs command of God. 

I paſs to your abridging the laity of the ſa- 
cramental cup. To juſtify this, madam, you al- 
ledge as the firſt reaſon, that the church is 


wiſer and more enlightened than our authors. 
I believe this eſcaped you. The council of Con- 


ſtance 
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ſtance thus ſpeaketh : ** Though Jeſus Chriſt 


adminiſtered this venerable ſacrament to bis 


di CI under two Kinds, and in the 5 


[ 


| 


—— we 


ful; NEVERTHELESS t the council declareth, r 
Jul; N 


dereth, and determineth, that the cup be denied 
to the laity.” Our authors are then Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles; to whom I will add, 
for form's ſake only, the primitive church, ſince 
the holy council permits me to do it : and can 


you, on this ſubjet, madam, put a queſtion, 


whether our authors are wiſer and better in- 
ſtructed than your church? I never doubted. it, 
and I hope for the future you never will. It is 
true ſhe hath alledged her reafons, drawn prin- 
cipally from the inconvenience and indelicacy of 
a beard on this occaſion : but does it belong to 
us to wiſh to be more wiſe or better enlightened | 
than Jeſus Chriſt; and rather than violate fo ex- 
plicit a command, would it not be better to cut 


off this ſame beard which was not of divine in- 


ſtitution ? But you reply, we take away the cup 
too from thoſe who have an averſion to wine; 
What a difference in the two caſes | Muſt one 
prohibit the whole world from hearing the word 
of God, under pretence that there are deaf peo- 
ple who cannot hear it? It is not we who in 
ſuch a ſingular caſe take away the cup, but na- 
ture, which refuſes it. This omiſſion is exempt 
from blame, both with regard to him who ad- 
miniſters the communion, and to him who 

receives 
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receives it : the one does what he ought, the 
other what he can: whilſt in the church of 
Rome, both the prieſt and the communicant 
offend God, the one by denying the cup, the 
other by acquieſcing in this denial. But, 
ſtill you ſay, it is of no fignification, ſince 
with the living body one receives his blood 
which flows in his veins. In the name of God, 
madam, let us not cavil with our Saviour! men 
have never derived any good from cavilling. 
He commands us to eat and to drink, and you 
aſſert, that nobody drinks when he is only eat- 
ing. Rather even than believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt, the apoſtles, and primitive church had 
done an uſeleſs thing in adminiſtering the cup 
to the faithful, I would rather chooſe to ſay, 
that they did not then believe that they received 
the fleſhy body of Chriſt under the appearance 
of bread. 

Moreover, madam, we both of us s harmonize, 
though for very different reaſons, in the judgment 
we form of one another, you of me, and I of 
you, on the ſubject of tranſubſtantiation. Be- 
| cauſe I had not mentioned it, you imagined [ 

believed; it and the reaſon of my ſilence concerning 

it was, doubts I entertained of your belief of it. 

We have here a very great genius, who hath 

proved that it is not poſſible to believe it, pro- 

vided, that by believing we underſtand ſomething 

more than pronouncing words without ideas, 

as a man would do who ſhould ſay, I believe 
| a ſquare 
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a ſquare circle, or, I believe ſix feet long occu- 
py only a ſingle point.” The interpretation 
which the church of Rome gives to thoſe 
words : This is my body; that is according to 
her doctrine, this bread is tranſubſtantiated into 
my body, is far more extraordinary than the ſenſe 
we give to them after Tertullian and St. Au- 
guſtin, who ſay in expreſs terms, This bread is 
the ſymbol of my body, in the ſame ſenſe as it is 
ſaid, tbe rock was Chriſt, or, this cup is the New 
Teſtament in my blood. The fathers, as well ay 
your great divines, madam, among whom one 
may reckon popes, as Innocent III. and Pius II. 
have underſtood the other paſſage which you 
cite, Whoſoever eateth my fleſh, and drintetb my 
blood, ſhall bave eternal life, only of a ſpiritual 
eating and drinking : and the thing ſpeaks for 
itſelf, for corporeal eating cannot procure eternal 
life. In fine, it is ſo far from being true that 
tranſubſtantiation was taught by the ſacred au- 
thors, that your moſt celebrated divines have 
confeſſed, that it was a doctrine of the church 
and not of the, ſcripture. The famoas Dung 
Scotus, who by way of eminence is. called 
the ſubtil doctor, ſays in direct terms, That 
there is no paſſage in ſcripture explicit enough 


to oblige a man to believe tranſubſtantiation 


Occham ſays, That the opinion, according to 


which the /ub/tance of the bread always remains, 


has nothing contrary to the canon of the ſcrip- 
tures,” The cardinal D*Ailli afferts preciſely 
| H | the 


— . — 
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the ſame ching: he even adds, That this opĩi- 
m̃on is more rational than any other.“ There 
is nothing in the goſpel, ſays cardinal Cajetan, 
which obliges us to explain thoſe words, hs is 
my body, ina literal ſenſe, and adds, that one may 
underſtand them in the ſame ſenſe, as it is ſaid, 
The rock was Cbriſt. ho Tranſubſtantiation, 
ſays the cardinal Contarin, does not appear from 
the ſacred writings. Canus, biſhop of the Ca- 
naries, ſays that every thing which appertains 
to faith, is not expreſsly denoted in ſcripture 
witneſs, adds he, the tranſmutation of bread 
and wine into the "body and blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt.” © Biel ſays the ſame thing; and adds, 
neither can one prove it by reaſon, . Baſſolis, 
another celebrated doctor, owns that they are 
not the words of Jeſus Chriſt, hi is my bedy, 
which induce him to believe tranſubſtantiation. 
In fine, cardinal Bellarmine, after having de- 
clared his opinion that he found it in the Bible, 
yet, as if he miſtruſted it, ſays, * One may heſi- 
tate with reaſon,” whether it be really found there, 
ſince ſo many wiſe and able men, Duns Icatys 
in the firſt place, have believed the contrary.” 
Since then, madam, geniuſes poſſeſſed of ſuch 
diſcernment, prepoſſeſſed as otherwiſe they were 
in favour cf this doctrine, have yet not been 
able to diſcover it in the ſcripture, how is it 
that we other heretics, who have not eyes as 
good as they have, ſhould be able to delcry it 
there ve, to whom all the five ſenſes of na- 
true 
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ture, as well as the ſcripture and reaſon unani- 
mouſly atteſt the contrary |! 

One ought no longer to be ſurpriſed: chat the 
catholie divines, in order to ſupport their ſenti- 
ments, ſhould have framed a new rule, different 
from the holy ſcripture ; nor even that ſeveral 
among them have ſpoken rather diſreſpectfully 
of this ſacred book, ſo as even to rank it very 
much below what they call tradition, which is 
almoſt always uncertain; at leaſt, which never 
mounts high enough, as it would be eaſy, ma- 
dam, to convince you, by reſuming all the ar- 
ticles of your letter. But this is not the pieſent 
object, and it is better to reply to What you do 
me the honour to tell me on the credit of an- 
other, that we have at Geneva an old Bible, 
which would demonſtrate to me the diſhoneſty 
of our miniſters, and the falſifications which 
they have wilfully commuted in the tranſlation 
of the New. Teſtament. It is true, we have here 
a very old Vulgate, but it certainly is not fa- 
vourable to the church of Rome. There are 
too ſome ſmall differences between the Vulgate 
and the verſion, of Geneva, which have ariſen 
from the diverſity of Greek copies. But it is 
certain, and on both ſides agreed, that theſe tri- 
vial variations do not abſolutely affect any one 
point that is controverted between the church 
of Rome and us. The, Vulgate verſion, of 
which I am ſpeaking, is expoſed to the view of 
the whole worid on a deſk. He who chooſes 
| "TI'S may 
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may ſee it in the public library. He who told 
you, madam, that it favoured your religion, has 
been certainly very ill informed, and he ought at 
leaſt to alledge ſome proof of it. He might 
have done it without taking the pains of coming 
hither, ſince this Vulgate being the fame as that 
which is, or ought to be, in the churches of 
Dijon, nothing was eaſier than to mark thoſe 
paſſages which the tranſlation of Geneva hath fal- 
fified, and on which, according to this perſon, de- 
pends the deciſion of our controverſies. Perſons of 
honour ought never to hazard ſuch imputations 
without proof. There may be ſome faults in 
our tranſlation, as there alſo are in the Vulgate, 
in the opinion of the council of Trent and of 
the popes themſelves, who a long time ago 
iſſued orders for the correction of it—but 
without effect ſo extreme is their negligence 
about every thing which regards the word of 
God. But once more, this is not what we are 
now diſcuſſing. The queſtion is to know, if 
our tranſlation has falſified the controverted 
paſſages, and thoſe which juſtify our ſeparation. 
Now I maiatain that the charge is one of the 
moſt falſe and the -moſt repugnant to our 
character. Your divines, madam, may indeed 
teach us to reſpect their traditions, but it 
aſſuredly is our part to teach them to reſpect the 
ſeripture. Suppoſing that our miniſters had 
been willing to falſify it, it was not in their 
power to effect it. The laity amongſt us have 

7 ever 
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ever valued themſelves upon ſtudying the Greek 
language to have the pleaſure of reading the 
New Teſtament in the original: and nothing 
is more common than to have and to read in 
our families the New Teſtament of P. Amelotte, 
or that of Port Royal. Whatever tranſlation + 
it be, whether the verſion of the Jeſuits, or that 
of Martianay, a Benedictin, or that of M. de 
Marolles, or that of father Simen, or that of 
Louvain, it imports little to us. We refuſe none, 
ſo much confidence have we in the goodneſs of 
our cauſe, 

After things ſo important, I can r 
aſſume the courage, madam, to ſpeak to you 
concerning Purgatory, which you endeavour ta 
prove by pure reaſoning. I could with you 
had made me clearly ſee it in-the ſcripture, and 
that you had eſpecially proved that it is not in- 
jurious to the merit which is attributed to the 
death our Saviour. In effect, to what purpoſe 
is this pretended purgatory, if Jeſus Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the conſtant language of ſcripture, 
has made, once for all, by his blood, an entite 
purification of our ſins? Behold the reaſon of 
it. It is, that purgatory, though it be ſolely an 
invention of the church of Rome, is yet ſo im- 
portant an appendage of it, that if one attempt» 
ed to remove it, the whole machine would totter 
and ſhake to its center. On this: baſis are 


founded the prayers for the dead, the maſſes, 
H 3 the 
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the pilgrimages, the greateſt part of the popu - 
lar devotions, and, principally, the rich treaſure 
of indulgences, which are to the court of Rome 
an inexhauſtible mine of gold and ſilver, and of 
which it makes a ſcandalous traffic in all places 
of irs dominion, eſpecially to the Indies, where 
all individuals are obliged to take them, each 
according to his- abilities, at ſo much a 
year, 1 | 

To conelude, it is not poſſible, madam, in 
an affair of this nature but there muſt eſcape 
things a little vehement, and expreſſions a little 
warm. If I have incurred this with regard to 
you, you muſt, if you think proper, complain 
of the ſcripture which is the ſource whence I 
have drawn my authorities, of the authors whom 
I have quoted, who are all of them perſons 
whom you follow, venerate, and reſpect in your 
church; in fine, of the love of truth which we 
mutually er:deavour to explore. I wiſh it was 
in my power to manifeſt it to a perſon whom 1 
ſincerely honour, and, permit me to repeat it, 
whom 1 never confounded with the church of 
Rome. I cannot, and I ought not excuſe my- 
ſelf from pointiog out the errors of this church; 
but were they a thouſand times greater, I would 
not fail, throughout my whole life, to render 
the profoundeſt homage to your virtues, God 
grant that the prejudices, in which you have 
been educated, may not prevent you from ſee- 


ng 
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ing and acknowledging theſe errors -an event 
which cannot indeed happen without a kind of 


miracle, fo omnipotent and invincible is the 


force of prejudices 
I have, madam, the honour to be 
Your moſt obedient and devoted ſervant, 


M. ABAUZIT; 
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I is a rule dictated by good ſenſe, authoriſed 

by cuſtom, and is the fundamental canon of 
all ſcriptural | interpretation, that when the words 
of a text, taken in the letter, give a clear, eaſy, 
natural meaning, we ought to adhere to the lite- 
ral ſenſe, as the only true one, and that it is not 
neceſſary to have recourſe to the figurative ſenſe, 
unleſs the literal contain ſome abſurdity : ſtill leſs 
ought we to ſearch for the figurative in order to 


* 
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find a marvellous, ſtrange, unuſual meaning, 
while the literal is ſelf-evident, and preſents 
nothing to the mind but what is natural and 
conformable to our moſt common ideas. 

I directly apply this rule to that menace which 
God denounced to Adam: The day that thou 
eateſt this fruit, thou ſhalt die.” Words, which 
at firſt ſight preſent this meaning, which is na- 
tural and conformable to the ſtyle of all legiſla- 
tors; The day that thou eateſt of this fruit, 
thou ſhalt die a violent death : but which by no 
means ſignify that if Adam had continued in 
the ſtate of innocence, he would never have 
died, not even a natural death. One might in- 
deed infer this laſt ſenſe by a theological conſe- 
quence, in previouſly ſuppoſing that natural 
death is a puniſhment” of fin, and not a conſe- 
quence of the general laws of nature. But in 
good truth it muſt be acknowledged, that this 
ſenſe is not explicitly expreſſed. in the menace, 
which plainly ſays, The day that thou eateſt of 
this fruit, thou ſhalt die;“ which denotes a vio- 
lent and premature death : for every time that 
legiſlators iflue any prohibitions, under pain of 
death, they never underſtand a natural death, to 
Which all men, innocent and guilty, are equally 
ſubjected Inſtead of this, cuſtom, on theſe oc- 
caſions, hath conſtantly annexed to the term 
death, the idea of a violent death, which was 
cloſely to follow the tranſgrefſion of 'the law, as 

this 
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this menace expreſsly imports: the day that 
thou eateſt this. fruit, that day ſhalt thou die. 
How ſimple and literal ſoever this explica- 
tion be, it is not, however, reliſhed by the di- 
vines; and the reaſon is, perhaps, becauſe it is 
tao plain, that it hath not merited their appro- 
bation. See in what manner they explain the 
menace. So long as thou doſt not eat of this 
fruit, thou ſhalt never die; and whatever hurt ' 
ful effects ſecond cauſes may produce, I will 
eternally prevent them acting upon thee : but 
the moment thou ſhalt eat this fruit, I will far- 
render up thy body to their impreſſions, which 
ſhall gradually bring on death. Nor ſhall this 
prove the only puniſhment which thou ſhale 
draw upon thee, ſince thou ſhalt only loſe the 
life of thy body, in order-to ſuffer eternally in 
thy ſou], thou and thy poſterity, of whom thou 
art here the repreſentative, and to whom I will 
impute all thy diſobedience! See here what di- 
vines have diſcovered in this ſhort and myſteri- 
ous threatning : the day that thou eateſt of this 
fruit, thou ſhalt die. You have here a ſpeci- 
men of their uſual manner: They firſt frame to 
themſelves a ſyſtem, which they connect toge- 
ther with as much acuteneſs as is poſſihle for 
them, and then with this preparation they fit 
down to explain the ſcriptures, where they fail 
not to diſcover all the ideas which are become 
familiar to chem by long meditation. 
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Now, with all the reſpect that is due to chem, 

1 fay that the ſenſe, Which they give to this 
threatning, is extraordinary, ſtrained, far-fetched, 

contrary to the uſage of all legiſlators, contrary 
to the text of ſcripture; without ſpeaking of the 
clauſe which involves the poſterity of Adam in 
everlaſting miſery, and which ſeems not to have 
been inſerted, againſt all Juſtice, in this inter- 
pretation, but in order to give a greater round. 
nefs and regularity to their ſyſtem; 

Ia the firſt place, it ſuppoſes miracles, which 
neither Moſes or any facred writer have mention- 
- ed; miracles without end; which every moment 
fuſpend the general laws of nature, in order to 
prevent ſecond cauſes from prejudicing the body 
of Adam and Eve, on condition they preſerved 
themſelves in their ſtate of innocence. 

In the ſecond place, it is contrary to the ſtyle 
of lawgivers, who by death, with which they 
threaten the violators of their laws, have never 
underſtood, as I have remarked, any ching but 
2 violent and premature death: for it is equit- 
able, that a menace be conceived in terms the 
moſt proper and uſual, to take away all excufe 
from tranſgreſſors, who might plead ignorance : 
and one does not fee that Adam and Eve, who 
ſtudied however to palliate their crime, ex- 
claimed againſt the meaning of the law; as they 
might have done, if that had been the ſenſe of 
it which Fam now refuting, which they never 
. could 
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could have conjeftured to be che meaning of 
it, unleſs they had peruſed the commentators. 
In fine, they do violence to the text of facred 
ſcripture. God ſays: The day that thou eateſt 
of this fruit, bon Halt die.“ The gloſs ſays: 
The day that thou eateſt of it, thou ſhalt 2 
die; but from that very day, from immortal 
which thou waſt before, thou ſhalt become 
mortal. God menaces Adam and Eve with a 
death, which was to ſeize them directly: * The 
day that you eat of this fruit, you ſhall be 
punifhed with death:“ inſtead of which the 
comment ſpeaks of a death which was not to 
attack them till nine or ten centuries after? 
God only threatens them with a ſimple death; 
but the expoſition, beſides temporal death, me- 
naces them with death eternal, with torments 
that will never, never, have an end. M. 
Martin, in his note upon this paſſage, ingenu- 
ouſly ' acknowledges that this expreſſion, thou 
ſhalt die, never ſignifies, in the ordinary uſe, 
and literally taken, any thing but temporal 
death. Bur immediately his theological ideas 
coming acrofs him, he adds, without proof, 
© we muſt, nevertheleſs, underſtand here eternal 
damnation.” That is, M. Martin ſupports here 
two characters, firſt he ſpeaks as an interpreter, 
and then he concludes as a divine. 
If then one can underſtand neither eternal 
damnation, ſince the threatning does not men- 
Troy: it, nor even natural death, which they did 


not 
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incur till ſeveral centuries had flowed; and, 
which is only a conſequence of the laws of na- 
ture, ſince we ſee little children die, who are ex- 
empt from fin; why ſhould we not keep to the 
proper and literal ſenſe, or, rather, to the only 
ſenſe of che threatning : ** che ſame day that chou 
eateſt of it, thou ſhalt die.” I own it does not 
furniſh materials for long ſpeculations ; that 
there is nothing of the wonderful in it, nor 
which. gratifies the curiolity of the learned ; but 
it has this advantage, to be conformable to the 
language of the ſcripture, and to the nature 
of laws, as well human as divine. 

Ins effect, when God commanded Abimelech 
to reſtore Sarah to Abraham: If thou do not 
reſtore her, ſaid he to him, know that thou ſhalt 
die.” Did he underſtand any thing elſe by this, 
but a violent and premature death? Another Abi- 
melech iſſued this law in favour of Iſaac and Re- 
becca : ** Whoſoever ſhall touch this man or his 
wife, ſhall die. Is this declaring to the reader, 
that the inhabitants of Geran were not mortal 
before this prohibition ? Did Saul think of na- 
tural death, when he publiſhed that edict: He 
who ſhall have committed this fin, were he my 
fon Jonathan, ſhall die?” What did alſo king 
Solomon intend, when he forbad Shimei to go 


out of Jeruſalem : ** The day that thou ſhalt go 
out, know that thou ſhalt die? In fine, it is 
very uſual with Moſes to conclude his laws with 


this n Whoſoever ſhall do ſuch or ſuch 
a thing, 
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a thing, let him die, or, let them cauſe him to 
die. And what is remarkable, is, that in all 
theſe places, where I find this expreſſion, it de- 
notes a ſudden and violent death. The follow- 
ing is a very ſingular one, and perfectly cha- 
racterizes it. The king of Syria having fallen 
ſick, ſent to the prophet Eliſha, ſaying, Shall F 
live from this malady ?—or, to ſpeak, not in the 
Hebrew, but in the modern mode of expreſſion, 
Shall I recover of this diſeaſe. The prophet 
hus anſwered the meſſenger : Go, ſay unto him, 
Thou wilt certainly recover from it : howbeit, the 
Lord hath ſhewed me that he ſhall ſurely die.“ 
Eliſha then meant to ſay, that the malady was 
not mortal; that the king would not die of 
it; but that however he would die a violent 
death: and in reality he was ſmothered in his 
bed by Hazael his ſucceſſor. It is then mani- 
feſt, from the uſage of the Hebrew language, 
that this threatening, © the day that thou eateſt of 
this fruit, thou ſhalt\die,” ought to be under- 
ſtood, of a precipitate and violent death. 

Bur you will fay, Adam and Eve did not die 
immediately : it 1s true, God commured, or 
changed the puniſhment; and ir is the ſerip- 
ture itſelf which leads us to this ſentiment, 
Adam and Eve had no ſooner violated the law, 
thanGod made them appear before him, and after 
having heard them, at firſt he curſed the ſer- 
pent, as the author of all this miſchief; then he 
addreſſed himſelf to the wretched couple, which 


had 
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had ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced; and ob- 
ſerve, the ſentence does not import, you ſhall 
die that death with which you have been 
threatened, but the Judge condemns the womag 
to bring forth with ſorrow, and the man to toil 
in the ground. How ought we then to judge 
of the event? not by the threatening, which 
might be changed according to circumſtances, 
but by the ſentence which often qualifies the 
threatening : it follows, that the puniſhment of 
death was changed into ſevere labour. Beſides, 
man was one day to die, and there was not a 
neceſſity that God ſhould conſign him to death 
immediately ;_** inaſmuch as thou art but duſt, 
faid God to him, and thou ſhalt one day return 
into duſt,” For if it was true, that a man had 
been menaced with a quite different death 
to a violent one, and that the menace had after- 
wards been rigorouſly executed, it would follow, 
that the ſentence would have added new puniſh- 
ments to the threatening, which. is neither agree- 
able to the the juſtice nor goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme Being. It is true, that one ſometimes 
aggravates the puniſhment according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the crime; but in the preſent 
caſe, every thing is favourable : there is neither 
inveterate malignity, nor habitual wickedneſs, nor 
even a ſingle relapſe: it is a ſimple fault of 
two perſons without experience, ſeduced by the 
ſerpent, who. ſpread ſnares for their ſimplicity ; 
a fault preceded by perfect innocence, and fol- 
| lowed 
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lowed. by a ſincere repentance : all theſe circum- 
ſtances ought to induce the Judge to leſſen the 
puniſhment rather than to aggravate it. Since 
then the ſentence makes no mentien of the 
puniſhment of death, expreſſed in the threaten 


ing, and, on the contrary, the threatening hath 


the ſentence, all the rules of equity. oblige | us to 
believe, that the ſentence, far from being raiſed 
and aggravated above the menace, only ſubſti- 
tutes to the puniſhment of death, a nnn 
much more lenient and gentle. 

ITbe execution of the — leads- us alſo 
to this ſentiment... God, who ſaw. that Adam 
and Eve had led a life too happy in this ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe, drove them out from it, pro- 
nouncing theſe remarkable words: The man is 
becomeikeone of us, to know good and evil” 
. or rather, on account of the ambiguity of the 
particle mimennou, which Moſes employs five or 
ſix times ia this chapter and the preceding, al- 
ways in reference to the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil; © the man is become like one 
of us, who know good and evil,” that is, like an 
angel, for bis is their uſual] epithet: Now let 
us take heed, continues the Almighty, that man 
put not forth his hand to the tree of life, .and 
eat of it, and live 0 long. Thus ought the laſt 
expreſſion to be tranſlated as it is by Aben Ezra 
the famous Jewiſh Rabbi : for the Hebrew 
word, in the opinion of all the interpreters, ſig- 


nifies 
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nifies a long time as well as always; and it is 

de nature of the thing ſpoken of which ought 
to determine the ſenſe of it. Wholeſome food, 
pure air, exemption from toil, from care, from 
all fatiguing labour, can indeed prolong the life 
of man ; but that a fruit had the virtue of ren- 
dering him immortal, is a mere Rabbinical 
viſion, repugnant to good ſenſe and to all. the 
moſt certain principles of philoſophy. 

To conclude : I propoſe here theſe brief re- 
flections only as mere conjectures, to afford a 
theme for debate, and the inveſtigation of truth. 
I my ſentiments are juſt, they will diſembarraſs 

from an infinite number of uſeleſs 
queſtions. God preſerve us all from bigotry 


and religious prejudices ! 
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Babel the man is become like one of us to Tow 
| $004 and evil. © 


I muſt ingenuouſiy be confelled, that the 
divines of all denominations ſeem to be as it 
were agreed in concert to tranſlate this paſ- 

lage, in the manner now exhibited. It is how- 
ever certain, that if we ſtrictly follow the rules 
of the Hebrew language, as well as attend 
to all the circumſtances of the diſcourſe; that 
God intended to expreſs nothing but this; That 
mag, after having eaten of the fruit oi the tree 
of knowledge; had by this means acquited the 
knowledge of good and evil. Thus not only 
we may, but even ought to tranſlate it: Behold 
the man is become , as, one knowing good and 
AT 01005! BIT hy | — 
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evil; or, which comes to the ſame, The man is 
become by this means as one of thoſe Who know 
z00d-and-evit. © - 
Obſerve - firft, that the Hebrew particle 
mimennou is ſuſceptible of different acceptations. 
Sometimes it ſignifies of t, but oftener of bim, 
or, of it, according to the ſubje& ſpoken of. 
For example, if we confine ourſelves to the 
preſent chapter, this particle is here found five 
times, but always in the laſt ſenſe, and in re- 
ference to the tree of knowledge, which conſti- 
tutes the whole ſubject of diſcourſe. This is 
its ſignification in the third verſe: God hath 
ſaid to us, you ſhall not eat of it, meaning, of 
the fruit of this tree: no one ever thought of 
tranſlating it, you ſhall not eat of «us. It alſo 
occurs in the fifth verſe ; ** God knoweth that in 
the day that you eat of it, your eyes will be 
opened.” Read alſo the eleventh and ſeven- 
teenth verſes, which precede this we are explain- 
ing, and where the word mimenncs is always un- 
derftood in teference to the tree of Knowledge 
of good and evil. Nothing conſequently pre- 
vents us from adopting this ſenſe of it here, 
and tranſlating this verſe : Behold the man is 
frem it become as of one thoſe who know good 
and evil; that is, The man, by baving eat offche 
rree of knowledge, is become intelligent i in the 
knowledge of good and evil. 
The follow: g words ſeem alſo to lead us to 
1 75 ſenſe. -After God * Taid, ** Behold the 
man 


* 
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man ĩs from it become as one knowing good and 
evil; he adds, Now he muſt be prevented 
from putting forth his hand, leſt he take alſo 

of the tree of life, and eat of it, and luve for 
ever.“ As if God had ſaid, The man by having 
eat of the tree of knowledge, hath acquired the 
cognizance of good and evil; care muſt be 
taken; that he eat not alſo. of the tree of life, 
leſt he live for ever. One ſees in theſe words 
a perfect oppoſition of the tree of knowledge to 
the tree of life; of the effect which one had 
cauſed, to the effect which the other was- to pro- 
duce ; of the knowledge which the firſt had im- 
parted to man, with the life which the ſecond 
was able to procure him: and there is none hut 
our verſion which expreſſeth this antitheſis; in 
referring to the tree of knowledge, the par- 
ticle mimennou, as, in effect, and in the opinion 
of all the tranſlators, it relates to it in "the 2 
ceding verſes. ' 
I might fupport my OE on e au- 
thority of the Chaldee Paraphraſe, which is more 
ancient than the Chriſtian religion; and Which 
the Jews' made uſe of from the time that they 
had loſt the uſe of the Hebrew tongue, which 
gradually took place after the Babyloniſſi cap- 
tivity: Buxtorf, likewiſe, the moſt learned man 
in theſe ſubjects, who eyer flouriſned among the 
Chriſtians, remarks, that this paraphraſe; or ver- 
fon, which is made almoſt word for word after 
the -- a by the purity of its ſty le, approaches 
I 2 vety 
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very near the Chaldee. of the propheſies of Da- 
niel. This paraphraſe renders the paſſage as 
we have done. Behold the man is become 
from it, for ever, like one of us, who; know 


| good and evil,“ It adds to the text, fer ever, 


the better to ſhew, as I think, the oppoſtion of 


theſe words with the following; He muſt be 


hindeted from reaching forth his hand, leſt he 
1 the: tree of life, eat of it, and live for 

The tree of knowledge had fer euer 
—— man the knowledge of good and evil; 
but che tree of life _ make Hi live ww 


_ ever. 


),. After this how is it poſſible- Fwy any one 
perſon could have believed that he found here 
the plurality of the divine perſons, not only in 
a manner which he could not doubt of himſelf, 
it would have been ſupportable had theſe limits 
been obſerved, but ſo as to treat thoſe as blind 
and concealed deiſts, who could not diſcern this 
doctrine here: a conduct which appears to me 
very remote from that modeſty which conſtitutes 
the character of a ttue Chriſtian. It is not that l 
approve of the interpretation which the Jews 
and Arians have given to the text of Moſes; 
they have always appeared to me forced and un- 
natural: but I cannot blame them that they 
did not diſcover in this ae in s 
was never in it. FÞ 

- What probability is there, Pay they, that 


NMoſes ſet out with a doctrine ah ſubtle and ab- 


ſtruſe, 
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ſtruſe, before he had eſtabliſhed diſtinctly the 
unity of God. Fora plurality of perſons in the 
Godhead once laid down in the beginning of 
Geneſis, and even advanced without the ſalvoes 
it ſo much requires,” it was to be feared, that 
this firſt impteſſion would lead to polytheiſm, 
which this lawgiver intended to oppoſe. 

true, that in order to feel the force of this 
objection, one mult already be prepoſſeſſed 
againſt a plurality of perſons. in the Godhead ; 
or at leaſt in this reſpect; be in that philoſophic 
uncertainty, ſo recommended by Deſcartes to 
all enquirers after truth. But as for others, 
they cannot be ſtruck with it: they will ever 
regard -a' plurality of perſons in the divine nã- 
ture for the firſt article of their faith, and the 
unity of God for the ſecond only; Moſes will 
have done nothing but follow this natural 
order, which the greateſt part of our catechiſms - 
in effect follow: and if one might. chooſe, it 
was better to begin with a plurality of perſons, 
were it at the expence of the doctrine of the 
unity, than begin with this doctrine to the pre- 
48 0 of the plurality of perſons. 

In reality : there is this ditference between 
Moſes and. che catechiſms, that the latter rectify 
immediately what they had juſt aſſerted, whereas 
Moſes does not do ſo here: and if he elſewhere 
teaches the unity of God, it muſt be confeſſed 
that he takes up the ſubject very late, and after 
polytheiſm had alceady given its blow. This 
2} I 3 firſt 
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ſucceſs. It is in truth dne of thoſe things, of 
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idea would not even fail of maintaining itſelf, 
by diſtinguiſhing unity of number and unity of 
ſpecies 3 as the fathers of the firſt council of 
Nice did, who believed three ſubſtances in one 
ſole divinity. ; juſt as Peter, James, and John 
are three men, who ſhare one ſole humanity, 
not in number but in ſpecies, as St. Athanaſius, 
or, the author of the W on vos A 
explains" it.. (L940 
But to ſpeak frankly and e hs 
true ſtate of the caſe ; we have leſs at heart one 
common than one particular intereſt. The 
doctrine of the unity of God regards all men at 
leaſt, Jews and Chtiſtians ; it is for them to 
maintain it as well as they are able ; hut 
as': for the: doctrine of the Trinity, it is our 
atun particular affair, and we ought to de- 
fend it on any terms whatever. It was not 
ſufficient- that it was contained in the New 
Teſtament, it muſt be alſo in the Old: for an 
article ſo eſſential as this is, ought to have been 
believed at all times: nobody can comeſt this. 
As ſoan as they had found it in one place, they 
did not fail to find it in twenty more: for ĩt is 
here, hy ſnhould it not be there? This article 
muſt even be as old as the creation, to make 
God ſay, ** Behold man is become like ont fu 
The diſcovery is ſo happy, that one ought not 
to be ſurpriſed that it has had ſuch à runs of 


- 


which one is always yay glad to avail w_ 
ſel 
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ſelf, and which convince becauſe one has a 
liking for them. Certainly it was difficult to 
reſiſt ſuch a temptation ; and criticiſm for once 
ought to make her bow to the analogy of faith. 
In truth, one need only have eyes to perceive. 
that rhe particle mimennou, which, in the preced- 
ing verſes, is always uſed in reference to the tree 
of knowledge, may, and even ought, to relate 
ro it in the verſe in queſtion. But ir happens 
ſometimes to the greateſt men, to ſuffer their 
prepoſſeſſions to bias them in ſuch a manner, 
that ſeeing they ſee not, to ſpeak in _ the lan- 
guage of ſcripture. 

Juſtin Martyr was the firſt divine wha, 
thought of ſearching for the Trinity in the 
Old Teftament. Newly come from Plato's 
ſchool, he took the writings of this philoſopher 
for commentaries upon ſcripture :"atid though 
he was not bleſſed with the acuteſt ken, witneſs 
the inſcription of demo Sancus, which he inge- 
niouſly read Simon Mapus,' yet he found every 
where his Platonic Trinity, with which he was 
ſtrongly imbued ;' as thoſe who look through 
ſtained glafs ſee all objects of the ſame colour. 
I know very well that the Septuagint ex- 
| hibirs, Behold the man is become as one of us, 
knowing good and evil.” But in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, * this verſion was already fo 
altered and corrupted,” whether through negli- 
gence or through deſign, and even ſince Origen's 
time, who reformed it anew, it has ſuffered ſo 
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many changes, by pretended corrections, not ta 
ſay, cotruptions, that the ableſt men much 
queltion whether we now have the true verſion 
of the Septuagint. | 
If one would penetrate . into the-mean- 
ing of theſe words, though that is not neceſſary 
to the deſign which [ here propoſed, one might 
remark, that the Hebrew word, which ſignifies 
one, is frequently ſuperfluous i in this language, 
as it commonly is in the French, in which we 
ſhould equally ſay, Adam &toit un habile hom - 
me, and Adam ẽtoit habile homme. Accord- 
ing to this obſervation, the text, which exbibits, 
t. Behold the man is become from it as one know- 
ing good and evil,“ preſents only a general id 
and plainly means, that Adam, by * — 
having eaten of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, had acquired the cognizance of good and 
evil. But if the word one here makes part of 
2 number, or of a certain claſs of beings, into 
which the firſt man had juſt entered, the idea be- 
comes more particular, and- then. one may thus 
tranſlate it: Behold the man is become from it 
like one of thoſe who know good and evil ;” an 
irony, which ſeems to aluge to the treacherous 
promile of che ſerpent ;. The day that you eat 
of it, your eyes ſhall be opened, and you ſha!) be 
as Gods who know good and evil; that is, ac- 
carding to the common opinion, you ſhall be 
like to angels, whom the ſcripture calls Gods, 
and to whog i attributes the quality of being | 
ignorant 
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ignorant of nothing, as a characteriſtic which * 
diſtinguiſnes them from the reſt of the creatures. 
Of this kind is the language addreſſed to David: 
« My lord is as an angel of God i diſcern 
good and bad; or, as it is expreſſed afterwards, 
1 My lord is wiſe as an angel of God, knowing 
every thing that is upon the earth.“ 
See here a good deal of Hebrew liars, 
and perhaps more chan was Tequiſite..... It 
- howeyer neceſſary to enter into this, derail, if 
one would decide, by one's own underſtanding, 
and not by that of other people, I. do not ſay 
only this queſtion, but almoſt all the diſputes 
which we have with heretics, and eſpecially 
with Jews and Arians. Let one trace the 
greateſt part of the controverſies which have 
been agitated, after beating over a great deal of 
ground, after all this toil, at laſt we find a little 
particle at which we ſtop, or an ambiguous ex- 
preſſion, a cuſtom, a metaphor, an expreſſion 
more or leſs animated, conformable or con- 
trary to the genius, more or leſs bold, of the 
Oriental languages, and which every one exalts 
or depreciates accordingly as it ſuits his parti- 
cular hypotheſis, It is nevertheleſs on this 
that commonly the deciſion of the whole differ- 


egnce depends: and theſe languages are dead, 


and conſequently imperfectly known; they open 
a vaſt field for diſputation. This is ſo much 
the more difficult to be terminated, as each di- 
vine has his weight and his balance, j in which 
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he weighs the words and phraſes of the ſcrip- 
ture. What ſhall the poor people here do, 
who neither underſtand Greek nor Hebrew? 
And how many literati are there, who are 
ame of the people in this reſpect? How many 
lawyers, phyficians, philoſophers, geometrici- 
ans, and even preachers, who only underſtand 
their Bible by the help of tranſlations? Muſt 
they refer themſelves ro the judgment of thoſe 
who underſtand theſe languages? But they do 
not harmonize with one another in their ſenti- 
ments. Muſt they ſuſpend their judgment? 
This is what I leave to 1 examination * ber. 
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 ApvirTISeMEnT by the F zzncn Eiron. | 


ROFESSOR B. in a letter, which we do 
not chooſe to publiſh, had attempted to 
prove the deity of Chriſt from a paſſage in the 
Epiſtle. to the Romans, chapter ix. verſe g. 
He maintained, that it ought to be tranſlated as 
in the common verſion; ** Of whom is, according 
to the fleſh, Chriſt, who is God over all; bleſſed 
for ever: becauſe, according the ſtyle of St. 
Paul, the expreſſion, according 19 the fleſp, is 
always in oppoſition to ſome other thing, as 
to Gad; becauſe, moregver, the Syriac verſion 
hath rendered this paſſage in the ſame ſenſe; - 
and laſtly, becauſe this ſenſe is agreeable. to the 
deſign of the apoſtle, which was to gxalt the ad- 
vantages -which God had conferred, on the na- 
tion of the Jews, and to render their incredulity 
the more criminal, if they petſiſted in it. The 
profeſſor was not ignorant, that in the ancient 
copies, the reading was ſimply this: Of whom 
is, ben to the * Chriſt, who is bleſſed 
above 
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above all for ever and ever: — and that other 
interpreters render this paſſage thus; And of 
whom. zs, according to the fleſh, Chriſt, who is 
bleſſed above all for ever and ever. Amen!“ 
But he rejected theſe ways of rendering the 
paſſage in queſtion, becauſe they do not obvi- 
ate all the difficulties; and the reaſons un which 
the firſt ſenſe is founded, appeared to him the 
ſtrongeſt. To theſe difficulties, and to theſe 
reafons, M. Abauzit replies in the following 
letter. His e RENO: our "aging 
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HE at &f the Letter to Phitalcthes _ 
\ poſes every. thing, the-ſtrongeſt® that can 


be ed i in order to ſupport the ſenſe that 


is'commonty given to à palfage in the ninth 
1 the Romans. One muſt own that 

bis arguments ſhew that the common ſenſe is 
not impoſſible, and that the terms of the 
original may in ſome meaſure admit of it. But 
his probſs do not ſcem to me to demonſtrate, 
that the ſenſe, which he follows, is the moſt na- 
tural ;; that the interpretation he rejects, cannot 
take place; that it is contrary to the terms of 
the text, and to {the tendur of St. Paul's diſ- 
5VOGs courſe. 
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courſe, I am going to indicate the reaſons 
which prevent me from regarding the proofs of 

the author, as demonſtrations of the ſenſe which 

he hath adopted. They are difficulties con- 
trary to his opinion; doubts, of which I deſire 
you to aſk him a ſolution. His anſwers” will 

enable you the better to judge of the ſenſe that 

ought to be given to this paſſage. 

The author of the Letter firſt of all rondiuethes' 
that ſome interpreters would have us follow the” 
ancient copies, where the word God is omitted; 
and in which one only reads; Of *whom'"is- 
Chriſt, according to the fleſh, who is bleſſed 
above all for ever and ever. Theſe interpreters 
remark, that St. Cyprian, St. Hillary, and St. 
Chryſoftom read it in this manner; and that this 
lection is very conformable to the ſtyle of Se; 
Paul, who call Jeſus" Chriſt Lord, but who doth 
not give him the appellation of God. 

Suppoſing theſe ancient fathers read the text 
in this manner, one may follow their” readings = 
as well as thoſe of our modern copies. The 
copies, which theſe fathers follow, are, without 
contradiction, more ancient than thoſe after 
which the editions of the New Teſtament, that 
ve now have, were made, and conſequently 
ought; in my opinion, to be preferred to them. 
At leaſt, it is not very certain, that one oughr 
to follow our manner of reading preferably to 
that which theſe fathers followed: In this re- 
gard, one ought to ſuſpend one's judgment, and 


83737 one 


different lections, inſomuch, that thoſe paſſages 
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this nature. 
The author of the Letter objects, firſt; That 


i a paſſage were to become thus equivocal, as 


ſoon as it is read differently in different manu- 
ſcripts, as there is an immenſe number of various 


lections, there would no longer be any thing cer- 


tain in the ſcriptures. , I anſwer, firſt, that there 
is in the ſcripture a great number of paſlages, 
which have no various readings, or whoſe ſenſe: 
is not, or almoſt not at all changed by the 


are not thereby rendered ambiguous. Secondly, 
I reply, We wiſh not a-paſſage to be equivocal, 
when it has a various lection. There are ſome 
readings which manifeſtly appear to be the blun- 
ders of an ignorant copyiſt; but there are' 
others which effectually render the text ambi- 
guous, as we apprehend. Old manuſcripts, for 
example, preſent us a certain manner of reading, 
as it happens in this paſſage ; others exhibit to 


us a different one: there are no reaſons which de- 


termine us to follow one of theſe ways rather 
than the other. What part are we to take on 
this occaſion? We muſt ſuſpend our judgment. 
I confeſs, we ſhall not have the pleaſure of de- 
termining the ſenſe of a paſſage, which might 
be uſeful to us in eſtabliſhing ſome doctrine: 
but this is an inconvenience one cannot avoid: 
one ought not to deny a thing, which is other- 


wiſe certain, under pretence that it is incommo= 


dious 
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dious to us. A Socinian, who ſhall-not- have 
the word God in his copy, will equally have a 
right to ſay, that we ought not to embarraſs: 
ourſelves with different readings ; that if one re - 
gards them, there will be nothing certain in 
ſcripture that we we ought not 0 give our- 
ſelves a moment's uheafineſs, that we read in 
our copies the word God, and that this appella- 
tion ſeems to be there. attributed o Jeſus 
Chriſt. | 
It is objected, in the licond lags, that the 
word God might have been left out of this-paſ- 
ſage by the negligence of tranſcribers, or * 
fraud of heretics. | 
I anſwer, firſt, that a Socinian will he able to 
retort this argument, and ſay, that it is through 
the - negligence of copyiſts, that the word: God 
hath. been added, or through the pious frauds.of 
the orthodox. Secondly, there is, however, 
no probability that it hath been iaſerted by the 
orthodox, or left out by the heretics. They 
never reproached one another with any thing of 
this kind. In the third place, there is greater 
likelihood, that this word imperceptibly ſlipped 
into the text. It might be, for example, that 
St. Paul having only written, He who is over 
all be bleſſed for ever.” Some one, in order to 
mark the perſon of whom this was to be under: 
ſtood, had written the word Ged in the margin, 
and this word inſenſibly crept into the text. 
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They rejoin, thirdly, that it is falſe; that St. 
Paul did not accuſtom himſelf to call Jeſus 
Chriſt; God; fo as, on this account, the read- 
ing, which does not give the appellation of 
God, ought to be preferred before that which 
ſeems to give it to him. To prove that St. 
Paul calls Jefus Chriſt God, they alledge, Titus 


i 1 and 1 Timothy in. 16. I anſwer, 'r 


That it is at leaſt very certain, that St. Paul 
does not uſually give Jeſus Chriſt the appella- 
tion of God. He contents himſelf, at leaſt or- 
dinarily, with ſtyling him Lord, or the Son of 
God. This being ſo, we ought not entirely to 
teject what the above-mentioned interpreters 
fay, who prefer that reading, in which Jeſus 
Chriſt is not called God, to that in which he 
k—the-firſt being, in reality, more conform- 
able to the uſual ſtyle of St. Paul. 2. It is not 
certain, that Jeſus Chriſt is called God in thoſe 
paſſages which they alledge. One may tranſlate 
the paſſage in Titus ii. 13. in this manner? 
* Looking for the bleſſed hope, and the appear- 
ance of the glory of our great God, and of the 
Saviour Jeſus Chrift.” It is true, that the arti- 
de of is not found in the text, and that it only 
has, Of our great God and Saviour, Jeſus 
Chriſt.” But this article is very often under- 
ſtood. Our tranſlators ſupply it in a number of 
places, and they make no ſcruple of ſupplying 
it in a paſſage very ſimilar to this, 2 Theflal, i. 
12. As for the paſſage in 1 Tim, iii. 16. 
| beſides 
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beſi des that the wand God i is alſo wanting in ſe- 
veral copies, Jeſus Chriſt is not there called God. 
St. Paul there only tells us, that under the 
goſpel God hath been manifeſted in the fleſh; 
meaning, that the divinity is here manifeſted by 
a ſenſible manner in a man, or by means of 2 
man, namely, by Jeſus Chriſt. 

But let us not inſiſt any more on this, that 
the word Cod is omitted in ſome manuſeripts. 
Let us ſuppoſe that our manner of reading the 
text is beſt; which I ſhould with tolerable 
facility believe, though che reaſons adyanced in 
the Letter do not prove it in 4 conviricing man- 
ner: let us ſee what | is then the ſenſe of this 


paſſage. 


They explain it two ways. 1. Sotne think 


that it ought to be thus tranſlated: Of whom 1 


is Chriſt according to the fleſh, who is God 
over all, bleſſed ior ever, Amen ps The author 
of this letter is of this ſentiment, and regards 
this paſſage as one of thoſe which prove the 
Deity of Jeſus Chriſt. 2. Other expoſitors put a 
full ſtop after theſe words, * Of whom is Chriſt, 
according to the fleſh.” And render the follow- 
ing words thus: God, who is over all, be 
bleſſed for ever, Amen !“ This verſion is very 
conformable to the words of the original, and 
agrees very well with che arrangement of the 
apoſtle's diſcourſe.” St. Paul had juſt made a 
long enumeration of the advantages which God 
had N to 1 Jewiſh n nation: he had ob- 
* 8 | 2 
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ferred among other particulars, the felicity which 
| this people had enjoyed of having the Meſſiah 
born among them: Of whom, is Chriſt, accord- 
ing to the fleſh,”” he had faid : after which, pe- 
netrated with gratitude for the ſignal benefits 
God had conferred on his country, he pays him 
the grateful tribute of the profoundeſt acknow- 
ledgements: God, ſays he, who is over all, be 
bleſſed for ever, Amen!“ God, who is the author 
of all theſe bleſſings, which the Jewiſh people 
have received, who, through his exuberant 
goodneſs, bath ſhowered them all upon this diſ- 
tinguiſhed people, may he be bleſſed for them 
= for ever and ever. It is not unuſual with St. 
= Paul to break off his diſcourſe abruptly in this 
manner, to pay to the Deity praiſes and thankſ- 
givings. Thus, in the el&vegth chapter and 
thirty- -Gxth verſe of this epiltle, he ſuddefMy 
breaks. off his diſcourſe, , addreſſi ing himſelf to 
God with this doxology. To whom be glory - 
for ever.and ever, Amen!” And in 1 Timathy 
1. 17. after having ſſaid, that, Jeſus Chriſt was 
come to ſave ſinners, of whom he was the firſt 
. inſtance, he directeth himſelf to God in this 
manner; Now to the King eternal, immortal, 
| inviſible, to God only wiſe, be honour and 
glory, for ever and ever, Amen!” 
Againſt this explication, the author of the 
| letter objects: 1. That the article 9, which is 
in the text, when it is found betten the parti- 
ciple „ of the verb , which ſignifies 10 be, 
o v ht 


o_ 
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bught to be referred to the ndun which pre- 
cedes, as appears from 2. Corinth. Xi. 31. and 
thus it ought here to be referred to Jeſus Chriſt 
in this manner, Of whom is Chriſt according 
to the fleſh, who! is God over all, . for 
ever.“ | 

of ter that; In work, in the paſſages 
which he hath quoted; the article # connects the 
participle ov of the verb «i, which ſignifies to 
be, with the antecedent noun; but moſt com- 
monly this article is related to the noun that 
follows it. It anſwers to out article tbe, which 
is governed on the noun that follows, not on 
that which precedes it. Thus we follow the 


"moſt uſual ſignification of this article, when we 


govern it on the noun Gad which follows it, 
tranſlating in this manner, The God, or, God 
who is over all, be bleſſed for ever, Amen!“ 
Inſtead of this, the author of the Letter gives it 
an irregular ſignification, in referring it to the 
word Chriſt, which goes before; Of whom is 
Chriſt, who is God over all.” The Greeks, in 
in order to expreſs the ſenſe which our author 
wou'd give this paſſage, ordinarily make uſe of 
the pronoun relative ds, and not the article ò. 
Fhus, if the explication of the author is not ab- 
ſolutely contrary to the original, it is certain, at 
leaſt, that ours is much mote agreeable to it, 
fines we here give that meaning to the terms 
which * naturally they admit. 


2 A ſecond 


* 
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A ſecond objection is, that St; Paul ſays 
that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended from the Jews, ac- - 
cording to the fleſb ; that this implies, that Jeſus 
Chriſt only deſcended from them in regard to 
one part of his nature; and that ic is very pro- 
bable, that St. Paul, after having rernarked that 
Chriſt deſcended from the Jews in one certain 
reſpect, was willing to denote that, wich regard 
to another part of his character, he was God, 
bleſſed for ever: that in this manner the word 
Cd muſt. be referred to Jeſus Chriſt, in order 
that there may be an antitheſis, which St. Paul 
never fails to make, every time he employs this 
_ expreſſion, atcording to the fleſh. | 

I. anſwer, that in truth this expreſſion de- 
notes that Jeſus Chriſt does not deſcend from 
the Jews but in one certain reſpect: in effect, 
Chriſt did not deſcend from the Jews but ac- 
cording to the fleſh, that is, in regard to his de- 
riving his birth from the Virgin Mary; and be 
was the ſon of God according to the ſpirit of holi- 
neſs, as St. Paul remarks in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, i. 3, 4. or according to the Holy Spirit, 
that is, in regard to his miraculous concep- 
tion, of which the Holy Spirit was the author. 
See Luke i. 35. But it was not neceſſary that 
St. Paul ſhould here mark this oppoſition : it 
was ſufficient, in order to extol the advantages 
of the Jews, that St. Paul obſerved, among 
other things, that the Meſſiah deduced his 
birth from them, reſpecting that part of his 
character 
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character by which he deſcended from man, 

without denoting his deſcent from God in 
another regard. It is not certain that every 
time the ſacred writers ſpeak of the fleth, they 
immediately after ſpeak of the ſpirit, by way 
of antitheſis. St. Paul, in this chapter, verſe 
third, ſpeaks of the Iſraelites, whom he calls his 
brethren according to the fleſh, without ſpeaking 
of thoſe who are his brethren according to the 
ſpirit: and 1 Cor. x, 18. he alſo ſpeaks of 
Iſraelites according the fleſb, without mentioning 
Iſraelites according to the ſpirit: but what is 
more explit on this ſubject, St. Peter ſays, Acts 
ii. 30. that God had promiſed David to make the 
Meſſiah deſcend from him according to the fleſh, 
without indicating afterwards that in another 

reſpect he was to derive his birth from the 
Deity. 

They might raiſe a third difficulty againſt the 
tranſlation which we adopt 3 „God, who is over 
all, be bleſſed for ever: they might ſay that the 
word be is not in the text, and chat we have 
done wrong to ſupply it. | 

But this word is commonly inderſtood in 
the forms of benediction: thus Ephel. i. 3. 
* Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt; the word: be is not-found-in the 
text: ſo alſo 1 Peter i. 3. Bleſſed be God, who 
hath begotten us again to a lively hope;“ the 
word be is not in the text; one 1 it wich- 
out any difficulty. 
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4. In order to ſupport the ſenſe which he 
r to this paſſage of ſcripture, the author ob- 
jects, that the Syriac Verſion refers, as he. does, 
the word God to Jeſus Chriſt, in this manner: 
** Of whom was Chriſt born according to the 
fleſh, who is God, above all things, bleſſed r. 
nally, Amen.“ 

But the authority of” the Syriac Verſion is 
not of any great weight in this regard: it was 
made only about the fifth or ſixth century, at 2 
time that they were ranſacking every quarter for 
weapons to combat the Arians. The orthodox 
themſelves do not fail to exaggerate the in- 
exactneſs of this verſion, whenever one objects 
to them, that the famous paſſage in St. John, 
reſpecting the Trinity, is not found in it. 

5. They object that, according to the com- 
mon tranſlation, which they defend, St. Papl | 
very happily advances to the intended conclu- 
ſion of his argument, making the Jews per- 
ceive that the Meſſiah, who had been born 
among them, was not a mere man, but God 
himſelf, which was a moſt glorious national ad- 
vantage for this people. 

But the apoſtles do not always detail every 
thing that might ſerve their deſign : it was ſuf- 
ficient in this place that St. Paul, in order to 
diſplay the advantages of che Jews, ſhould ſay, 
that the Meſſiah derived his birth from them in a 
certain regard, without its heiyg neceſſary for him 
to expatiate on the mature. he Meſſiah, The 
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Jews knew well enough the value of this ad- 


vantage. 
b. Finally they object that, by following the 


rommon verſion, St. Paul makes the Jews very 
clearly ſee how criminal they were in rejecting 


the Meſſiah, who was God, bleſſed for ever. 
But it was not neceſſary that St. Paul, in this 
verſe, ſhould furniſh a topic, from which, to 


convince them of the guilr, they incurred in re- 


jecting Jeſus Chriſt. This he does in other 


paſſages, and it is totally foreign to his preſent 


argument in this place. 


The profeſſor concludes his letter in refuting 


a proof drawn from the word Amen, which was 
alledged to him in order to ſhew that theſe words 
contain a doxology, and he makes it appear that 
it is not convincing. This we acknowledge: 
but this proof is not geceſſary to us. It ſuffices 
that we have a right to eſpouſe the ſenſe which 
we have pointed out, to know that it is very 
agreeable to the terms of the text, and to 
the ſtrain of St, Paul's diſcourſe, as we have 
proved. 

When the Arjans object, that Jeſus Chriſt, 
in various paſſages, is repreſented as inferior to 
his father, the Trinitarians reply, that theſe paſ- 
ſages ought to be underſtood of Chriſt as man : 
but that though Chriſt be inferior to his Father 
as man, yet at the ſame time he has in him a 


divine nature, by which he is God, bleſſed for 


ever, wich the F ather. . they urge, for exam- 
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ple, this paſſage of St. John xiv. 28. where 
Chriſt ſays, The Father is greater than I;“ and 
that of St. Matthew, xxiv. 36. where it is ſaid, 
that the ſon does not know the day of judg- 
ment, they reply, that it is as man that Jeſus 
Chriſt ſays, that the Father is greater than him ; 
that it is as man that he does not know the day 
of judgment; but that as God, he is equal to his 
Father, he_ knows all things, he ſearches the 
hearts and reins. _ Theſe anſwers do not ap- 


pear ſatis factory to the Arians : they frame vari- 


ous difficulties againſt them, which merit ex- 
amination, and which we are going to exhibit 
to the reader, 

1, They ſay, that in order to apply this an- 
ſwer to the paſſages which repreſent Jeſus Chriſt 
as Iaferior to his Father, it ought to appear very 
clearly from ſcripture, that there are two na- 
tures in Chriſt, one divine, and the other hu- 

But this is what does not appear from 
the ſacred writings... There is not a fingle paſ- 
ſage which obliges us to regard Jeſus Chriſt as - 
the ſupreme God. There is nothing, therefore, 
which authorizes us to make this diſtinction. 
2. One cannot apply this diſtinction to the 
paſſages of ſcripture in queſtion, without doing 
violence to them, without attributing to them a 
mode of ſpeaking, unknown to all languages, 
contrary to all the rules of language. In effect, 


by theſe rules, one may indeed attribute to an 


whole, what agrees to ſome one of its parts ; 
2 but 
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but one cannot deny of a whole, what agrees to 
one of the parts which compoſe it. For exam- 
ple, I can ſay of a man, that he thinks that he 
is extended, becauſe there is in him ſomething 
that thinks and that is extended; but I cannot: 
ſay of a man, he does not think, he is not ex- 
— 5 under pretence that there is in him ſome- 
thing that does not think, and ſomething that is 
not extended, Thus, ſuppoſing that Jeſus 
Chriſt be the ſupreme God, he cannot fay, that 
he knows not the day of judgment, as on this 
ſuppoſition he knows it in an infallible manner 
by his divinity. He cannot ſay in à general 
manner, and without any limitation, that this 
day is unknown to. him, without violating 
truth. The language which they have made 
Jeſus Chriſt employ, in ſuppoſing that he had 
preſent to his mind this imaginary diſtinction, 
reſembles that which I might hold, when inter- 
rogated by a judge concerning facts which are 
very well known to me, I ſhould reply, that they 
were unknown to me, under pretence that m 
body had no knowledge of them, It is. as 
one aſked me if 1 had ſeen ſuch a perſon, I 
ſhould anſwer, no; becauſe when I ſaw him 1 
had one of my eyes ſhut, and did not ſee him 
with that eye. It is as if when one ſhould de- 
ſire me to write upon ſome ſubject, I ſhould 
reply, that I was not able to write, becauſe my 
mind could not hold a pen. There-is nobody 
who does not ſce low abſurd ſuch a mode of 
3 
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ſpeaking would be. There is no abſurdity a 
man might not advance, if he were allowed to 
employ ſimilar reſervation. A man might ſay 
that he neither eats nor drinks, becauſe his mind 
properly does not eat or drink. He might ſay, 
that he does not think, that he has not an idea 
of any one thing, that he remembers nothing, 


that he cannot reaſon, becauſe all theſe opera- 
tions do not belong to his body. One might 
ſay, i in ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt, that he was not 
born; that he did not ſuffer; that he was not 
crucified ; that he did not die; that he was not 
raiſed again, or aſcended into heaven, becauſe all 
this is not true of him with regard to his divi- 
nity. One eaſily ſees that this would be to inſti- 
tute an egregious abuſe of language : one ought 
therefore to be cautious of attributing it to 
Jeſus Chriſt, in ſuppoſing that he adopted this 
mode of expreſſing himſelf, in pretending that 
he declared to the world his ignorance « of the day 
of judgrpent, becauſe he knew it not as man, 
though at the yery time, as God, this day was 
perfectly known to him. 
=: This diſtinction, which they haye framed, 
is incompatible with the ideas which the artho- 
dox eſpouſe of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. If 
they acknowledged two perſons in Jeſus Chriſt, 
it might perhaps take place : they might ſay, 
that theſe two perſons, in Jeſus . Chriſt take 
their turns in ſpeaking, and that it is the human 
perſon that ſpeaks, when, for example, Jeſus 
Cnriſt 
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Chriſt ſays. that he knew not the day of judg- 
ment. But the orthodox do not acknowledge 
one ſole perſon in Chriſt: that which conſtitutes 
his perſon according to them, is his divine na- 
tyre: the human nature of Chriſt is with regard 

td his perſon only, what c/oaths are in reſpect to 
a man who is inveſted with them. It is there- 
fore always the divinity, which ſpeaks in Jeſus 
Chriſt; for it is this nature, which conſtitutes 
his perſon, which ought to ſpeak : it is there- 
fore the divinity, according to their ſyſtem, 
which was to ſpeak, when they aſked Jeſus 
Chriſt when the day of judgment would hap- 
pen. Agreeably to their ſyſtem, therefore, they 
cannot ſay, chat it is as man that Jeſus Chriſt 
ſpeaks on this occaſion, 

4. If one examine the paſſages to which the 
e. apply this diſtinction, one will find, 
that it cannot take place, In effect, Jeſus 
Chriſt is moſt frequently repreſented here as the 
Son of God, that is, according to the ſyſtem of 
the orthodox, as God. One cannot therefore 
ſay, that it is as man that Jeſus Chriſt ſpeaks 
on theſe occaſjons : for example, in the paſſage 
we have already quoted, Jeſus Chriſt ſays, “ As 
for that day, and that hour, no man knoweth 
it, not the angels who are in heaven, nor even 
the Son, but the Father.” No man knows it, 
neither the angels, nor even the Son, that is, 
not Chriſt himſelf, conſidered as exalted above i 
the angels, conſiteretl as the Son of God, as 


God, 
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God, according to ſyſtem: one cannot there- 
fore ſay, that it was as man that Jeſus Chriſt 
ſpeaks in this paſſage : he excludes even this, 
when he ſays no man. In effect, when the diſ- 
ciples addreſſed this queſtion to Jeſus Chriſt; 
Tell us when theſe things ſhall come paſs: 
they did not merely aſk him what he might 
know of them by lights natural to humanity; 
they addreſſed themſelves to him as the Son of 
God; they wiſhed to enjoy a ſhare of that 
knowledge which Jeſus might poſſeſs in this 
regard, in conſequence of his intimate union 
with the Deity. It follows, therefore, that 
Jeſus Chriſt muſt be abſolutely ignorant of the 
time of the Jaſt judgment to anſwer as he did, 
that there are not in Jeſus Chriſt thoſe two na- 
tures which ſerve for the baſis of that diſtinction 
they have ſyſtematically framed, and that this 
diſtinction muſt be vain and ekimerieat. © 

5. Though the mode of ſpeaking, which 
they attribute to the ſcriptures, were not as 
contrary as it really is to the uniform rules of 
language, one ought at leaſt to own that it is 
far from being natural, far from being cuſto- 
mary; that the expreſſions which the ſcripture 
employs, would naturally and obviouſly enough 
denote, that Jeſus Chriſt does not know all things, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to his Father. Now 
if Jeſus Chriſt was God, is it conceivable that 
the ſcriptures would have choſen to make uſe 
of expreſſions ſo equi vocal; expreſſions, which 
0 7 would 
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would have a tendency to overthrow a doctrine 
of this importance, which would put men in 
imminent danger of being deceived ? What 
would the orthodox ſay of a man who in his 
diſcourſe would very frequently declare, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is not eternal; that Jeſus Chriſt is 
not omnipotent; that Jeſus Chriſt does not 


know all things; that Jeſus Chriſt did not 


create the Heavens and the Earth? It would 
be in vain for him ſometimes to aſeribe to Jeſus 
Chriſt attributes of divinity, he would not fail 
to paſs for a heretic : they would pretend, that 
if he were thoroughly convinced that Jeſus 
Chriſt was God, he would talk in a different 
ſtrain, Why do they not make the ſame j 

ment-in regard to the ſcripture? If Jeſus Chriſt 
was God, would it ſpeak fo frequently of him 


as a man inferior to his Father; as a man Who 


holds every thing at his hands? The ſcripture, 
in uſing the language of the Unitarians, does it 
not authorize their principles? Why blame ſo 
heinouſly in individuals expreſſions which occa- 
ſion no trouble when one finds them in the 
ſcripture? Why ſtudy to elude, by an unnatural 
diſtinction, the clear and natural ſenſe which ex- 


hibits itſelf in theſe paſſages. They ought at 


leaſt to grant, that from the reflections which 
they make to juſtify theſe expreſſions of ſcripture, 
which repreſent Jeſus Chriſt to us as inferior to 
his Father, they ought, I ſay, to grant, that the 
Unitarians are authorized in ſpeaking as they 
1010 do 
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do of Jeſus Chriſt: they will be able to ſay 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not omnipotent; that Jeſus 
Chriſt does not know every thing; that Jeſus 
Chriſt did not create the Heaven and Earth. 
They will follow herein a mode of ſpeaking ap- 
proved by the orthodox; they will adopt the 
- Kyle of ſcripture 5 no one will have any reaſon 
to be offended with this languge. One muſt 
perhaps ſay on this ſubject, ſomething like hat 
| a famous orthodox man ſaid with- regard to 
me ſubjects of Grace; One muſt preach lite an 
drminian, and believe lite a Calviniſt: ſo here, 
one muſt fpeak with the Socinians, and believe 
With the orthodox. Who does not ſee, how- 
ever, whither ſentiments of this kind lead! 
To conciude, what ſhews the little founda- 
tion that this diſtinction bath, which they em- 
ploy in order to accommodate thoſe paſſages 
which repreſent Jeſus Chriſt as inferior to his 
Father, is, that the ancient Fathers, even the 
-moſt orthodox of them, never made uſe of it. 
They: took a different way to anſwer theſe paſ- 
. ſages : they owned that Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered 
even as God, was in ſome reſpects ſubordinate 
to his Father : that as it was from him that he 
derived his being, in this regard he depended 
in ſome meaſure on his Father; in this reſpect 
he might ſay, My Father is greater than me. 
Several alſo of the moſt zealous divines for the 
Trinity employ this expedient, to anſwer the 
difficulties which are propoſed to them, and do 
h not 
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not apply to all ſorts of paſſages tlie dittinction 


I have been examining. I am, Sir. 
With the profoundeſt eſteem, 2 

| Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
N. eee 
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Stade Mete i in che firſt . of St. Jonx. 


In ibe beginning was the word, and the word was 
wil with God, and the word was Cod. 2. 
T he ſame was. in the beginning with Gad. 3. 
All things were made by him, and without him 
tas not any thing made that was mage. 4. In 

Him vas life, and the life was the light of men, 


F. The Jight ſhineth. in darkneſs, and the dart- 


ne comprebhended it not, Sc. 14. And the 
| word was made fleſh, and dwelt among ft us full 
+ of grace and truth; and we bebeld his glory, 
— ann gory 4s of 4 4 only n of the Faiber. 
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HE Greek word; Which our a en 
hath rendered by that of werd, | ſignifies 

alſo Foſon, intelligence, wiſdom. This ſenſe is 
| mugh 
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much better than the other; it is more accom- 
modated to the Divine nature, which is purely 


ſpiritual, and to which word is not congruous. 
If God is often repreſented as ſpeaking, it is no- 


thing elſe but his wiſdom which conceives any 
deſign, and the ſacred writers borrow this me- 
taphor from men, who manifeſt their intentions 


by ſpeech. This being laid down, the defign 
of St. John, in my opinion, is to inform us, 
that the ſame wiſdom, which formed the crea- 
tures, with ſo much ſkill, hath not ſhone with 
leſs ſplendor in the creation of the new world. 
This ſentiment is very exalted; it gives a grand 
idea of the goſpel, and in order to place it in 
the ſtrongeſt point of light, let us cloſely follow 
the terms of the Evangelift. | 


In the beginning was the word: that is, there 
is an eternal intelligence, a ſovereign wiſdom, 
which preceded all ages. And the word was 
ib God, or in God: this ſignifies that wiſdom 


hath always been inſeparable from the Deity, 


that it reſides in him as in its true and only 
ſource: this 4s exactly parallel to that beautiful 
_ figure in the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
' "wiſdom is introduced thus ſpeaking : -The Lord 
- poſſeſſed me in the beginning of bis wayr; that is, 
I am his moſt precious ornament; I accompany 


him in all his ſteps. And to prevent any one 
from falling into the opigion of the Pagans, 
who framed of this virtue, r Minerva, a divine 
. perſon 
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perdc different from their great God, St. John 
explains himſelf with greater preciſion; he adds, 
that wiſdom is not diſtinet fro Cog himſelf : 
Fhe word tons CG. 2 

After having marked the nature of his wif. 
dom, he confiders it in its effects; and in order 
to come to this more naturally, he reſumes his 
diſcourſe: In the beginning then was tviſdom with 
God, and all things were made by it; The turn 
is expreſſive and energetic, and leaves a great 
deal ro be underftood God conſults wifdom, 
and the creatures afterwards iſſue out of chaos. 
This truth, though very important, was un- 
known to the philoſophers, even the moſt en- 
lighte ned of chem * che greateſt part believed that 
the world was deſtitute of a cauſe, that every 
thing was made without reaſon and fortoitoufly. 
The apoſtie at once precludes an error ſo capi- 
tal; he declares, that all things were made by rea- 
ſon. * In effect, if there ever was à plan well 
conceived, if there ever was a work in which 
ill and intelligence” were to be exerted, wich- 
out contradiction it is the univerſe. 1e one 
beholds all the characters of a conſummate wiſ- 
dom every where ſhine.” To attribute ſo much 
order to chance, effects ſo uniform to nothing 
but caprice, is to alfbciate the moſt incom- 
patible ideas, and to renounce one's reaſon. 
Stones, which are detached from the ſummit of 
a rock, would form below a regular and beau- 

L teous 
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teous ediſice, before parts of matter, blind and 
incapable of any deſign, had produced, I will. 
not ſay. the. univerſe, but only a creature. ſimi- 
milar to the human ſpecies. In vain will you. 
put them in motion; if you call not in the in- 
terpoſition of Wiſdom, the whole will be a con- 
fuſed miſcellany; Without it nothing of that. 


| which hath been made, would have been made. 
From this, St. John paſſes to the advantages 


which this Wiſdom was to procure to the worid : 


In. It was He, and the \hife was the light of. mens 


Not merely f is it the ſource of life. and of true 
happineſs, it is moreover a lamp to conduct us 
thither; and one can make no advances in the 
road to it, but in proportion as one follows the 


light of this reaſon. But. men have wretchedly 
wandered but too far from it. The World, ſays. 
St. Paul, through wiſdom, did not know. Gad. 


How ſufficient ſoever it was to diſſipate the ig- 
norance of mankind, eſpecially at the time of 


the goſpel, when this light was in its meridian, 


they choſe rather to ſurrender themſelves up to 


their prejudices, than hearken to pure and en · 


lightened reaſon. The light ſbineth in ral, 
and the darkneſs comprebended it ths. 
In fine, behold the laſt period of the Word: 


St John now. arrives at his-principal propoſition, 


and at what was to be the ſubject of his hiſtory, 


The. word was made fleſh. Before we give the true 
ſenſe of this expreſſion, let us firſt remoye a falſe 


Wa, L idea. 


A 
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dea. Properly ſpeaking, Wiſdom did not be- 
come Fleſh; the Deity was not metamorphoſed 
into man: this revolts all the principles of good 
ſenſe What then does the expreſſion ſignify, 
Wiſdom war made fleſb? One cannot have a 
better interpreter than St. Paul; God, ſays he, 

manifefted bimſelf in fleſh.” This paſſage is ex- 
actly parallel to this of St. John, who intended 
to expreſs no other thing; except, that Wiſdom 
was moſt fully manifeſted, that it became ſenſi- 
ble in the perſon of Jeſus: Chriſt, and this 'Wiſ- 
dom appeared in his doctrine, in his diſcourſes, 
in the whole of his conduct. It is for this rea- 
ſon he is called the image of the” ini God: 
the world ſaw the perfections of the Divinity 
ſhine forth in him; and if this Wiſdom made 
itſelf known by the works of creation, one may 
ſay that it hath openly manifeſted itſelf under the 
goſpel. I dwelt among ſt us, full of grace and 
truth, that is, It never ceaſed to ſhower down 
bleſſings upon men, "in. irradiating' them with 
its ſacred light, and ſupplying them with every 
thing neceſſary to ſalvation : and we bave ſeen 
bis glory, ibe glory of \the' only - begotten of the 
Father. This glory appeared by the miracles 
of Jeſus Chriſt, by his reſurrection, by his 
aſcenſion into heaven a glory which tranſcend- 
ed that of Moſes and the prophets; but a glory 
which was congruous to the quality of the only 
Wee Son of God, formed in a br rm 
5 „ mobi: Ei Y manner 
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manner by his Father, and deputed from him 
to men with an extraordinary power. 
I hall annex a ſhort - paraphraſe, that che 
ideas of St. John may at once be clearly ſeen. 
1. There is an eternal Reaſon, a — 
Wiſdom, which hath exiſted from all ages: 
this Wiſdom hath ever been inſepatable from 
God, or to ſpeak. properly, it is God bimſelf. 
2. In the beginning of the world, It was then 
with God, who never does any thing: without 
conſulting it. 3. And he employed it in the 
Creation of the univerſe. In effect, there is 
no creature, in which one doth not ſee ſome 
trace of this Wiſdom -ſhine; ſo that without It 
things vould never have attained that point of 
beauty which we admire. 4. Wiſdom! is the 
ſource of life and of true happineſs; and not 
merely this ; It ſerves moreover as a light to con · 
duct us to them. g. This light eſperially hath 
ſhone forth in our days; but how capable ſo- 
| an it were of diſpelling the ſhades of igno· 
„ blind mortals choſe rather to wander in 
— follow the counſels of pure and un · 
clouded reaſon. | 14. And if the Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom hath appeared in the works of the Crea- 
tion, one may fay that it hath no leſs difplayed 
its ſplendor under the Goſpel. It hath rendered 
itſelf ſenſible and palpable in Jeſus Chriſt; by 
his means It hath never ceaſed to do good to 
men: we have been witneſſes of the [miracles 
which were effected by this Wiſdom, and of the 


5:5, glory 
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glory with which Jeſus Chriſt was inveſted, a 
gloty much greater than what appeared in 


Moſes and the prophets, ſuch as was proper to 
od _ gory of W en God? 


My 
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rad and fifth Verſes of the, PEROT 
AA, dolle 1 arrig 


18857 beriet thet on earth, * bavs finiſhed the 

work 2 thou haſt given me 0 do : And now, 
0 Father, glorify thou me, with thine own ſelf, 
2 with the yo which I had with thee ene the 


N was. Sen 
1 1 : 


H ESE mel are taken from that pray- 

er which Jeſus Chrift. addreſſed to God 

a little before his death. He repreſents to his 
1775 che labours he had employed to advance 
bay Sg] and requeſts of him a recompenſe for 
Ach bave glorified thee, ſays he, upon egrth, 
I have friſbed the work which thou.gaveſt me. to 
40 5 that is, 1 Have laboured to advance thy 
glory among men; 1 have punctually executed 
all the orders which thou halt; t giyen me in this 
Ra 26 K Arn ä Cs | reſpect. 
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during his whole life but advancing the glory 


rify him, and it is what he requeſts in theſe 


fore the world was. 


Jeſus Chtiſt had as God from all eternity, is a 
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reſpect. Jeſus Chriſt had had no other object 


of his Father. He had advanced it by making 
him known to men as the only true God; in 
making them acquainted with his perfections; 
in inſtructing them in his will; in giving the 
cogent motives to engage them to ſubmit to it, 
in propoſing to them, in his own perſon, a per- 
ect model of all kinds of virtue: and he was 
now upon the point of laying down his life to 
confirm theſe ſalutary truths which he had 
taught them, and to ratify by the moſt cruel 
tortures, that excellent model which he had 
given them. during his life. Having thus la- 

boured to advance the glory of his Father, it 
was equitable that God ſhould reciprocally glo- 


words: I have glorified thee, ſays 5 wy upon earth; 
glorify me, O Father, with thyſelf, or, near thy 
per ſon; that is, in elevating me near to thyſelf in 
heaven, in making me fit on thy throne: Gia- 
riß me with the gloty which I bad with thee, be- 


One cannot underſtand by this Glory of 
which Jeſus Chriſt here ſpeaks, a glory which 
he in reality had as God from all eternity : For 
1. The glory which the Orthodox ſuppoſe that 


glory which cannot be loſt, a glory which is pot 
ſubjected to change: but the point here. is a 


gory which Jefus n had not when he pre- 
ferred 
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ferred chis prayer. 2. If the ſubject in queſtion 
was à glory which regarded Jeſus Chriſt as 
God, he would have had no oceaſion to requeſt 
it of his Father: as God he was ſufficiently pow- 
erful to procure to himſelf all the glory which 
was ſuitable to his Divinity. 3. It is clear, 
that Jeſus Chriſt here requeſts a recompenſe of 
his miniſtry ; he ſolicits a glory which he had 
not efſentially and inherently, but what he was 
then to Drive as A compenſation, for His Ja” 
bours. 

What ak we 2 underſtand by this glory 
which Jeſus Chriſt fays that he had with his 
Father; before the wotld was created? "Ie muſt 
mean that which his Father had deſtined 
for him from all eternity : as if Chrift had 


faid, Since I have executed all the commands 


which thou haſt given me, fince 1 have unre- 
mittingly laboured to advance thy glory, grant 
me that glory which from all ages thou haſt 

rpoſed for me, to be the reward of my la- 
* that glory which T had, fo to ſpeak, in 
ty mind from all eternity. 

This mode of ſpeaking is not RS in 
ſcripture. St. Paul ſays, that God hath called 
us to the goſpel, according: to the grace which 
4pas given t0' us in Chriſt Jeſus, before the world 
Vas; that is, according to the grace which Ged 
bad pur puſed from all ages to beitow upon us by 
Jeſus Chriſt : and in the Epiſtle to Titus, te 
19 that he taught men to hope” for that etet - 
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nal life, which God, Who cannot lie, promiſed 
before the world was; that is, Which he had 
clearly decreed to promiſe, but which however he 


did nothiug but promiſe at that time, as he in- 
Hes 10 che Is. verſe, 13077034 
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Thirteenth Verſe. of the third Chaprer of 
| St. Joan ifs ee en 


ts baba bd, up. to 3 * 


1 came down from beauen, even the __ nav man 
\ I ö who 45 in heaven. 7 7 


4 | O U R Lord had juſt ſaid in the * im- 
| mediately preceding, I have. told you 
1 earthly things, and you believe them not; how 
[ ſhould you believe if I tell you. heavenly 
l 1 thiogs?“ 
Ws By theſe words, on the one bind, he te- 
1 proaches Nicodemus and the ſews wich their 
1 incredulity concerning what he had. jolt told 
1 them of the neceſſty of totally changing their 
| 1 ſentiments and conduct, in order to become 
=_ Nn of the kingdom of the. Meſliah : and 
1 on 
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on the other hand, he intimates that he had 
more exalted things, even celeſtial, to announce 
to them. In order to ſhew them then from 
whom they were to expect the revelation of theſe 
truths, he adds theſe words, And no man bath 
aſcruded up to bea ven but be that came dawn from 
beaven, even the Son of man, whois in heaven. 
Before I proceed. to inveſtigate the ſenſe of 
the expreſſions which are uſed in this paſſage, I 
obſerve that they will admit the following 
tranſlation : And no man hath aſcended to heaven, 
except the Son of man'who was in heaven, and who 
is deſcended from heauen. 

If in this tranſlation one reads the Son of 
man uo was in heaven, and not the Son of 
man-; who is in heaven, as in our Verſion, 1 
aſſert, that this is conformable to the genius of 
the original, in which the participle «» ſignifies 
equally, who is and who was. If it be replied, 
that, though this be the genius of the Greek 
language, it is not, however, according to the 
uſage of the evangeliſts and apoſtles ; I will al- 
ledge but one ſingle example, to ſhe that they 
are miſtaken who make this diſtinction. In 
the firſt chapter of this goſpel, and in verſe 48, 
Jeſus ſays to Nathaniel, Before Philip called thee, 
when thou waſt under the fg-iree, 1 ſaw thee. 
In the ofigizal. it is , which is juſt rendered 
vaſt. 

Thars. are three expreſſions, in his paſſage 
whoſe true meaning it is our preſunt buſineſs to 
diſcover 
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diſcover ; the ' firſt, what having aſcended to 
heaven imports, and how Jeſus Chriſt could ſay 
this of himſelf, at the time he ſpoke it; for this 
is what is ſuppoſed in theſe words, No man bath 
aſcended to beaven except the Son of nan. The 
ſecond, in what ſenſe one muſt underſtand what 
ke declares, That he came dewn from heaven. And 
finally what he intends to mark by — 
—— That he was in heaven. 4 201 
With regard to the firſt of theſe Spe 
one cannot underſtand it of a real aſeenſion. 
Jeſus Chriſt had not yet been elevated to hea- 


ven when he held this converſation': neither too 


can it be underſtood of the aſcenſion of any Di- 
vine nature, which it is imagined he had, be- 


cCauſe one can form no conception that this Di- 


vine perſon, being once deſcended to unite itſelf 
to human nature, ever re- aſcended thither, ex- 
it was at the time of Chriſt's viſible aſcen- 


Fon; which had not happened at the time he was 
Fpeaking. Not being able then to underſtand 
this expreſſion of a real aſcenſion, it hath been 


neceſſary to have recourſe to a figurative ſenſe, 


which on the one hand might be ſuitable to the 


deſign which our Lord had in theſe words, and 
which we have pointed out; and which, oe 


other, might deviate as little as poſſible from his 
expreſſions. That which appears the propereſt, 


is to underſtand by having aſcended into heaven, 
the having Teceived a perfect cognizance of 


to 
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to men. Since, it ſeems, according to the 
manner in which men judge, that one muſt 
mount to heaven, and there hold commu- 
nication with the Deity who reſides there; hence 
it might have happened, by a figure not unna- 
tural, that the expreſſion of having aſcended 
into heaven was ſynonimous, with being in- 
ſtructed in the deſigns of God. Moreover, this 
ſenſe correſponds ſo well to the deſign which 
Jeſus Chriſt had, to evince that it was ſolely 
from him that one could derive the knowledge 
of celeſtial truths, that one cannot doubt that it 
is the only true one: the greater part alſo of the 
interpreters of ſeriprure make no — tag ko 
adopting is. | 
The ſecond expreſſion, Come FRO — 
beaven. 

When in the ſame period there are found two 
terms which have as great relation with one 
another as there is between aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, it is natural, if one is explained in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, to underſtand the other in the ſame 
manner. According to this rule of explication, 
if by having aſcended to heaven is underſtood 
having knowledge of celeſtial truths, it is 
-agreeable to the order of the diſcourſe that by 
being' come down from heaven, is underſtood the 

being deputed to deliver theſe truths to men, 
without ſuppoſing any real deſcent, in the ſame 
manner as one had not underſtood aſcending into 
2 a real aſcenſion: but if the order of 


the 
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the ſentence require the, phraſe, came down. from 
heaven, to be explained in this: manner, the de- 
ſigu and connection of our Lord's diſcourſe no 
leſs demand ĩt. Jeſus Chriſt intended to evince, 
as we have already obſerved, that there is none 
but himſelf from whom one can learn heavenly 
truths: in order to ſhew this, he ſays, firſt, that 

no one had a perfect cognizance of theſe truths. 
but himſelf, che Son of man: he ſays in the 
ſecond place, according to our explication, that 
he was diſpatched te announce them to men; 
hence it follows, that there is none but he 
from whom we can learn them. What we have 


Juſt remarked might already ſuffice to juſtify the 


ſenſe which we give to this term; but: we are 
willing further to produce an inſtance to con- 
firm it. In the ſixth chapter of St. John Jeſus 
Chriſt ſtyles himſelf: the bread which came 
down from heaven; and in order that. their 
might be no difficulty what was to be underſtood 
by this bread, he ſubjoins, that this bread. is his 
fleſh, that is, his pefſon, without comprehend- 
ing any Divinity: but how can one ſay, of the 
perſon of | Jeſus, Chriſt, chat it deſcended from 
heaven, except in a figurative ſenſe, namely, 
that it was ſent. of God to men ? To pretend, 
that by tbe fleſh of Jeſus Chriſt, and by the Son 


ol man, one muſt underſtand the perſon of Jeſus. 


Chriſt, comprehending in it his Divinity, re- 


requires two things; firſt, the certain proof of 
this pre exiſting Divinity; ſecondly, lg. 
2 we 


7 » 
- - 
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well aſſured that what is ſpoken of his fleſh or 
human nature, ought at the ſame time to be un- 
derſtood of his Divinity, Which is repugnant to 
tte common uſe of language: for 'though a 
man may properly ſay of himſelf that he is im- 
mortal, yet he cannot ſay of his body that it is 
immortal; neither enn he ſay of hiv foul that it 
is Motul, becnvle lr body is ſubject to death. 
la order to ſupport this explication, nothing 
farther: remains for me but to ariſwer tw — 
culties which may be odjected to mw. 
It is ſaid, that though one explain de heute 
of baving aſcended ap e heaven in a metaphort- 
cal manner, yet it deth not follow that we 
ought” to underſtand; baving came diton from 
beaven; in the ſame figurative aceeptation; be- 
cauſe for the explanation of the' firſt expteſſion 
one is obliged to have recourſe to metaphor, 
whilſt for the ſecond dne is not obligedꝭ to do it 
that this may very well be underſtood literally of 
the ſecond: Divine perſon ho eame Fawn from 
heaven, who unites himſelf to human nature; 
that it is one of the feſt great rules of interpre- 
tation not to recur to a metaphorice? but when 
the literal ſenſe cannot be admitted. To this 
objeQion -I anſwer, that the primary canon 
of explication, whieh I have eſtabliſhed, being 
not leſs certain than the fecond, Fean very well 
follow it; and rather, as in order to admit the 
literal ſenſe, which they would have us adopt 
har 1 ſuppoſe a Divine perſon in Jeſus 
| Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, which one ought not to do in the critical 
examination of this paſſage which one is can- 
vaſſing, with a view to infer whether or no there 
be ſuch a Divine perſon a otherwiſe ĩt would be 
to ſuppoſe the point in queſtion. 

The other difficulty which they might form: 
bs, that if Jeſus Chriſt is not ſaid to have come 
down from beaven, but merely becauſe be was 
the ſcripture mult alſo have. ſaid concerning, the 
prophets, that they came down from heaven, 


ſince God alſo deputed them to men to teach 


them his will, with which phraſeology, how 


ever, we never meet. I anſwer, that if Jeſus 
Chriſt ſays that he came down from heaven, it 


is only in two places, the preſent paſſage, and 
the ſixth of John, and this ſolely on occaſion of 
certain figurative expreſſions which he em- 
ployed, and which might evince that this here 
ought to be underſtood in the ſame manner. 


7 ane John; eiche er 


bea ven. 

There remains the third, expreſion, hou 
Jeſus Chriſt could ſay that be was in heaven be- 
fore his aſcenſion ? I will not ſcruple to de- 
clare, that if his Divinity was before demon- 
ſtrated, it would be natural to think, that it 
was in regard to this that he already was in 
heaven; but as this is the point we are at pre- 
ſent 3 we ought. not to ſuppoſe it with- 
eee As it was neceſſary to adopt à fi- 
gurative 
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guratiye ſenſe to underſtand the two firſt ex- 
preſſions, I do not ſee that one ought to make 
a difficulty of admitting it in this third, Which 
has ſo ſtrict a connection with * two r 
ceding. 

One cannot — 3 before Jeſus Chrilt: 
deſcended from heaven, that is; 48, We have ex- 
plained. it, before he was, ſeat of God to men, 
the Deity had formed, many ages before, the 
deſigu of commiſſioning him to this world. 
One might then believe that Jeſus Chriſt was 
in heaven, becauſe he was in God, Who is in 
heaven, by the deſign which he had formed 
long ago to ſend him. One might look upon 
this explication as too ſubtle and far-fetched, if 
one did not find three or four examples of it in 
the: lyle-icſelf of St. John: not only learned 
and intelligent perſons, whom one cannot ſuſ- 
pect of prejudice on this ſubject, have clearly 
ſhewn the ſentiment which Jeſus Chriſt intended 
to convey when he ſaid, before Abraham:was, 1 
am: but the whole preceding context manifeſts 
that this expreſſion muſt be underſtopd of the 
deſign which God had planned of ſending Jeſus 
Chriſt, and not of any real pre exiſtence: they 
maintain that theſe words ſignify, that before 
Abraham was, I exiſted, * the me of God 
reſpecting and aon 

The ſame, perſons alſo agree, cher when 
Jeſus Chriſt ſays, Glorify thou me, O Father, with 
aun with the glory ſobich I had with thee be- 

fore 
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fore the world was ; this ought to be underſtood: 


of the glory which Jefus Chriſt had, not actu- 
ally, but only in the deſign which he ha nnd: 
of giving it to him. 

One may attribute to a like manner of Pe 
ing, what St. John ſays in-the Revelation con- 
cerning Jeſus Chriſt, that he is the lamb lain 
before the foundation of the world; which one 
can underſtand no otherwiſe, ' except that he is 
the lamb, whom one may regard as having 
been ſlain before the foundation of the world, 
in the deſign of God, who had mung 
miſſion of this ſacrifice; © © 

If then, Jeſus Chriſt ſays, that he was before 
Abraham; only with regard'to the defign which 
God had formed, before Abraham had a being, 
of ſending him into the world; if he ſays, that 
he had-an heavenly glory; before the world was 
created, ſolely in the ſcheme which God had 
planned before the world was framed,” of giv- 
ing him this glory, cannot we alſo ſay that Jeſus 
Chriſt was in heaven before he was diſpatched to 
men, in the deſign which GOod _ formed, 
from. many ages, of ſending him ? oY 0 

If one adopts the meaning which we have 
given to the three expreſſions which are here 
employed, the following will be the ſeriſe of the 
whole paſſage: No perſon hath had à perfect 
knowledge of heavenly truths but the Son of 
man, who, from many paſt ages, was in heaven, 
in the deſign which God had formed of ſending 
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him to men, and who in fact hath been ſent of 
God to reveal theſe truths to them. 

I leave the reader to judge if ſuch an expli- 
cation be far remote from the deſign of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and if it be badly connected; if if be, I 
conſent to its rejection as falſe. a 

If the ſenſe, however, which we give to this 
third expreſſion, does not ſtill appear ſufficiently 
evinced, one may alledge a ſecond, which is not 
far removed from it. According to this, Jeſus 
Chriſt might ſay, that he was in heaven, in 
reſpect to the deſign which God had formed 
long ago of exalting him thither: the ſame ex- 
amples, which we have adduced, perfectly 
juſtify this ſenſe: if Jeſus Chriſt ſays, that he 
was before Abraham, becauſe that before Abra- 
ham exiſted, he was to be; if Chriſt ſays, that 
he had an heavenly glory before the world was 
created, becauſe from thoſe periods he was to 
have ic; if St. Paul ſays in the ſecond to Timo- 
thy, that God hath given us grace in Jeſus 
Chriſt from the eternal ages, becauſe from thoſe 
times he deſigned to beſtow it upon us; finally, 
not to amaſs expreſſions. proper to juſtify this 
meaning, if Jeſas Chriſt ſays, My defir is that 
where I am, there thoſe ſhould be whom thou 
haſt given me,” to denote, that he wiſhes his diſ- 
ciples may be where he was to be, namely, in 
heaven; could not Jeſus Chriſt alſo ſay in the 
ſame ſenſe, that he was in heaven, to ſignify, 
that he was to be exalted there ? 4 
4 If | 

| 
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If you now aſk me which of theſe two ſenſes 
appears to me the moſt natural, I reply, that 
the firft ſeems to me to connect itſelf much 
better with all the ideas of Jeſus Chriſt in the 

paſſage we are now explaining, but that the ſe- 
cond appears to be better evinced by the in- 
ſtances we have quoted: it is in particular in 
the ſecond ſenſe in which we ought to under- 
ſtand thoſe words, What and if you foall ſee the 
Son of man aſcend where be was before? that is, 

\ aſcend to heaven, where he was before to be in 

the deſign which God had formed 5 exalting 
him thither. | 

Though theſe two ſenſes may = be J 
fied by the examples which we have alledged, 
yet it is ſurpriſing that the moſt eminent di- 
vines have not diſcovered them, and that they 
have conceived only this third ſenſe, by which 
one might fay; that Jeſus Chriſt was in heaven 
by his thoughts and defires, which were raiſed 
thither 3 a ſenſe which did not ſuit their ſyſtem, 
and which they have rejected, to ſuppoſe, on the 
paſſage we have explained, a real aſcenſion of 

Jeſus Chriſt into heaven before his death. 
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EX PL ANAT ION 
0 4 e | 
Paſſage in the firſt Epiſtle of St. Joun. | 


We know that the Son of God is come, and bath 
given us an underſtanding that wwe may know bim 
that is true; and we are in bim that is true, 
by bis ſon Feſus Chrift : He is the true God and 
life eternal. 1 John v. 20. 


S*. John, in this verſe, ſpeaks of a know- 

ledge of the utmoſt importance, which Jeſus. 
Chriſt came to publiſh to mankind, namely, 
the knowledge of the true God. We know, 
ſays he, that the Son of God is come, and hath” 
given us an underſtanding to know him that is 
true; that is, we know that the Son of God be- 
ing come into the world, hath communicated 
to us the knowledge of the true God, of him 
who created us, on whom we depend, and to 
whom we ought to render our homage. At 
the time that Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, 
the Heathens, who compoſed the greateſt parc 
of the univerſe, were ignorant of the true God: 
they ſerved thoſe who by nature are no Gods; 
they worſhipped the creature, deſerting the 
Creator who is bleſſed for ever more. But 
Jeſus Chriſt having come on earth, reconducted 
them to the ſervice of the true God: he taught 
| | M 2 them 
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them that the Divinity could not be like to 
gold, or filver, or precious ſtones, carved by 
man's device; that they ought to turn from 
theſe vain things to the living God, who made 
heaven and earth, the fea and all things therein. 
We know, ſays St. John, that the Son of God 
is come, and hath given us a knowledge to un- 
derſtand him that is true: and we are in him 

that is true, adds he, by his Son Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Several interpreters of ſcripture pretend that 
by him that is true, of whom St. John here 
ſpeaks, we muſt underſtand Jeſus Chriſt; and to 
convince us of it they tranſlate in this manner; 
ve are in him that is true, nemely, in Jeſus 
Chriſt.” But, firſt, this word, namely, which 
they add, to ſhew us that by bim that is true, 
we muſt underſtand Feſus Chriſt, is not in the 
text. Secondly, what followeth evinces, that 
by him that is true of whom St. John here 
ſpeaks, one muſt underſtand the ſame Being 
whom he had juſt ſtyled bim tbat is true 
namely, the Father of Jeſus Chriſt, We know, 
he had juſt ſaid, that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an underſtanding to know 
him that is true, that is, to know the true God, 
as our laſt Verſion expreſſes it: and we are in 
him that is true,” that is, we are therefore in the 
true God, in the communion of the true God. 
Laſtly, it is certain, as all the world agrees, 
that the paſſage will very will admit the tranſla- 
tion we have given it; We are in him that is 
I true, 
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True, by his Son Jeſus Chriſt,” and not, in his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt : © We are then, ſays St. John, 
in him that is true, by his Son Jeſus Chriſt,” 
that is, we are in the communion of the true 
God, by means of the goodneſs of Jeſus Chriſt 
his Son, who was pleaſed to make him known 
to us, and to mark to us the method of ſerving 

him in a way that would be acceptable to him. 
He is, adds he, the true God and life eternal ;* 
that is, this God whom Jeſus Chriſt hath made 
known to us, is the true God, alone worthy of 
our adorations and of our homage, and life 
eternal; he it is who can procure to us a life 
eternal and infinitely happy. 

One may frame. two difficulties againſt this 
laſt explication : one may ſay, firſt, that the 
particle, be, in the text, relates to its immedi- 
ate antecedent, and that we ought to underſtand 
the words, he is the true God of Jeſus Chriſt, 
whom St. John had juſt mentioned: We are in 
him that is true by his Son Jeſus Chriſt,“ he it 
is, this Jeſus is the true God, and life eternal. 

But it is certain that the particle he is not als» 
ways governed on its immediate antecedent, but 
ſometimes agrees with the remoteſt : for exams 
ple, in Acts vii. 18. 19. St. Stephen ſays, that 
the Iſraelites multiplied in Egypt, till there 
aroſe a king who knew not Joſeph :” after which 
uſing the ſame article as in the preſent paſſage, 
he adds, he evil-entreated (or, this perſon, evil- 
eatreated) our fathers.” One immediately ſees 

M 3 that 
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that this article ought not to agree with Jeſepbh, 

which however is its immediate antecedent, but 
with the new king whom he had mentioned. 

One may ſee another example of this, Acts x. 

5, 6. The circumſtances then, the nature of 
the ſubject in queſtion, muſt determine rhe ſub- 
ject to which one muſt refer this article: now 
it appears from the whole ſequel of the diſ- 
courſe, that in the paſſage we are illuſtrating, 
the article cannot be referred to Jeſus Chriſt, 
but only to his Father: St. John had ſaid, 
that the Son of God was come to make us 
know the true God, that Jeſus Chriſt hath in- 
troduced us into the communion of this true 
God. To whom ought then whar he adds to be 
naturally referred, he is the true God and 
life eternal,“ except to God, whom Chriſt hath 
manifeſted to us to be the true God, and who 
gives to man eternal life? 

A ſecond difficulty is formed from the ap- 
pellation St. John gives to the being he is ſpeak- 
ing of, the true God, and life eternal. They 
ſay that this laſt quality is attributed to Jeſus 
Cariſt in the New Teſtament, and that rhere- 
fore it is to him that theſe words muſt be re- 
ferred, © He is the true God, and life eternal.“ 

But though the ſcripture often calls Jeſus 
Chriſt the life, eternal life, and leads us to re- 
gard him as the perſon who muſt put us in the 
poſſeſſion of this life; it makes us alſo regard 
wu his Father, as the Bai ing who is the primary 

| ſource. 
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ſource. * The fountain of life is in thee,” ſays 
David, Pſalm xxxvi. 10. It ſhews us that this 
life which Jeſus Chriſt is able to procure. us, is 


originally in his Father, and that it was from 


him that he received the power to give us. this 
life. As the Father, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, hath life 
in himſelf, ſo hath he alſo. given to the Son to 
have life in himſelf:“ that is, as the Father hath 


the power of giving life to men, he hath granted 


this ſame power to Jeſus Chriſt his Son. The 
ſcripture. very often calls the God whom we 
adore, the living God, St. Paul in particular 
ſtyles him, in his firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalo- 
nians, the living and true God: this being ſo, 
could not he, with propriety. be ſtyled here, the 
true Gd and eternal life? Thus, nothing pre- 
vents us from following the ſenſe which we have 
denoted. 

It is ſaid, moreover, that one cannot tranſlate 
the paſſage as we have done; © we are in him that 
is true by his Son Jeſus Chriſt,” that the prepo- 
fiction , in the text, can not be taken in two dif- 
ferent ſenſes, firſt, to ſignify in, we are in him 
that is true; and then to ſignify by, we are in 
him that is true, by his Son Jelus Chriſt : but it 
is certain that this prepoſition is indifferently 
uſed in ſcripture, either to ſignify in or H, even 
in, one and the ſame verſe: Thus Coloſ. i. 16. 
For by bim were all things created that are in bea- 
wen, Furſt, this prepoſition ſignifies %, tor by 

him, ſays St. Paul; and aftewards it ſignifa:s ix, 
M 4 for 
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for by him were all things created that are in 
heaven.” It is the ſame prepoſition which has 
theſe two different ſenſes in the ſame verſe. 
Thus alſo, 1 John ii. 3. By bim we know that 
we are in bim: the ſame prepoſition. fignifies, 
firſt, by, by bim we know; and then in, that we 
are in bim. See alſo 1 Cor. vi. 11. one might 
alledge other inſtances if theſe were not ſufficient. 

Finally, one might ſay that the common 
verſion is not contrary to the ſenſe which we 
give this paſſage, Ve are in bim that is true in 
bis Son Jeſus Chriſt; that is, we are in the com- 
munion of the true God, being in the commu- 

nion of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, the God whom he 
makes known to us is the true God: but the 
firſt interpretation is the moſt probable. 
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Paſſage in the eighth Chapter of St. Jonx. 


Abrabam your Father rejoiced to ſee this my day, 
and be ſaw it, and was glad. The Jews then 
faid to bim, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
bat thou ſeen Abrabam ? Jeſus ſaid to them, 
Verily 1 ſay unto you, before Abrabam was J am. 


N the whole of that diſcourſe, from which 
. theſe words are extracted, Jeſus Chriſt pro- 
. poſes to prove to the Jews, that he was truly 

ſent 
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ſent from God. It is with this view that he 
ſaid to them, that he was the light of the 
world, that his doctrine had power to deliver 
them from the tyranny of ſin, to which they 
were ſlaves; that thoſe who believed in him 
would never die; that his Father bore witneſs 
to him; that it was his father who glorified him, 
that is, who made it appear by the ſtrongeſt 
authentications, that he acknowledged him for 
his well beloved Son: and it is with this view, 
that he farther adds, that Abraham had carn- 
eſtly deſired to ſee his day, in order to denote 
that he was the Meſſiah expected by the ancient 
patriarchs: Abraham, ſays he, rejoiced to ſee this 
my day; that is, Abraham, from whom you 
glory to be deſcended, ardently wiſhed to ſee 
this period in which I am now preaching the 
goſpel, this happy day of which you are wit- 
neſſes. 

Abraham, 8 that God had promiſed 
to mankind a great Deliverer, undoubtedly 
wiſhed to ſee the time in which he would be 
uſhered into the world, or, at leaſt to know a 
little more diſtinctly the advantages which he 
would procure to the human race. This deſire 
had nothing but what was natural and reaſon- 
able: it was alſo in part ſatisfied. ** Abraham, 
ſays our Lord, rejoiced to ſee my day, and he 
ſaw it.“ | 

One cannot ſay, that Abraham really ſaw he 
time in which Jeſus Chriſt preached the goſpel. 

| Abraham 
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Abraham had been dead ſeveral centuries before 
his advent. Jeſus Chriſt tells us in this regard, 
that many prophets and kings had deſired to ſee 
the things which the diſciples ſav, and had not 
ſeen them; but Abraham ſaw the day of Jeſus 
.Chrift, becauſe God ſhewed it to him in a more 
particular manner. He repeated to him the 
promiſe of a Deliverer, and pointed out to him 
the advantages which he was to procure to men: 
te In thy ſeed, ſays he to him, all the families of 
the earth ſhall be bleſſed.” Thus Abraham 
knew, in a more diſtinct manner, the day of the 
Mefſiah : by means of faith he then ſaw what 
was to appear ſeveral ages after—by that faith, 
which, as St. Paul aſſures us, is the ſubſtance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not ſeen : 
that is, which renders preſent ro the mind ob- 
jects at the remoteſt diſtance; and this view in- 
ſpired him with rapture. This is the moſt na- 
tural meaning of this fifty-ſixth verſe, as is ac- 
knowledged by the greateſt part of our divines, 
and among others by Diodati, and thoſe who 
"compoſed the marginal annotations in our 

-Bibles. | 
Though this meaning inſtantly obtrudes it- 
"ſelf upon the mind, the groſs and ignorant Jews, 
inattentive to the diſcourſe of our Lord, and 
who ſought in theſe words rather what mighr 
furniſh them with a pretence to accuſe him, than 
"what might inſtru them, did not comprehend 
it, imagined that Jeſus Chriſt meant to ſay 
£3 that 
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that Abraham had really ſeen him, and that our 
Lord had really ſeen this patriarch; and to 
evince the ridiculouſneſs of this opinion, they 
ſaid to him, Thou art not yet fifty, and haſt 
thou ſeen Abraham?“ 

Our Lord did not ſtop to explain to them 
the meaning which they ought to have given 
theſe words; he contented himſelf, in purſuing 
the ſame figure, with confirming and juſtifying 
what he had told them, aſſuring them that be- 
fore Abraham had a being, he was; that is, be- 
fore Abraham exiſted,” he had been promiſed to 
men: Verily verily, ſaid he to them, before 
Abraham was, T am:“ as if he had ſaid, | 
ought not to be ſurpriſed at what I have faid to 
you, that Abraham ſaw my day: even before 
Abraham came into the world, I had been pro- 
miſed to men; ] was ever preſent to the faith of 
believers ; thus I could be the object of the 
faith of this patriarch ; he could ſee this my 
day, and rejoice in the proſpect of it. 

It ſeems at firſt that the Jews, not having 
comprehended the meaning couched under the 
firſt words of our Lord, our Saviour ought to 
have explained it to them, inſtead of employing 
again the ſame figure to confirm what he had 
ſaid ; but theſe Jews, full of prejudice and 
paſſion, had beſides very little love for truth, 
and did not merit from our Lord a clearer ex- 
plication : it was ſufficient, that he juſtified his 
opinion in favour of thoſe, who, more attentive 
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to what be ſaid, might have comprehended the 
ſenſe of them. It is in this manner he con- 
ducted himſelf on other occaſions. Thus when 
he had told the Jews, that he was the bread 
that came down from heaven, that they muſt 
eat his fleſh in order to have eternal life; upon 
ſome Jews treating this language with deriſion, 
he did not ceaſe to confirm what he had ſaid in 
employing the ſame metaphor. Some_ Jews, 
faith St. John relating this tranſaction, diſputed 
among themſelves, ſaying, How can this man 
give us his fleſh to eat? Jeſus then ſaid to them: 
' Verily, verily, I ſay unto. you, if you eat not 
the ſh'of-the Son of man, and drink not his 
blood, you will not have life in yeu.“ It is 
true that afterwards, his diſciples being alſo re- 
volted with theſe terms, he intimated to them 
that they were not to take them literally: It 
is the Spirit, ſaid he to them, which quickeneth, 
the fleſh profiteth nothing; the words that 1 
ſpeak to you, they are ſpirit and they are life.“ 
And perhaps alſo if the Jews here had proved 
more docile, been leſs tranſported by their 
and had not obliged Jeſus Chriſt to re- 
tire by taking up ſtones to caſt at him, Jefus 
Chriſt-would;have ſpoken to them more clearly, 
and explained to them the meaning couched 
under the metaphor he employed. k 
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Firſt Chapter of the Epiſtle to the 
HEBREwsS. x 


1 H E author of this Epiſtle addreſſes him- 
ſelf ro Chriſtians, whoſe principles. a ſe- 
vere-perſecution now ſhook, To ſupport their 
tottering faith, he elevates their minds to Jeſus 


Chriſt : he repreſents to them, with a great deal 


of energy, both the mazeſty of the Perſon whom 


they would offend, and. the iofinite- misfortunes” 


which awaited them, if, rather than renounce 
the pleaſures of this life, they ſhould ſhamefully 
betray the truth. Writing to Jews who had 
been converted to Chriſtianity, a Jew himſelf, 


and very well inſtructed in the law of Moſes, 


he makes this knowledge contribute to his de- 
ſign; he adorns his ſubject with metaphors and 
alluſions, which he borrows from the Jewiſh re- 
ligion. Every thing the moſt grand and au- 
guſt which this inſtitution had, prophecy, prieſt- 
hood, 
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hood, royalty, he applies to the perſon of our 
Lord, andin a manner moſt tranſcendent. Thus 
he accommodates himſelf to the genius of theſe 
Chriſtians, who with tranſport beheld the Law 
perfected in the Goſpel. 

He begins with prophecy ; and in this reſpect 
he contraſts Jeſus Chriſt with the prophets of 
the Old Teſtament. © Formerly, ſays he, God 
ſpoke at ſundry times, and in divers manners, to 
the Fathers by the prophets ; bur, at length, he 
hath ſpoken to us in thele laſt times by his Son, 
whom he hath made heir of all things, and by 
whom he made the ages.” Firſt of all he inti- 
mates that the New Diſpenſation is more perfect 
than the Old. The prophets were only the 
mere miniſters of God, bur it is natural to con- 
clude, that the Son muſt be better acquainted 
with the ſecret purpoſes of his Father. The 
prophets often ſpoke in an obſcure manner, they 
only received a little portion of the divine ſpi- 
rit ; but Jeſus Chriſt received the ſpirit without 
meaſure, he brought life and immortality to 
light. The prophets had only a limited power, 
and only addreſſed themſelves to one particular 
church; but Jeſus Chriſt was inveſted with a 
character much more illuſtrious ; his commands 
extend to all the nations of the world, and even 
to the heavenly ſpirits, God hath conſtituted him 
heir of all things: he employed him as his in- 
ſtrument to unite mankind under the ſame law, 
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to create new heavens and new earth. And if 
God ſpeaks thus to Iſaiah, who was only a ſer- 
vant-in the houſe z ** I have covered thee with 
the ſhadow of my hand, to eſtabliſh the heavens . 
and to found the earth;;* that is, as he immedi- 
ately explains it, to make of Sion a new peo- 
ple,” ought one to be aſtoniſhed that it ſhould be 
ſaid of the only begotten Son, that by him 
God made the ages?“ | 
Nothing was more common in the mouth of 
Jews than the words preſent age and future. 
age: by the latter they underſtood the kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, that king who was the object of 
warmeſt hopes. Thus, what the author calls 
the ages by way of diſtinftion, and which he 
had juſt denoted under the name of the laft 
times, is nothing elſe but the kingdom of hea- 
ven, of which there is ſuch frequent mention in 
ſcripture. He oppoſes the former to the latter 
times. - ** Formerly God ſpake by prophets, in 
the laſt gimes he hath ſpoken by his Son, whom 
he had conſtituted heir of all things, and by 
whom he made the ages.” He does not ſay, by 
whom he had already made the ages; bur he 
ſays, by whom he made the. ages, in conſe- 
quence of his having eſtabliſhed him heir : if 
you underſtand the ages of the goſpel, the ſenſe 
is clear and natural: for I cannot believe, with 
the generality of interpreters, that the author 
here refers ta the original creation of all things: 
this thought is foreign to his ſubject, and breaks 
unnece ſſarily 
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unneceſſarily the thread of the argument. It 
could hardly enter the mind of Jews, and if the 
author had formed a deſign of propoſing it to 
them, he would inſenſibly have prepared them for 
it, inſtead of hazarding it in ſo abrupt a manner. 
I do not know whether it is altogether reaſon- 
able. He who was eſtabliſhed heir, is, without 
doubt, the man Chriſt Jeſus ; but was it by the 
man Chriſt Jeſus that God had created the uni- 
verſe? And is it not manifeſt, that Jeſus, con- 
ſtituted heir, is here diſtinguiſhed from the Di- 
vinity which was united to him, and of which 
he was the mouth and oracle? 

But why Thould we employ ſo much reaſon- 
ing—the author in the ſequel of his diſcourſe 
openly explains himſelf. After having deſcribed 
the grandeur of the Meſſiah, he exhorts Chriſti- 
ans to be vigilant over their conduct. If the 
word pronounced by angels was irrevocable, if 
every diſobedience received its juſt puniſhment, 
whart future wretchedneſs muſt await thoſe who 
ould trample under foot an infinitely ſuperior 
majeſty? For God, adds he, hath not put in 
ſubjection to mere angels the world to come, of 
which we ſpeak : anciently every thing was exe- 
cuted by their miniſtry, but the new world was 
made and is governed by the Son of God. 
Now what is this world, of which we had juſt 
ſpoken, except the ages which God made by 
Jeſus Chrift ? For age and world is ore and the 


ſame term in the ſacred tongue. The apoſtle 
calls 
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tall it che world 10 come, as well to confotm to 
the ſtyle of the Hebrews, who gave no other 
name to the kingdom of the Meſſiah, as becauſe 
that this kingdom was not as yet formed; 
et We ſee not yet, ſays he, all things put under 
kim; and even at this day we beg of God that 
his kingdom may come.” But let us purſue the 
eulogy which he makes of out Lord. 

Who being the brightneſs of the glory of 
God, and the impreſſion of his perſon, ſupports 
all things by the word of his power ? and after 
having by himſelf purged our ſins; ſat down in 
heaven at the right hand of the Divine Majeſty”, 
It is not permitted to us, weak mortals as we” 
are, to behold the glory of God in irs center and 
plenitude. He dwells, to ſpeak in the langunge 
of ſcripture, in light inacceſſible and full of N 
glory, like the effulgence of the ſung which one 
cannot ſurvey without being dazzled and overs 
powered; but tempered and reflected by objects, 
it renders itfelf agreeable and pleaſing to the 
view. God thus cauſes his glory to reflect on 
Jeſus Chriſt, and men contemplated it there 
with pleaſyre. This is all that the Greek term 
ports, which cannot be tranſlated without a 
periphraſis, and which the common verſiom im- 
perfectly expreſſes, <« He is the ſplendour of the 
divine glory. And not merely did this glory | 
appear in the miracles of our Lord, it is 
here the image of the inviſible God. Though 
s pure ſpirit by nature, he is engraven, fo te 
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ſpeak, on the perſon of his Son, he is rendered 
viſible. in this admirable + portrait. He 


who hath ſeen me, hath ſeen, my Father,“ ſaid - 
Jeſus Chriſt. Nothing was ever ſeen of men ſo 


perfectly reſembling the great original: he is 


the expreſs image of the divine perſon. 


Philo, the learned Jew, hath ſaid, and almoſt 
in the ſame terms, that man is-1be-impreſſios and 
ſplendor of the moſt bappy. Being: in effect, God 


formed him in his image, and one {till perceives | 


ſome of his traces. But how imperfect. is this 
delineation. when compared with Jeſus. Chriſt, 
in hom dwelt the fulneſs of the Divinity bo- 
dily: never copy ſo well expreſſed the beauties 
of the original; it exhibits, feature by feature, 
the perfections of the adorable Being. What 


goodneſs, what wiſdom, what knowledge!“ 


< Never man ſpake like this man, or practiſed 
more conſtantly. than he did, [thoſe excellent 
leſſons which he inculcated upon othets. The 
ſame ſpirit which; diftated to him his oracles, 
was pourtrayed in the leaſt of his actions. But 
neyer alſo was glory ſo reſplendent: never was 
man inveſted with a; power ſo immenſe; abſo- 
lute maſter of nature, he commands the winds, 
and the winds obey. him; he ſupporis all things 
by the word of his pater. It might be tranſlated, 
by the powerful word of Cad, but the ſenſe is ul- 
timately the ſame. All power, ſays Jeſus. 
Chriſt, n wo en me in heaven and 
earth.“ | 
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Nor did it leſs behove, that ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of graces ſhould be combined in him. 


The great work of our ſalvation had been 


truſted to him; and powerful enemies, our own: 


ſins, oppoſed this noble enterpriſe. But he 
glorioufly ſurmounted every obſtacle; he did of 
himſelf purge away our ſins; thus it is, that the 
apoſtle, after having extolled him above the 
prophets; deſcribes him to us under the idea of 
a perfect prieſt. The prieſts of the Old Diſ- 
penſation purged the people by means of 
victims and aſperſions; but Jeſus Chriſt purges 
us by binſelf, by his death, for he is the Lamb 
of God who takes away the ſins of the world.“ 
The blood of beaſts could not efface crimes, nor 
communicate to the ſoul true halineſs; but 
Jeſus Cheiſt penetrates our hearts, he cleanſes 
them, and lights up in them ther flame of di- 
vine love, an excellent burnt · offering, andi the 
only one capable of placating the Divinity. 
And after he had acquitted himſelf of this em- 
ployment, he went to enjoy the recompenſe 
which was due to him: He ſat down in heaven 
at the right hand of the Majeſty of God.“ Here 
is the Commencement and the true epoch of his 
regal dignity. | 
Hle was made as much more en * 
the angels, as he hath obtained a much greater 
dignity than theirs. Jeſus Chriſt, as a prophet, 
reveals to us the truths of ſalvation; as a prieſt, 
* pplics his hand to the work, he purifies us, 
4 N2 and 
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and ſanctifies us; and as a king, he puts us in 
poſſeſſion of his glory. The author now con- 
_  fiders him under this laſt character, and finding 
nothing on earth comparable to him, goes to 
ſearch among the celeſtial ſpirits, in order ſtill 
to give greater eclat to Jeſus Chriſt. For to 
which of the angels did ever God fay at any 
time, Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee: and elſewhere, © 1 will be to him 
2 Father, and he ſhall be to me a Son.” The 
firſt paſſage is underſtood literally of David, 
and the ſecond of Solomon: in this interpreta 
tion no one can diſpute-Calvin's judgment. 
But the Jews collected all theſe different traits 
the better to deſcribe the perſon of the Meſſiah, 
Theſe words therefore mean nothing elſe but, 
* this day declare thee king, I conſecrate thee 
as ſuch, and I will maintain thee upon the 
throne. lt is the ordinary ſtyle of the ſcripture 
to call kings the Sons of Gd; and the term 
to beget, which is added, is only a continuation 
of the figure, to ſignify creating king. 

St. Auguſtin underſtands by to day, Eternity, 
as if the point here was concerning eternal ge- 
neration; and he hath been followed by the ge- 
nerality of interpreters. But Calvin treats this 
opinion as a frivolous ſubtilty, and indeed the 
following words deſtroy it; Aſk, and I will 
give thee for. thine inheritance the nations'of 
the earth.” It is manifeſt that he is here treat- 

ing of a man, and not of the ſecond perſon of 
=o - 6. | 
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che Trinity. St. Auguſtin was a great light of 
the church, but St. Paul was ſtill a greater di- 
vine than he, and with ſuch a guide, one ought 
not to fear wandering from the true path. He 
ſays, in the thirteenth chapter of the Acts, that 
God had raiſed up Jeſus according to what was 
written in the ſecond Pſalm ; © Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.* The re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt is the commencement 
of his kingdom, and his aſcenſion into heaven 
the day of his ſolemn entrance. Wherefore 
our author, after having ſaid that he was fat 
down at the right hand of God, applies to him 
immediately the paſſage in this Pſalm, © Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee: in 
placing thee on my throne, I conſecrate thee to 
day, I declare thee monarch of the whole 
world; and you angels, who are here preſent, 
acknowledge him for your ſovereign, do him 
acts of ſubmiſſion and homage; I except no 
one, let all the angels of God proſtrate them- 
ſelves before him. 

The term, which is tranſlated proſtrate, ſig- 
nifies every honour that is paid to any one; and 
in order to determine the degree of it, one muſt 
confider the quality of the perſons. Lot pre- 
trates himſelf before the two angels; he believed 
he was doing an act of civility to ſimple ſtrang- 
ers. If Jacob proſtrates himſelf before Eſau, 
ic is a younger brother who teſtifies much re- 


gard for the elder. If Solomon praſtrates hin = 
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ſelf in preſence of Bathſnheba, as a ſon he hos 
nours his mother. When Joſeph's brethren 
profirate themſelves before him in Egypt, they 
meant to ſhow reſpect to the firſt miniſter of 
Pharaoh. Waen Nathan proſtrates himſelf at the 
feet of David, in quality of a ſubject, he does this 
homage to his prince. But when Daniel preſ- 
trates himſelf before God, it is the creature 
that anaikilates itſelf in the preſence. of its 
Creator. Thus when the angels here proſirate 
themſelves be ſore Jeſus Chriſt, undoubtedly they 
attend to the nature of the Object; undoubtedly 
they acknowledge him as King of the Church, 
and thereby engage themſelves to execute his 
commands; but undoubtedly alſo they diſcrimi- 
nate God from man; him who gives the autho- 
rity, from him who receives it: ſpirits ſo exalted 
are not capable of ſuch ambiguity and error. 

At leaſt with regard to us, the apoſtle for- 
mally precludes it: his deſign is to ſhe that 
Jeſus Chriſt was made as much more excellent 
than the angels, as he obtained a dignity greater 
than theirs; and to this effect he alledges 
two or three paſſages: for to which of the 
angels bath. it been ſaid, Thou art my ſon, 
this day have I begotten thee ?” And when 
od preſents. to the world his firſt born Son, 
be ſaith, Let the angels proſtrate themſelves 
before him.” He who was made more excel - 
lent than the angels, he who inherited a greater 
dignity than. theirs, could not fundamentally be 
| any 
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any other than a man, though a man infinitely 
exalted; and conſequently it is only in quality 
of man, and of a man elevated far above them, 
that the angels acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt, and 
pay him their reſpe&t and homage. This is 
the reaſoning of the author, reduced into form, 
and it perfectly accords with the doctrine of St. 
Paul. Being found in faſhion- as a man, he 
humbled himſelf even to ſuffer the death of the 
croſs, wherefore God hath highly exalted him 
and given him a dignity which tranſcends every 
other; that before this dignity of Jeſus every 
knee ſhould bow, both in heaven and earth. 
Such is the origin of this elevation, ſuch are the 
eulogies which the ſcripture attributes to the 
Son of God. On the contrary, when it ſpeaks 
of angels, it compares them ſimply to the 
winds and the thunder: Who maketh winds 
his angels, and the thunder his miniſter,” 

After having preſented to us this new King, 
the author proceeds to the duration of his reign: 
but of the Son it is ſaid, Thy throne, O God, 
ſhall be for ever and ever.“ It is not thus in 
the original, which is, God ſhall be thy throne 
for ever and ever.” No mode of language is 
more cuſtomary in ſcripture than to call God 
our rock ; and as the addreſs here is to a king, 
it figuratively employs the idea of /brone, to ex- 
preſs that he ſhall never be depoſed, that he ſhall 
ſubſiſt eternally : For God himſelf ſhall be 
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thy 1 {ball take pleaſure in protecting 
thee : the ſcepter of thy kingdom is a ſcepter 
of righteouſneſs ; thou- haſt loved juſtice and 
hated iniquity 3 wherefore, O God, thy God 
hath- anointed thee with the oil of gladneſs 
aboye thy fellows.” Here alſo the verſion 
offends againſt the rule of the Greek lapguage, 
and it is too arduous an enterprize to mean ta 

viglate at once both reaſon. and grammar. 
Has one ever heard ſpeak of God who has a 
God ? and the goſpel, hich is ſo wile and re- 
fined, would it teach us ſuch language as this ? 
But when one aſcends to the ſource, there one 
finds, The God ⁊ubo is thy God, that is, the God 
whom thou adoreſt, and who is thy benefactor, 
hath ſhed upon thy head the ſacred oil, and 
choſen thee preferably to the angels, who alone 
could diſpute this advantage. And in order to 
repreſent in the moſt exalted manner the eter- 
nity of this kingdom, the apoſtle conſiders the 
immoveable baſis which ſupports it. If God 
himſelf, who is the rock of ages, is its throne 
and ſupport, no power can ſhake this great ſo- 
vereign : careſſed and protected by the immut- 
able Being, he is priviledged from every revolu- 
tion. For it is thou, Lord, in the language of 
the Pſalmiſt he addreſſes God, who haſt laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands: they ſhall periſh, but 
thou ſhale endure z thou art for ma 

an 
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and of thy years there ſnall be no end ®.” But 
this place requires us to dwell a little longer 
upon it. 

The firſt obſervation which ought to be 
made is, that in the Pſalms this is manifeſtly 
ſpoken of God; and it is hardly poſſible that 
the Hebrews, to whom this was written, ſhould 
have underſtood it of any other perſon, When 
the author applies a paſſage to Jeſus Chriſt, he 
informs the reader of it by theſe expreſſions, 
© with regard to the Son, or the like; but here 
he makes no expreſs application; nor was it ne- 
ceſſary: the Jews immediately thought of the ſu- 
preme Being, and the diſcourſe of itſelf led them 
there, It was juſt aſſerted that God is the ſup- 
port of Jeſus Chriſt ; it was natural to repreſent 
him afterwards as a ſtedfaſt, permanent, al- 
mighty Being, and to this the citation from 
the Pſalms relates. But if the author applies 
theſe words to Jeſus Chriſt, and meant to attri- 
bute to him the creation of the world, is 'it 
poſſible that be would have done it in a man- 
ner ſo vague, as if the Jews had never doubted' 
it, though nothing however was more directly 
repugnant to their ideas? And to ſuppoſe that 
they comprehended his opinion, is it poſſible 
but it muſt have revolted them; them, who 
were ever ſo jealous of the n divinity, and 
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who held in abhorrence every appearance of 
polytheiſm. For, place yourſelves for one mo- 

ment in their time: ſcholaſtic ſubtilty, which 
remedies every thing, was not then called in to 
ſuccour any doctrine. They then believed, 
with the beſt faith in the world, that one and 
one make two. Whence comes it then that old 
prejudices do not exclaim on this ſubject, and 
that the New Teſtament does not reſound with 
their complaints? On the contrary, we ſee here 
a profound ſilence reign, not the leaſt trace of 
objection or difficulty: the point in queſtion, 
however, is an incomprehenſible myſtery, which 
hath produced a thouſand diſputes among 
Chriſtians, - and which hath always proved to 
Infidels a ſtumbling block. 

But, not to enter into the general queſtion, 
let us cloſely adhere to our author. How does 
he make it appear to people, how little ſoever 
opinionated, that the paſſage agrees to Jeſus 
Chriſt ? Certainly: he gives no proof that it doth. 
Will it be ſaid, that he does not reaſon with 
them, and that he here employs his authority as 
an apoſtle ? But the contrary appears through». 
out the whole chapter; and beſides, this excur- 
ſion would not have been made on this ſuppo- 
ſition. He intends to prove that Jeſus is above 
the angels, becauſe he was inveſted with a 
greater dignity. In order to ſnow the truth of 
this propoſition, they aſſert that be hath applied 
theſe words to Jeſus Chriſt ; ** It is thou, Lord. 
that 
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that laideſt the foundation of the earth; and 
that all on a ſudden, abandoning this method, 
he only alledges here his mere authority. But 
was it not better to employ it at firſt, and de- 
clare plainly, ** Jeſus-Chrift is the Creator of 
the world; this truth hurts you; you ought 
however to believe it ; I addreſs you from God.“ 
Was it not better to treat them thus, rather than 
employ ſuck an exuberance of words, ſince at 
laſt they were to reſt in his authority? For Jeſus 
Chriſt being once the ſupreme God, ho can 
doubt that he is ſuperior to angels; and lo 
is not this a great truth, with regard to Which 
the Jews had occaſion to be inſtructed? The 
difficulty conſiſts in juſtifying the principle, and 
it does not appear that he en to eſtabliſh 
it. 
But Gunpolig that he had A  defin to do it, 
never author would have deviated farther from 
the end in view. From the beginning of the 
chapter to the concluſian, he continually diſ- 
tinguiſhes Jeſus Chriſt from the ſupreme Di- 
vinity : you would ſay that he made it his 
ſtudy to intimate that he is only à very excellent 
creature. He is the mouth of God; he was 
made heir; he is an inſtrument in the hand of 
God to make the ages. He does not poſſeſs, of 
himſelf, the Divine glory, he is only the bright- 
neſs of it: he is not the proper effence of 
God, he is only the image and impreſſion. 
After having made the purification of our ſins, 
he 
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he ſat down at the right hand of God; he was 
made more excellent than the angels, and he in- 
herits a dignity which had not before. The 
angels did not know him, they had never paid 
him their homage : it was neceſſary, therefore, 
that they ſhould receive an order for this, which 
was not given till after the exaltation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He was a God and a protector; 
and becauſe he was righteous, God anointed 
kim with the oil of gladneſs, and was well 
pleaſed to prefer him before his fellows. After 
this, all on a ſudden, and without any antece- 
dent p „ve are informed that Jeſus 
Chriſt is the ſupreme God who created the 
heavens and the earth, and who hath always 
been what he now is! Was there ever any thing 
leſs expected! What ſurprize to theſe poor 
Jews, who had never ſtudied our Catechiſms ! 

Let us ſay farther, was there ever any thing 
ſo inconſiſtent! After having repreſented him 
to us as the ſupreme God, he directly exhibits 
him under the idea of a man whom God ex- 
alted: Sit thou at my right hand, till I make 
thy enemies thy footſtool.” Would it be a 
thing worthy the apoſtle, who means to exalt 
the glory of Jeſus Chriſt, to reduce him to the 
low ftandard'of a creature, after having ſtyled 
him the Almighty Creator? For after all, to 
whatever high degree he exalts him, the diſ- 
tance is always infinite between the creature and 


22 — But in the manner in which we 
have 
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have explained this paſſage, the glory of Jeſus 
Chriſt proceeds always gradually and conſtantly 
augmenting, The apoſtle had faid;” that God 
is the throne and the ſupport of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that conſequently this throne would never 
be ſhaken, for it is God who laid the founda- 
tion of the earth, &c. and though all things 
periſh, he is always permanent and eternally the 
ſame. In ets he is * pon {peaking to his 
Son in thi Sit thou at my right. 
hand, ft k make make hy enemies thy footſtool.” 
This is a metaphor borrowed from the courts: 
of princes, in which, the king fits on the throne. 
with the heir preſumptive on his right hand, 
and his principal miniſters on his left. This 


here is the ultimate and higheſt degree of 
the glory of Jeſus Chriſt Next to the Deity, 
there is nothing in rhe world that poſſeſſes ſuch 
pre-eminence of dignity and character. and the - 


apoſtle could not finiſh his portrait in a more 
ſtriking manner than this. 
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N oider to cn theſe words with exactneſs 
and fidelity, the preciſe meaning of each 


term is to be conſidered. There are in the 


original fome expreſſions a little ſingular : we 
will examine each by itſelf, and according to 
the order in which it is ranged. 

The word form, popPn, ſignifies appearance, 
ure, exterior, that form which falls under 
the ſenſes. For example, it is ſaid of our Lord, 
that he ſhewed himſelf to two of his diſciples 
under another form, that is, under a different 
exterior, under the figure of a ſtranger. To 

| ; be, 


Who Lorne in the form i God FP, 1 no! * | 
* bery to be. equal with God, but made bimfelf of 
us reputation, taking upon him ibe form of 4 
ſervant, becoming like to other men, and wat 

| found in faſhion as a man, &c. Ch. ii. 5, 6. 
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be, therefore, in the form of God, ſignifies to be 


the image of God, as Father Boukours: has very: ' 
well tranſlated it. Not that, properly ſpeax- 
ing, God has any form, or can be repreſented 
by an image: theſe figurative expreſſions mean 
nothing elſe but that Jeſus Chriſt reſembled in 
ſome reſpect the Divinity. In Paganiſm they * 
applied the expreſſion n. GO, forms of ©: 
Gods, to their images and reprefentations. With + 
much greater reaſon may this be ſaid of Jeſus 
image, which he traced himſelf with his o. 4ã—« 
hand, and on which he impreffed fuch Wr 
marks of his own preſence. 2 

Though he was in the form of God, dot 
thought it not robbery to "be equal with God. 
Fhis pbraſe is peculiar” to St: Paul," and is 
ſcarcely found in the profane writers. Tttis word 
for word in the original thus: © he reputed” 
not'a prey the being like a God: that is, he 
did not regard it as' a booty, he did not think” 
that he ought to attribute it to himſelf. This” 
would be ſufficient to authoriſe our interpreta- 
tion: it is however proper to confirm it by ex- 
amples. In the Zthiopic hiſtory of Heliodorus, 
book vii. a woman addreſſes herſelf to Thea- 
genes to make him a propoſal, and ſurpriſed ar 
his refuſal ſhe exclaims, What! make ſuch 
an offer to a young man, and he not regard it 
as a tich prize, as a lucky incident, . ovyg 
apraypa, ods ihEα,r, „r To Toayun The 

| apoſtle 
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apoſtle here employs the ſame expreſſion, which 
the Romans have alſo borrowed from the 
Greeks," or perhaps theſe laſt have borrowed 
from others, among whom it was more in uſe; 

Cicero, in his fifth oration againſt Verres, ac- 

cuſes him of having pillaged Sicily. Says he, 
% Omnium bona prrdam ſoam duxit. He re- 
garded every one's property as his booty“ 
The Latin phraſe perfectly correſponds to the 


Greek; and if the Roman orator had ſpoken this 


language, he would have ſaid ra rwrw ora a. 
Towards the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, be- 

fore the Greek language was extinct, and ſcho- 

laſtic theology was allied with religion, this 


paſſage was underſtood in this ſenſe. There 


remains a letter of the churches of Vienna and 
Lyons, written in the year 177, and one of the 
moſt beautiful monuments of Chriſtian anti- 

quity. They here praiſe the modeſty of their 

martyrs, in that, after the example of Chriſt, 
who being in the form of God, did not regard 
the deing like a God as a prize or booty; theſe 
Chriſtians, in like manner, were not deſirous of 
being honoured with the diſtinction of martyrs. 
Origen, who lived fome time after, confirms che 


fame explanation: ©* I dare aſſert that the ex- 


celleney and greatneſs of Jeſus Chriſt was much 
more reſplendent when he humbled himſelf, chan 
N he had regarded the being like a God a prize, 

| and 
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192 ara Yew, x wy [ournei; en Ty ro vo- 
uo Fw "PC eve ha, LvaS-. In another place 
he ſays, That the man, who was exalted, is 


he who did not regard it as a booty to be like 


a God, bur the Word, or the Deity which was 
united to him, had always been in its eſſential 
elevation.“ Theſe are ſufficient authorities: 
ler us go on with St. Paul's diſcourſe. 


The being equal with God, which our Lord 


would not attribute to himſelf, ought not be 
underſtood, in my opinion, as if che thought of 
aſſuming an equality with the ſupreme Being 
had in reality come into his mind, and that 
afterwards he rejected it from a principle of 
rectitude and humility. This even would not 
denote any diſtinguiſhed modeſty. The apoſtle 
intended here merely to expreſs what externally 
appeared in the whole of his conduct, or the 
wiſe and modeſt manner in which he replied to 
the calumnies of the Jews, who, inſtigated by 
a defire of deſtroying him, falſely accuſed him 
with making himſelf equal with God. , Let 
me add another remark, which is, that inſtead 
of theſe worde, being equal with Goa, we may 


tranſlate the ofigini); to be as a God, to be like to 


4 Cod. The expreſſion in the Greek is uſed 
very often, not only to denote an equality but 


a ſimple reſemblance. Fhus Homer ſays of 
* -0 Ulyſſes, 


and refuſed to become a ſervant for. the falva- 
tion of the world: y & «prayer yynorro 70 
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Ulyſſes, and in the very ſame terms as St. Paul, 

That the inhabitants of Ithaca regarded this 
prince as a God: wa Yew Ib Io νννιο? not 
that they took him in reality for a God, but 
only for ſomething great, illuſtrious, and who- 
poſſeſſed, if one may uſe the expreſſion, more 
of divinity than of humanity, But here is a 
character infinitely ſuperior. 

Conceive, therefore, of perfect holineſs, of 
meekneſs, and of benevolence great, beyond all 
example, of the moſt accurate knowledge, of 
an abſolute dominion oyer nature; conceive” 
of a thouſand other qualities all aſſembled in 
one ſingle perſon and if your imagination can- 
not ſucceed in executing this portrait, repreſent” - 
to yourſelves God himſelf bending over a great 
and glorious work, attentive to perfect and 
adorn it, taking pleaſure in delineating and en- 
graving the moſt ſtriking and amiable traits of 
his own image—certainly ſuch a figure would 
reſemble God more than a feeble mortal and 
miſerable ſinner. This figure of the Deity you 
behold in Jeſus Chriſt; and yet he made no 

oſtentation of a ſimilitude ſo glorious: here 
you behold greatneſs and majeſty, but always 
attended with the profoundeſt humility; Far 
from deriving from his miracles a ſubject of va- 
nity, he ſtudies ro withdraw them from the 
knowledge of the public. An enemy to pomp 
and yan glory, he prefers obſcurity to ſplen- 
1 dour 
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dour, he purſues not the prey which the am- 
bitious ſo ardently aſpire after. Poſſeſſing the 
form of a God, he ſhrouds it in a veil of infirm . 
feſh : his likeneſs to God he did not repute as 
a rich prize, or ſought with avidity, but he vo- 
luntarily  diveſted himſelf of it, aſſuming the 
form of a ſervant, becoming like other men, 
and in outward appearance was like a mere 
man. 

By the form of a ſervant, which the apoſtle 
oppoſes to the form of a God, he underſtands 
that poor and abject exterior, under which 
Jeſus Chriſt choſe to appear: eſpecially, that 
extreme ſubmiſſion which he witneſſed at the 
cloſe of his life, when he ſuffered himſelf to be 
led before his Judges as if he had been a com- 
mon man, This is what the {following words 
intimate: He humbled himſelf even to the 
death of the croſs; a death with which flaves 
were puniſhed; and to which an allufion is 
here made, he aſſamed the form of a flave, as 
Father Bouhours has very properly tranſlated ir. 
Not that he was properly a ſlave or a ſervant 
Nature itſelf acknowledged him for her Sove- 
reign. But he choſe to deprive himſelf of a 
pomp, though ſuitable to his dignity, in order 
to appear as a mere man, and under a ſordid and 
wretched exterior. In effect, his life is only 
one train of infirmities ; expoſed to laſſitude, 
to hunger, to thirſt, and in a ſtate of indi- 
geace, which made him declare of himſelf, That 

9 foxes 
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foxes bad boles, and the birds neſts, But the Son of 
man bed not where to lay bis bead. He was: 
a mark for. the arrows of hatred and malignity ;, 
he was Qutraged,. calumniated,. and treated as 
an impoſtor: being followed only by the popu- 
lace,. whit he was ; deſpi {ed by the Rabbies and. 
Prieſts, and by perſons of illuſtrious families. 

At laſt he was condemned to the moſt i ignomi- 
nions death, confounded. with the wicked and 
proffigate, which was the laſt reproach and i Ig- 
nominy; he bumbled himſelf, and became 
obedient to death, even the death of the croſs. 
Such, was the form of a ſervant with which: 
Jeſus, Chriſt was inveſted on earth ; ſuch was 
the judgment that vicious people paſſed on 
him, at the time that the true diſciples, who pe- 
. theſe. folds, clearly viewed the form of 
a God, and felt themſelves ſtruck with a glory 
- wholly celeſtial, which ſhone forth, at various 
times, in this auguſt object. He had a million 
cf angels at his di poſal: he needed only. breathe 
to reduce his ſoes to duſt, to eſtabiſh a great 
name in the world, and to draw upon himſelf 
the reverence due to his dignity. However, 
though he had the form of a God, he did not 
affect to produce it ; he was not ambitious of be- 
ing deemed like a God ; he regarded it not as a 
prey: on the contrary, he annihilated his 
proper glories, and aſſumed the form of a der- 
van. 


* 
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This is the ſenſe which we give this paſſage. 
It correſponds exactly to the ſignification of the 
terms: it is moreover. conformable to the de- 
gn of the apoſtle, conformable to truth and to 
the conduct which our Saviour maintained. I 
ſay it is conformable to the deſign of the 
apoſtle, who meant to exhort the Philippians to 
humility : Let nothing be done, ſays he, 
out of ſtrife or vain glory, but in lowlineſs of 
mind let each eſteem others better than them- 
ſelves.: look not every man on his own things, 
but alſo on the things of others.“ And in 
order that his exhortation might have more 
weight, he propoſes to them. the example of 
Jeſus Chriſt, who did not arrive at the ſummit 
of glory but after having lived in a deep abaſe- 
ment. Being in the form of a God, he did not 
regard as a prey his likeneſs to a Cod, but 
emptied himſelf, aſſuming the form of a ſer- 
vant, wherefore God highly exalted him and 
gave him a name above every name. This ſenſe 
is natural, it appears to flow from the ſource. 

I alſo: aſſert that it is conformable to the 
truth of the fact. Read the goſpel from be- 
ginning to end; ſtudy the whole conduct of 
Jeſus Chriſt: you will neyer: ſee that he affects 
to appear great in the eyes of men, nor gives 
himſelf, ſo to ſpeak, airs of Divinity. You 
will never ſee, that he regarded as his prey the 
diſtinction of being like, or of being equal to a 
God, that he ever ſought it with eagernebß, or 
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was ever enamoured with his own glory. He 
never conſiders himſelf but as the ambaſſador 
of God; he makes his happineſs conſiſt in 
obeying him and in executing his orders: this 
was the object after which he aſpired, this was 
the prey he inceſſantly purſued. He refuſes the 
title of Good in order to beſtow it on God; he 
declares his Father to be greater than he. 
When the Jews maliciouſly accuſed him of equale 
ling himſelf to God, he directly acknowledges 
his dependence. The Son, ſays he, can do 
nothing of himſelf.” In a word, if he bes bot 

breathe but by the Father, he breathes after 
none but the Father, avows that he is nothing 
without the Father, proſtrates himſelf before 
the Father, annihilates himſelf in the preſence 
of his Father. And carefully obſerve; this 
ſpirit of ſubmiſſion, this entire refignation to the 
will of God, reigns in all his diſcourſes, in all 
his actions, in all his conduct. 

Notwithſtanding this evidence, there is com- 
monly attributed to St. Paul another ſentiment; 
it is pretended that he meant to ſay, V bo being 
God, bimſelf, be thought it no uſurpation to equat 
bimſelf to God. But this ſenſe is contrary to the 

whole conduct which Jefus Chriſt maintained, 
as hath been juſt ſhewn. It is contrary to the 
intention of the apoſtle, who recommends here 
the duty of humility, Enter into the 
ſame ſentiments which Chriſt had, who be- 
pay: of God, hath a right to place 

birgſelt 
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himfelf on an equality with God.” Ts there 
any coherency and connection in this diſcourſe? 
He would have expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner: he who being in the form of God, and 
not deeming it an uſurpation to equal himſelf to 
God, took nevertheleſs the form of a ſervant; 
inſtead of ſaying, he who being in the form of 
God, did not think it to be an uſurpation to equal 
Binſelf to God, but bumbled himſelf, &c. In fine, 
«his ſenſe is contrary to. the proper terms of the 
apoltle. God and the form of God are two 
things very different. Form of God, image of 
God, impreſſion of Gad, is one and the ſame 
thing in ſcripture, to denote the reſemblance 
which Jeſus Chriſt had to the Dei To ſay, 
that by the form of God one wits underſtand 
the proper eſſence of God, is to overthrow the 
uſe of all languages. When we fay that the 
angels appeared under human forms, we do not 
pretend that theſe forms were the angels them- 
ſelves. This word conſtantly ſignifies exterior, 
figure, appearance: and if philoſophers ſome- 
times make uſe of it to denote eſſence, it is a 
term of art, a term entirely baniſhed from com- 
mon language; and what probability is there 
chat St. Paul ul employed it in this acceptation ? 


But what demonſtrates the contrary is, the form 
of a ſervant which he -oppoſes to the form of 
a God. Jeſus Chriſt, properly ſpeaking, was 
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terior appearance of one: he became like unto 
other men, and was found in faſhion as a mere 
man, | 
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HONOUR due to JESUS CHRIST. 


WE the term adore to expreſs the ho- 
| nours Which are due to the Divinity; 
and this term is ſo confined and reſtricted. in 
our language, at leaſt in the mouth of Proteſt- 
ants, that it inſtantly awakens the idea of the 
Supreme Being. This is not the caſe with the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, in which one 
finds no expreſſion that is peculiar and appro- 
priated to this uſage. They have only vague 
terms, which mean in general every honour 
that is paid to any one. The ordinary word 
which they employ, ſignifies proſtration; and 
this token of reſpe& was ſo common, eſpecially 
amongſt the Eaſterns, that, not only they 
proftrated themſelves before their kings, but 
even before perſons very far from being conſi- 
derable. | 
The thing is dee by all the 
critics, and on this fact they eſtabliſh this prin- 
ciple ; that in order to o determine the degree of 
honour, 
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honour, we ought to conſider the quality of the 
perſons, and the different relations which they 
may ſupport. For example, if Lot proſtrates 
himſelf before the two angels, it is @ civility, 
which is paid to ſtrangers : if Jacob proſtrates 
himſelf before Eſau, it is the deference which 
a younger brother has for an elder: if Solomon 
prottrates himſelf before. Bathſheba, as a ſon he 
honours, his mother: if Nathan proſtrates him-. 
ſelt before David, as à ſubject he pays this 
homage to his prince; if the Magi proſtrate 
themſelves before Jeſus Chriſt, in quality of 
new converts to Chriſt, they pay their venera- 
tion to the Meſſiah: in, fine, if Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf proſtrate himſelf before God, it is then 
the creature which adores its Creator. There 
is therefore nothing ſo general, nothing ſo am- 
biguous as the act of proſtration; and. when in- 
terpreters have tranſlated it by adore, they have 
been determined not by the preciſion of the 
original, but by the nature of the ſubject of it. 
In truth, they have abuſed this rule more than 
once, by making it militate for their particular 
opinions. But this is not the buſigeſs in 
queſtion, it is ſufficient that the rule is incon- 
teſtible; the manner of applying it is Ply diſ- 
puted. 

If then the opinion of. proſtration i is very 
equivocal, it cannot conſtitute. the, eſſence of 
adoration, In effect, the ſoul: cannos ,adore 
without the body, and in vain, doth the body 
. bow 
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bow itſelf, if the ſoul be not directed toward 
the object of its worſhip. God is a ſpirit, and 
it is his will that thoſe who worfhip him ſhould 
worſhip him with the devotion of the mind, 
and this interior adoration difcriminates what 
the exterior act appears to confound. When 
therefore the body proſtrates itſelf, God does 
not take this homage to his own account— 
thus far all is common between him and princes. 
But if at the fame time the mind contem- 
plates its Creator, acknowledges him for the 
ſole arbiter of its condition, repoſes an unre- 
ſerved confidence in him, then it is that true 
devotion is formed, the ſole worſhip which God 
apptopriates to himſelf, and of which he ap- 
pears to be jealous when ſays, I will not give 
my glory to anotber. It is his will indeed that 
his ambaſſadors ſhould be honoured, and in 
proportion to the character which he impreſſes 
on them ; but he cannot ſuffer that his own 
proper attributes ſhould be aſcribed to them, 
and that men ſhould ſubſtitute them in the 
place of the Supreme Being. 

This being - laid down, it is aſked what 
ſort of honour ought to be paid to Jeſus 
Chriſt, and if he ought to be worſhipped with 
what is properly called adoration? Sacred 
Hiſtory informs us that men proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, that they addreſſed to him 
certain Kinds of homage ; but it ought not to 
be inferred from hence, that he is eſſentially and 
£ od by p 
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by his on nature the ſupreme adorable Being. 
The multitude, who wanted to make him king, 
proſtrated themſelves before him: yet they did 
not look upon him as God, they only faw in 
him 4 prophet, and at moſt the Meſſiab. One 
ought then to have recourſe here to our princi- 
ple, and fee under what quality the ſcripture” 
conſiders Jeſus Chriſt, when it orders us to pay 
him our homage. This we ſhall do by 1 
amining the following paffages. 

* Teſus Chriſt humbled himſelf and cls 
obedient to death, even the death of the croſs: 
wherefore hath God highly exalted him, and 
given him a name above every name; that ar 
the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, and 
that every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jefus 
Chriſt is Lord, to the Story of God the 
Father.“ 

This paſſage is the clear ind the moſt ex- 
tenſive of any relating to this ſubject: it fur= 
niſhes us with a kind of key to diſcover the 
meaning of others. It is not the preſent buſi- 
neſs to indulge airy ſpeculations, and draw con- 
ſequences till we loſe fight of the ſubject. The 
great concern is to adhere religiouſly to the pre» 
ciſe and exact words. No ſubtilty can evade 
their evidence: they appear written with a fun- 
beam. It is not for us to frame the objects of 
dur worſhip, but it is for us to receive thofe 
which God preſents to us as ſuch; and we ate 
commanded to bow our kntty before Jeſas 
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Chriſt, merely for this reaſon, that God hath - 


highly exalted him. The apoſtle doth not ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is the adorable Being of him- 
{elf : if he bad been of this opinion, would he 


have forgotten the greateſt of all the motives ? 


Would he have diminiſhed ſo much, or rather, 


would he have annihilated the glory of Jeſus 


Chriſt? For, in fine, he does not receive ho- 
nours, but in conſequence of God's exalting 
him, is nothing, in. compariſon of that Being 
who is adorable. by his own nature. If then 
one proſtrates one's ſelf, before Jeſus Chriſt, one 
acknowledges thereby that he hath been exalted 
above all the creatures: and if every tongue 
confeſſes that he is Lord, it is always with this 
reſtriction, that he is only Lord to the glory of 
Gad the Father. So true is it, that the glory of 
the Son is dependent on that of the Father: it 
flows from God as its ſource; it is juſt that it 
ſhould return to God as its end. The moment it 
miſconceives its original, it is diſſipated and loſt. 
T- ſeek not my cwn glory, ſays the Saviour of the 
world, but the glory of him that ſent me: if I glo- 


 rify myſelf, my glary is nothing. 


The Father hath committed all judgment 


to the Son, that all ſhould honour the Son as 


—— honour the Father.“ 

Our Lord here complains of the 1 who 
treated him with contempt, and endeavoured to 
take away his life. It is not the concernment 
F his own glory which wreſts from him this 

complaint; 


* 
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complaint; but he ſees with grief the Divine 
Majeſty attacked and outraged in his perſon: 
for whoſoever honoureth not the Son, adds he, does 
not honour the Father who. ſent him. The inſult 
which is offered to an ambaſſador recofls upon 
his . maſter. , If then Jeſus Chriſt commands, 
that all ſhould honour the Son as they honour 
the Father, it is not that he means to equal 
_ himſelf to God; he had jult proteſted the con- 
trary in the nineteenth verſe : he only aſſumes 
here the title of God's Envoy; and far from 
aſpiring to the ſame honours, he only appears 
ſenſible of what wounds the glory of his Father. 
"The particle as, which he employs, does not 
denote equality, but a mere reſemblance, Or- 
dinarily it expreſſes the motive or example, and 
it only exhibits the fact without determining 
the manner of it: for example, Be ye perſet as 
your Father who is in beaven is perfeft, not in 
the ſame degree of perfection, but be ye perfect 
' ſince your heavenly Father is perfect. Love 
one another as I have loved you; not in the ſame 
degree of love, that is impoſſible; but love you 
one another, ſince. I have alſo loved you. I 
have given to them the glory which thou Bal 
groen to me, that. they may be one as Wwe are one; 
not in the ſame degree of union, but that they 
may be united together, ſince thou and I are 
united, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we fargive 
thoſe who have offended us; that is, Lord, we 
hope from thy mercy that thou wouldſt forgive 
vs 
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us our fins, ſince through that goodneſs which 


is eſſential to thee, thou deſireſt that we ſhould 
forgive the faults of others. There are a thou- 


ſand examples of this kind which it would be 
tedious to collect together. 


In like manner, * the Father hath committed 
all judgment to the Son, that all ſhould ho- 


nour the Son as they honour the Father, for he 


that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the 


father who ſent him.“ This doth not import 


the ſame degree of honour; and Jeſus Chriſt 
intended to convey this ſentiment : the Father 
hath inveſted his Son with the power of judg- 


ing the world; and therefore you ought to ho- 


hour the Son, ſince you make a profeſſion of 


honouring the Father; for in honouring the 
Son, you honour the Father who ſent him ; and 


in deſpiſing the character of the Son, you out- 


rage the majeſty of the. Father. Bur, further, 
he who ſends is always more honourable than 
the perſon. ſent 5 he who hath in himſelf the 


power to judge, ought to be honoured. in qua- 


lity of Judge ſupreme; and he who hath re- 
ceived from another this power, cannot be ho- 


noured but as ſubordinate judge. The thing 


ſpeaks of itſelf. Jeſus Chriſt does not arrogate 
to be hanoured, but becauſe he is ſent of God, 
and hath received from him the power of judg- 
ing mankind. He does not even exact this ho- 
nour but becauſe the glory of his Father is in- 


tereſted i in it, and by no means on his own ac- 


count, 
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count : ſo far is he from ſetting off himſelf F 
here for that Being who is adorable in his own | 
nature. | 
And again, when he bringeth i in the Firſt- 
begotten into the world, he faith, Let all the | 
angels of Gad worſhip bim. 
The author bad juſt ſaid with regard to 
Jeſus Chriſt, that he was made as much more 
excellent than the angels, as he had by inherit- 
ance a more excellent name than theirs. This 
is afterwards proved, 1. From the circumſtance 
of God's having conſecrated and conſtituted him 
king: 2. From the angels proſtrating them- 
ſelves before him : and the apaſtle, according 
to the cuſtom of his time, expreiles his thoughts 
in ſcriptural language, by accommodating to 
his ſubject three paſſages: The firſt, Thou art 
any Son, this day bave I begotten thee: The ſe- 
cond, 1 will be to him 4 Father, and be Hall be to 
me 4 Sen: The third, Let all the angels of Cod 
worſhip lim. However, two things appear to 
me inconteſtible : the one is, that God is here 
really diſtinguiſhed from Jelus Chriſt, —God, 
who conſecrates and who introduces his firſt 
born Son, from Jeſus Chriſt who is conſecrated 
and afterwards preſented to the angels.—The ' 
other is, that it is in quality of a man, and of 
a man more excellent than the angels, that Jeſas 
Chriſt is repreſented to us in this place; He 
was made as much more excellent than the an- 
bels, as he hath obtained by inheritance a more 
excellent 
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excellent name than theirs :” and to illuſtrate 
this propoſition, the writer alledges the teſti- 
mon of ſcripture : For God faith, when he in- 
troduceth bis firſt born Son into the world, 
Let all be angels ef God worſhip bim. Now, he 
who was made more excellent than the angels, 
and who inherited a name more excellent than 
theirs, could only be a creature; and conſe- 
quently it is as a creature exalted above them 
that the angels conſider Jeſus Chriſt, and render 
him their reſpect and homage. 

It does not follow from their proſtrating 
themſelves before him, that they regard him as 
the ſelf- adorable Being. When the herald who 
preceded Pharaoh and Joſeph cried out to the 
Egyptians, ** Bow the knee,“ they did not fail 
diſtinguiſhing their ſovereign from the new 
miniſter, though the honours they paid them 
were confounded in one and the ſame act. And 
the angels, who are ſtill more enlightened, are 
far from incurring a miſtake here. When God 
introduces his firſt- born Son, undoubtedly they 
diſtinguiſh the Supreme Being from a man; 
him who gives the authority, from him who re- 
ceives it. And they are ſo far from taking this 
new King for the ſelf- adorable Being, that they 
had no knowledge of him before, and did nor 
addreſs their homage to him till after God had 
preſented him to them. The Being, Who by 
his own nature is adorable, has no need of an 
introducer ; he has only to ſhew himſelf, in 

order 
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order to draw upon himſelf the reſpect which is 
due to him. With regard to this Firſt born 
Son, it was neceſſary that God ſhould introduce 
him to his court : it was not till after an order 
from him that the angels worſhipped him. By 
this act of ſubmiſſion, they therefore acknow- 
ledge that God has Highly exalted him, and 
given him a name above every name: they con- 
feſs that Jeſus Chriſt is their Lord, but with 
this reſerve, they are not ignorant that if he 
hath been conſtituted Lord, it is ſolely to the 
glory of God the Father. 

To Him who ſitteth upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb, be pralle, honour, glory, and 

wer, for ever and ever.” 

Theſe words were la in a viſion 4 
which St. John had. It will be proper to te- 1 
late the principal circumſtances of it. K in 
throne was erected in heaven, and there was one 
who fat upon the throne. The four living crea- bo 
tures ceaſed not to cry, Holy, Holy; Holy; 18 
Lord God Almighty, who waſt, who art, and * 

who ſhalt be. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down before him who ſat upon the throne 
and worſhipped him who liveth for ever and 
ever, ſaying, Worthy art thou, O Lord; to re- | 
ceive glory, honour, and power, for thou haſt | 
created all things, and by thy will they ſubſiſt. 
Then I ſaw a book in the right hand of him 
who ſat upon the throne ; and an angel pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, Who is worthy to 
| P open 
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open the book? Now no one had power to 
open or to read it, And I wept much that no 
one was found worthy to open the book. Now 
there was between the throne and the four 
living creatures a Lamb, as if he hadjuſt been 
ſlain. He advanced, and took the book out of 
the right hand of him who ſat upon the throne : 
then the four living creatures and the four and 


. twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, ſay- 


ing, Thou art worthy to take the book, be- 
cauſe thou wait flain, and haſt redeemed us to 
God by thy blood. I heard alſo every creature 
ſay, To him who ſitteth upon the throne, and 
unto. the Lamb be praiſe, honour, glory, and 
power, for ever and ever,” 

It is evident, that he who ſat upon the throne 
is an object really diſtinct from the Lamb; and 


it would be unneceſſary to inſiſt upon a thing 


ſo clear. God holds then here the firſt rank, 
as a King fitting upon a throne; and after him 
Jeſus Chriſt, under the figure of a Lamb who 
hath been ſlain. The firſt of theſe two images 
ſuits extremely well to the Supreme Being; and 
the Tecond deſcribes to us, very naturally, a man 
who died for the ſalvation of the world. Here 
you ſee the Deity eſſentially ſupport himſelf, and 
ſecure, by his own proper nature, homage and 
adoration. Here, a Lamb, favoured of God, 
preſents itſelf, and which receives not honours 
bur only becauſe it is found worthy to open the 
book, This diſtinction is one of the principal 

foundations 
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foundations of the viſion, and it is upon it we 
will ere& the following explication. 

The text deſcribeth him who fat upon the 
throne as being exalred- above the Lamb; and 
it does not follow that they are equal in dig- 
nity becauſe their praiſes are combined together, 
and becauſe they receive the ſame external 
homage. Two objects, in other reſpects very 
different, may poſſeſs ſomething in common; 
and preſerve, however, their natural ſubordina- 
tion. When the ſacred hiſtory ſays of the 
Iſraelites, that they worſhipped God and the 
king, after David had finiſhed his prayer, it is 
not that they confounded the Almighty and the 
king, though the external homage was the 
ſame : but in proftrating themſelves before the 
Almighty, they adored the Creator of the 
world; and in proſtrating themſelves before 
their prince, they acknowledged him for theit᷑ 
lawful ſovereign. When it is alſo ſaid of the 
Iſraelites, that they believed in God and in 
Moſes, this doth not import that they had in 
Moſes preciſely the ſame confidence that they 
ought to have in God: but they believed 
in God, becauſe he is truth itſelf; and they be- 
lieved in Moſes, becauſe he ſpoke to them on 
the part of God. When the apoſtles ſay, It 
pleaſed us and the Holy Ghoſt,“ it is not that 
they preſumed to equal themſelves to the Holy 
Ghoſt : but it pleaſed the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe 
he is the Supreme Arbiter z and it pleaſed the 
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apoſtles, becauſe they were animated by the 
Holy Ghoſt. When St. John himſelf utters 
this devout wiſh, * Grace and peace be unto 
you from him who was, who is, and who ſhalt 
be; from the ſeven ſpirits who ſtand before the 
throne, and from Jeſus Chriſt,” his deſign is 
not to erect the ſeven ſpirits into as many 
givinitics ; for even by that circumſtance ſtand- 
ing before the throne, they manifeſt their de- 
pendence in regard to God, and the attention 
they pay to execute his commands. But St. 
John wiſhes peace to the faithful from him who 
was, is, and ſhall be, as the fole and eternal 
fource of true felicity ; and be wiſhes them 
peace from the ſeven ſpirits, as theſe were to be 
the inſtruments and ſcourges with: which God 
was going to puniſh: the enemies of his church. 
When, therefore, the creatures ſay. here, 
To him who ſitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb, be glory and praiſe,” it is not that 
they confound the Lamb with him who ſat 
upon the throne; but they render to God what 
appertains to God, and to the Lamb what ap- 
pertains to the Lamb. They praiſe and ho- 
nout them conformably to our principle; that 
is, each according to his nature and according 
to his qualities. They praiſe and honour God 
as their Creator, and the ſole adorable Being: 
for they had juſt ſaid to him, Lord, thou art 
worthy to receive glory and honour, [becauſe 
thou haſt created all things, and by thy will 
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they ſubſift.” But they praiſe and honour the 
Lamb as him who redeemed them by his 
blood, and who was found worthy" to open the 
book : for they had juſt ſaid to him, Thou 
art worthy to take the book and to unſeal it, be- 
cauſe thou waſt ſlain, and haft redeemed us ta 
God.“ Such is the' ſtriking diſtinction which 
they obſerve even amidſt their confuſed and 
mingled acclamations. And this ſubordina- 
tion, which obtains between God and the 
Lamb, ſubſiſts ſo entirely, that the Lamb him- 
ſelf, when praiſing God is the concernment, 
joins his voice to the voices of the living crea- 
tures. Whilſt he was upon earth, and after he 
is glorified in heaven, he never ceaſed to bleſs 
the Creator, and to pay his profoundeſt grati- 
tude. I will declare thy name to my bre- 
thren, and 1 will ſing praiſes to thee in the 
midſt of the church. Him that overcometh 1 
will make a pillar to the temple” of my God, 
that is, of the God whom I invoke and whom I 
adore.” A few verſes after there is mention 
made of the Song of Moſes and the Lamb; 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty. Who is there who will not 
fear and celebrate thy name, for thou alone art 
holy.” What Moſes had ſung after the depar- 
ture from Egypt, the Lamb applies to our ſpi- 
ritual deliverance. In fine, as the adorations 
bad begun with him who fat upon the throne, 
and without the Lamb having any part in them, 
P 3 they 
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they alſo terminate in God alone: and St, 
ohn, after having heard the concert of the liv- 


ing creatures, perceived the four and twenty 


elders, wha fell down and worſhipped him who 
liveth for eyer and ever. And even he is al- 


ways worſhipped ſingly in the ſequel of the 


viſion, which evinces that he is eſſentially ador- 
able: whilſt they did not proſtrate themſelves 
before the Lamb but on the day that he was 
inſtalled and deemed worthy to open the book. 
Conſequently, the honours which he receives, 
are attached to his employment, and by no 
means to his own nature. 

From all theſe paſſages it is eaſy to conclude, 
what fort of honaur we owe to Jeſus Chriſt: 
they teach us, with one unanimous conſent, that 
it is in virtue of his exaltation, and not of any 
right which he eſſentially poſſeſieth. . On the 
other hand, we ſee not in any reſpect that he is 
the ſelf-adorable Being; and for myſelf, I con- 
feſs, that ſuch ſilence very much ſtrikes me: at 
leaſt it merits ſome attention; and that one 
ſhould ſuſpend for a moment one's prejudices, 
before one incur a raſh and precipitate adora- 


tion. One, ought, therefore, carefully to con- 


ſult the ſcripture, for fear of worſhipping we 
know not what. Every time that it commands 
me to pay my homage to Jeſus Chriſt, it always 
adds certain reſtriftions, it ſayes ſo evidently 
the rights of the Creator, that they cannot re- 
Ecive from it any derogation. On the con: 
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trary, they only appear to be better eſtabliſhed: 
For it tells me that I ought to honour Jeſus 
Chriſt ; ſometimes, becauſe God hath highly 
exalted him, and inveſted him with a dignity 
ſuperior to the angels; and ſometimes becauſe 
the glory of the Supreme is here intereſted ; in 
that he ſees himſelf honoured, when we reſpect 
the character of his Ambaſſador. Thus, I regard 
Jeſus Chriſt as the great and infallible teacher: 
I admire his power, his virtues, his extraordi- 
nary talents: I acknowledge him for my ſuperior, 
and as the perſon who is one day to be my 


judge: I acknowledge that, after God, he is 


the author of my ſalvation: I am penetrated 
with gratitude towards him : I celebrate his 
memory; and the honours which I render him 
keep pace with the meaſure of my praiſes. I 
abaſe myſelf before the king of kings ; I reſpe& 
in him the image and capital production of the 
Deity : above all, I honour him when I ſtrive 
to obey him, and when I take his precepts for 
the rule of my life. This is the manner of 
honouring Jeſus Chriſt, at leaſt it appears to me 
to be the true one; and it is permitted to every 
one to follow thoſe ſentiments, which, after dili- 
gentenquiry, he believes to have the ſanction of 
revelation, 
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KNOWLEDGE which JESUS CHRIST 


attributes to himſelf when he ſays, 


All the churches Hall know that I am be wwho 
ſearch the reins and hearts, and I will give 
unto every one according to bis works. 


BIS means, that he knows the moſt ſecret 
thoughts, and that in conſequence of this 
knowledge he will one day judge the world, 
The queſtion is to evince, if he knows the re- 
ceſſes of the human heart, by a quality which is 
natural and eſſential to him, or if he knows them 
becauſe God manifeſts them to him: this is 
what cannot be decided by che n words of 

our Lord. 
It is a rule founded on good ſenſe, and 
adopted by all interpreters, that one muſt ex- 
plain vague and indeterminate paſſages, by 
others which reſtrain the ſubject or determine it 
more preciſely. Now, when one conſults the 
ſcripture, one ſces here that all the talents which 
Jeſus Chriſt poſſeſſed, he held not of himſelf, 
but of God. Says he, Al things are given me 
7 my Father. The Father loveth the Son, and 
ſheweth 
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Hewelb him all things. The things which I baue 
heard from bim, I declare to the world. I can do 
nothing of myſelf, but I ſpeak what my Father 
bath delivered to me. I have made known to you 
every thing which I have heard from my Father. 
He «whom God bath: ſent publiſhes the words of 
God, robo giveth not the ſpirit by meaſure to bim. 
The ſame Evangeliſt ſays, The revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which God gave to bim. And after- 
wards, there is mention made of a book which 
God gave to the Lamb, and which contained 
every the moſt ſecret tranſaction in the world. 

Theſe paſſages and an infinite number of 
others, which one might here alledge, ſhew us 
the primary ſource from which Jeſus Chriſt de- 
rives the knowledge of what paſſes in the hearts 
of men, and by means of which he will render 
to every one according to his works. For my 
Father hath given me power of exerciſing judgment, 
and I judge as I bear, wherefore my judgment is 
juſt. In effect, this knowledge of the hearts of 
man is abſolutely neceſſary to him, in order to 
diſcriminate hy pocrites from worthy people, 
and bad intentions from good. But as there 
was not the ſame neceſſity that he ſhould know 
when this awful time ſhould arrive, ſo he makes 
no difficulty of acknowledging to his diſciples, 
that the ſon of man was ignorant e 0m 
"HO 
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aſcribes to himſelf, when he ſays to the 
Paralytic, Thy fins be forgiven thee. 


** Jews had generally this opinion, that 
maladies, eſpecially if they were invete- 
rate and incurable, were ordinarily the puniſh- 
ment of ſome fin, whether they were a natural 
conſequence. of it, or were ſent ſupernaturally. 
They even believed with the Pythagoreans and 
ſeveral Eaſtern nations, that ſouls were created 
before God united them to bodies; and in order 
to puniſh them or to recompenſe them, he 
lodged them in vigorous and well made bodies, 
or plunged them into infirm and deformed 
ones. Witneſs what the Author of Wiſdom 
makes Solomon ſay; I was a goodly child, 
and a good ſoul fell ro my lot; or rather, being 
good, I came into a body exempt from every 
-blemiſh.” Witneſs the apoſtles, who, in re- 
gard to the man who was blind from his birth, 
enquired: of our Lord, Who had ſinned, this 
man or his parents, that he ſhould be born 
blind.” Witneſs alſo the Phariſees, who ſay to 
| this 
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this ſame perſon: Thou waſt born in ſin, and 
doſt thou teach us, thou, who waſt born with 
this defect, but on account of the ſins which 
thou committedſt in another life, or becauſe 
thoſe who were the inſtruments of thy birth, 
were actually ſunk in depravity.“ 

Let us now proceed to the immediate conſi- 
deration of this paſſage. The paralytic deſired 
to be cured, and our Lord replies to him, Son, 
be of good cheer, thy fins are forgroen thee. To 
pardon fins, is properly to deliver from the 
puniſhment which they have merited, and this 
is the ſignification of the Greek term. We 
have ſeen that the Jews regarded certain mala- 
dies as a conſequence of ſin, and a chaſtiſement 
of God. Perhaps this man had loſt the uſe of 
his limbs by his having lived in debauchery and 
irregulatity. As if Chriſt had ſaid to him; 
Ceaſe, my ſon, to afflict and deject yourſelf : 
you have obtained the pardon of thoſe ſins, 
which have drawn down upon you this juſt 
puniſhment of heaven, and you are going to be 
delivered from your malady. The "queſtion 
then is not here of a general pardon' of all his 
fins, which is never offered but on condition of 
repentance, nor of deliverance from the puniſh- 
ments of the other life, which depend on the im- 
mutable laws of juſtice. 

\ To be convinced of the truth*of our intepre- 
tation, it ſuffices to attend to the ſequel of the 
ſtory. The Jewiſh doctors, full of envy againſt 

Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and always ready to give an invidious 
turn to his words, treated them as blaſphemous, 
as if he uſurped a right which only appertained 
to the Deity. But in a ſpirited manner he repels 
the calumny : * Why, ſays he to them, do you 
form ſuch a raſh judgment: for which is eafier, 
to ſay, thy {ins are forgiven thee; or to ſay, riſe 
up and walk ? If I can cure this man, and de- 
liver him from the puniſhment of his fins, can- 
not I ſay to him, without violating the glory of 
God, the fins which have drawn upon thee this 
puniſhment are forgiven thee ? Does not the one 
ſuppoſe the other? And to ſhew you in fact that 
I have power to pardon ſins on earth; or to take 
away the ' puniſhments with which they are 
often followed in this liſe, Riſe, faid he to the 
paralytic, and go to thy home. 
Bout let us make the greateſt conceMon, and 
ſuppoſe, that one muſt underſtand here the ge- 
neral pardon of all his ſins; does it: follow 
from this that Jeſus Chriſt is equal to the 
Deny ? By no means; for does not he himſelf 
ſay to the apoſtles, Whoſeſoever ſins you for- 
give, they ſhall be forgiven ? It remains there- 
fore to know, if he pardons them by his own 
pure authority, which he neither here or any 
where elſe aſſerts z or if he pardons them only 
in virtue of a power received from God, which 
the goſpel clearly intimates, The multitude, 
it continues, glorified God, who had granted 
ſuch on to men. 2441 
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This further appears from the words of our 
Lord. According to him, it was as much per- 
mitted to ſay to the paralytic, Thy fins are 
forgiven thee ; as to ſay. to him, Riſe and walk, 
He lays it down as a principle, which the Jewiſh 
doctors could not conteſt, that it was permitted 
him to ſay, © Riſe and walk;“ whence he con- 
cludes, that he could ſay without blaſphemy, 
Thy ſins are forgiven thee.” Now this con- 
ſequence would not be juſt, if the abſolute 
power of forgiving was attributed to him: for 
this right does not appertain but to God alone, 
and the gift of liealing may be found in a mere 
prophet. 

Add to this the perpetual language of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who refers every thing that he did to the 
influence and ſupport of his Father. All 
power is given to me,” and conſequently, this 
of pardoning. The Father hath committed 
all judgment to the Son,” that is, the power of 
condemning and of abſolving. I judge as I 
hear :” he could not then abſolve of his own 
mere ſuggeſtion. © To ſit on my right hand 
or on my left, is not mine to give; this diſ- 
tinction is only for thoſe for whom my Father 
hath prepared it. If he has not the privilege of 
glorifying, he has not that alſo of juſtifying; 
for the one is a conſequence of the other. M 
from the maſter you pals to the diſciples, they 
will tell you, that if he pardons fins, it is in vir- 
rue 
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tue of his exaltation and not of his divine na- 
ture: for it is he whom God hath raiſed by his 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
to Iſrael repentance and remiſſion of ſins. The 
author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews will tell 
us alſo, that no one attributes to himſelf the 
honour of offering for ſins, if he is not called of 
God; and that alſo Jeſus Chriſt did not glorify 
himfelf to be high-prieſt. If he could not him- 
ſelf offer for ſins, much leſs could he of * 
pardon them. 
I ſhall conclude with this argument hy who 
is our interpreter with God, to obtain of him the 
forgiveneſs of our fins, has not originally and of 
himſelf the power of forgiving us. Now the 
ſcripture every where repreſents: to us Jeſus 
Chriſt as our interceſſor with God, to obtain 
from him the forgiveneſs of our fins : Jeſus 
Chriſt therefore cannot have originally and of 
himſelf the power of forgiving them us. ; 
See a remarkable note of Diodati on that 
paſſage in the Hebrews ; ** Thou, Lord, haſt 
laid the foundation of the earth.” The ſenſe of 
this place as it is here alledged, is no other but 
that the kingdom of Chriſt which is manifeſtly 
ſpoken'of in that paſſage; Pſalm cii. 26. is eter- 
nal, and not | periſhable like the ſtate of the 
world. Obſerve how peremptorily he ex- 
cludes every other other ſenſe : the * -of - 
this paſſage, ſays he, is no other. except; &c. / 
I felis 
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- I felicitate myſelf on having the concurrence 
of this molt excellent man, one of the brighteſt 


luminaries that ſhone in the ſynod of Dort. 
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HE Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of God, in 

the primary and natural ſenſe, ſignifies only 

the power of God, or the virtue by which be 

operates. To be convinced of this, it would be 

ſufficient to attend to the etymology, of the 

word, which in the Hebrew, Greek; and Latin 

languages, means the breath of God, and which 

ſeems to denote rather a quality, than a perſon 
diſtinct from God himſelf, 

But various paſſages of ſcripture put this be- 
yond a doubt. When thou hideſt thy face, 
ſays the pſalmiſt, the creatures diez but if thou 
ſendeſt thy ſpirit, they are immediately created.” 
The ſpirit of God made me, ſays Elihu, and 
the breath of the Almighty quickened me.“ 
God, ſays Job, made the heavens by his 
ſpirit, ” that is, by his power and agency, as. the 
ſequel ſhows. 

This term hath preſerved the ſame ſigniñica- 
tion in the books of the New Teſtament. 


„The Holy Sprit, ſays the angel to Mary. 
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ſhall come upon thee from on high, and the 
power of the Moſt High ſhall overſhadow thee.” 
The Holy Spirit, and the power of the Moſt 
High, as is here evident, is one and the ſame 
thing in the ſtyle of the angels. I am going 
to ſend you, ſaid Chriſt to his apoſtles, what 
my Father promiſed me, but do you ſtay in Je- 
ruſalem till you be endowed with power from on 
bigb:* this is what our Savior calls the Holy 
Spirit, which was to deſcend on the apoſtles 
upon the day of Pentecoſt. ** You know, 
fays St. Peter, how God animated Jeſus of 
Nazareth with the Hely Ghoſt and with power.” 
* My diſcourſe and my preaching, ſays St. 
Paul, conſiſted not in thoſe perſuaſive words 
which human wiſdom employs, but in a de- 
monſtration of ſpirit and of power.” 
From all theſe paſſages it is evident, that 
Holy Spirit, power, and agency, are terms of the 
fame import in the New Teſtament. And this 
virtue reſides eſſentially in God, as in its ſource 
and only principle, from whence it hath been 
diffuſed as it were into ſeveral ſmall n in 

the prophets and apoſtles. 

2. But by a figure, very cuſtomary in all lan- 
guages, and principally in the Eaſtern languages, 
it frequently happens, that they perſonify what 
are merely ſimple qualities, and ſpeak of them 
as they would of a perſon. For example, 
when we ſay that the Supreme Wiſdom is ad- 
mirable in every thing that it does, we under- 
2 ſtand 
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| ftand the Creator conſidered under the quality 
of Wiſe. Thus the Holy Spiric, though he is 
only the power and influence of the Deity, is 
ſometimes taken for the perſon of God himſelf, in 
as much as it works, as it operates; and ſome- 
times even for holy men, ro whom God com- 
municates his power and his influence. I ſay 
that it is taken for God himſelf, witneſs the 
words of St. Peter to Ananias; Whence 
comes it that Satan hath filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Spirit;“ that is, to God, as it is 
directly after explained: Thou haſt not lied 
unto men but unto God.” | 
3. I aſſert alſo, that it is ſometimes taken for 
thoſe holy men to whom God communicates his 
power and influence. Believe not every ſpirit, 
ſays Sr. John, but try the ſpirics whether they 
be of God; that is, believe not every teacher 
lightly, who ſays he is inſpired of God, but ex- 
amine if he be truly ſo. Hereby know we, 
adds he, that a ſpirit is from God:“ every 
ſpirit that confeſſes that Jeſus Chriſt is come in 
the fleſh, is of God. lt ſeemed nor good to 
us and to the Holy Spirit,” ſay the apoſtles, that 
is, to us who ate inſpired of God, and inveſted 
with his power and his authority. © Baprize the 
nations into the name of the Father, 'the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit ;“ that is, in order to be 
called the diſciples of the Father, who was 
revealed under the Old Teſtament ;- and of the 
Son, who teaches us under the goſpel ; and of 
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the apoſtles, who are inſpired of God, and whoſe 


determinations ought to be regarded as oracles. 
4. By a ſignification, which approaches very 
near to the preceding, it is alſo taken for the ſpirit 


of man, but then it is a ſpirit that is enlightened, 


ſanctified, renewed, and endowed with gifts 
both ordinary and extraordinary; ſuch, in a 
word, as the ſpirit of the apoſtles became in the 
day of Pentecoſt. This is that ſpirit that 


- Jeſus Chriſt had promiſed them a little before his 


death; not that, properly ſpeaking, it was not 


the ** ſpirit which they had before; but one 


may ſay that they then received a new ſpirit, by 


the ſudden and ſurpriſing revolution which was 
made in their perſons. A ſpirit of conſolation, 
of force, and of courage, inſtead of that timid 


and dejected ſpirit, which they diſcovered at 


- the appearance of the leaſt danger. A ſpirit, 
which was to recall to them every thing that 
Jeſus Chriſt had ſaid to them, while before 


they were but little attentive to the diſcourſe of 


their maſter. A ſpirit of truth, which was to 
lead them into all the truths, in oppoſition to 


the errors and prejudices with which their minds 


were filled, A ſpirit, which would no longer 


ſpeak its own private conceptions, but faithfully 
declare every thing it had learned, very dif- 


» ferent from that raſh ſpirit which hazarded its 
opinions too lightly, and often apprehended. for 
truth, what had only the appearance of it: in 
ne, a meek, charitable, moderate ſpirit, in * 


poſition 
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poſition. to that ſpirit with which they were ani - 
mated when they wanted to make fire deſcend 
from. heaven to deſtroy the unbelieving Samaris 
tans. 28-7 

g. The Holy Spirit alſo ſignifies, very fre- 
quently, the holy diſpoſitions or qualities of the 
ſpirit which the goſpel gives us. This is ſo 
clear and ſo little conteſted, that we will not 
_ to giye illuſtrations of it. [207 ) 

6. Behold here five different bantidititions of 
the term Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God. It ſig- 
niſies I the power or infſuence of the Deity, 
whether it be conſidered in God, or in holy per- 
ſons to whom God communicates it. 2. It is 
taken for the perſon itſelf of the Deity. 31 For 
men who are animated with this ſpirit. 4. 
For the ſpirit of man, as being enlightened 
and rene wed by an extraordinary gtace. 5. 
For thoſe diſpoſitions of ſpirit which the goſpel 
requires. To which one may add a ſixth ſenſe, 
which is not different from the ſecond, only as it 
is ſupported on a different reaſon. It ĩs this: the 
ſctĩipture ſometimes repreſenting God under the 
idea of a man, attributes to him alſo a ſoul or a 
ſpirit ; and it ſpeaks of this ſpirit of God, as we _ 
fpeak of the ſpirit of man. Who knows, 
ſays St. Faul, what is in man, except the ſpirit 
- of man which is in him? Even ſo, adds he, no 
one knoweth what is in God, except the ſpirit of 
- God”: that is to ſay, God himſelf. Take 
- heed, ſays he in another place, that you grieve 
nan Q 23 | = 
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not the ſpirit of God. This ſignifies, : oblige 
not God to repent of the favours he hath be- 
ſtowed upon you; as it is ſaid of St. Paul, that 
he grieved at the view of the idolatry of the 
Athenians. 

All the rules which have juſt been eſtabliſhed 
are very conformable to ſcripture and to the 
genius of language. They alſo accord: ex- 
tremely well with the unity of God, which is 
here a kind of fixed point, from which, in this 
diſpute, one ought never to deviate. One can- 


not ſay the ſame of a ſeventh ſenſe which is very 


frequent with divines, which is, to underſtand 
by the Holy Spirit a perſon really diſtin from 
God the Father; or, to ſpeak of their art with 
more exactneſs, the third perſon of à Trinity 
in the Divine Eſſence. This new ſenſe; if it 


jt is true that one can call ir ſenſe, of words 


which are totally ſtrangers to it, beſides that ir 


is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous in explaining ſacred 


ſcripture, appears to me to contain infur- 


-mountable difficulties. 


For if the Holy Spirit is 2 perſon affine 
from God the Father, whence comes it that the 
ſcripture does not ſay fo in expteſs terms? and 


the more, as it ſeems to intimate the contrary, 


and precipitate us into error, when it ſpeaks of 
the Holy Spirit, as if it was nothing but the 


agency of God. Is it for this reaſon divines al- 
ledge, that there muſt be in myſteries a mixture 
of light and darkneſs; light enough to illumi- 
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nate thoſe who have the diſpoſition to believe, 
And darkneſs enough to blind the unbelievers 
as the cloud, which was luminous on one ſide to 
the Iſraelites, but was nothing but darkneſs on 
the fide of the Egyptians. 

If the Holy Spirit is a divine perſon, whence 
comes it, that the ſcriprure never calls him 
God, and ſeems even to diſtinguiſh him from 
the Deity every time that it calls him the Spirit 
of God? For when we ſay the will of man, by 
this itſelf we diſtinguiſh it from the man. 

WMW hence comes it, thatit hath never command- 
ed us to worſhip the Holy Spirit, to invoke him, 
to render him our homage, ſince he hath fo 
great a part in the work of our ſalvation ? 
Why aſk the Father for the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, inſtead of addreſſing him, who on 
this ſcheme is the author and ſource of them? 

Whence comes it, that the ſcripture omits 
the Holy Spirit in thoſe paſſages where, on 
theſe principles, he ought to have been men- 
tioned ? “ This is eternal life, that they may 
know tles the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 
whom thou haſt ſent:“ why not ſpeak of the 
Holy Spirit? St. Paul always introduces at the 
head of his Epiſtles, © Grace and peace from 
God the Father and from Jeſus Chriſt;“ why 
not here alſo mention the Holy Ghoſt? We 
have fellowſhip with the Father and with the 
Son ;” why not alſo add the Holy Ghoſt, of 
which we are the temples? and an infinite num- 
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ber of like paſſages, where the Holy Ghoſt is 
always omitted. But what is more, the ſacred 
uri ers often put angels in his place. I con- 


jure you in the preſence of God, of Jeſus 


Chriſt, and his elect angels. Him who al! 
overcome, I will proclaim his name before my 
Father and before his angels. — But he, who 
ſhall be aſhamed of me, of him ſhall the Son 
of man be aſhamed, when he ſhall come in his 
own glory, and the glory of his Father and the 
angels.—Grace and peace be from him who is, 
who was, and who is to come, and from the 
ſeven ſpirits who are before the throne and be- 
ore Jeſus Chriſt.” Why introduce angels into 
the third place, where the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
naturally have come, if it were true that he is a 
Divine Perſon, and the third in the Trinity ? 
Whence comes it that Jeſus Chriſt is always 
called the Son of. God, and never the Son of 
the Holy Ghoſt, though he was conceived of 
him? When the angel ſays to Mary, The 


Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, wherefore 


that which ſhall be born of thee ſhall be called 
the Son of God; whence comes it, that it is 
not rather ſaid, the Son of the Holy Ghoſt? 
And conſeqently there will be two Fathers and 
two Sons in the Trinity: but whence come it, 
that according to ſcripture, there is one F ather 
only, and one Son Ps 
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Go, and teach all nations, baptizing them in tbe 
name of the Father, the Son, and the AY 


Gbop. 


TE ES E words which Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke 
to his diſciples, before he aſcended to 
heaven, contain two principal things: 1. A 
command to ſpread throughout the whole world 
the doctrine of the goſpel, Go, and teach all 
nations; or, according to the proper ſignifica- 
tion of the Greek term, make diſciples among 
all nations. 2. The eſtabliſnment of baptiſm 
with the deſign of that ceremony ; © baptizing 
them in (or rather, for) the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt,” In effect, the 
prepoſition in the original expreſſes the end and 
deſign which one propoſes. to one's ſelf. Let 
us attempt then to diſcover what was the view 
of our Lord when he ordered his diſciples to 
baptize for the name of the F Bs the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.” | 
Jeſus Chriſt, who lived among the Jews, or- 
dinarily makes alluſions, to their cuſtoms, fre- 
quently even borrows their own terms, as might 
be proved from an infinite number of examples. 
This expreſſion of baptizing for the name of a 
Q 4 thing 
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thing is found in their formularies or liturgies, 
When they admitted a pagan into their religion, 
they baptized him fer the name of proſelyte, that 
is, for to be henceforth called proſelyte, and for 
to enjoy privileges annexed to this denomina- 
tion. If he was retained in the ſervice of any 
one, be was baptiſed for the name of ſervari; and 
if he was ſer free, be was baptized for the name 
of free, that is, for to be called ſervant or free, 
accordingly as it pleaſed his maſter to favour 
him. 

St. Paul alſo uſes the ſame phraſe in the ſame 
acceptation, when he reproaches the Corinthi- 
ans with their ſchiſms and diviſions, a prelude of 
that party ſpirit which hath for a long time 
reigned in the Chriſtian Church. One faid, 
I am the diſciple of St. Paul; another, I am of 
of Apollos; a third, I am of Cephas; pretty 
much as they now ſay, I am a Lutheran, Tam 
a Calvinift. The apoſtle condemns, as a bad 
thing, this extravagant attachment to particu- 
lar teachers : he wants to cruſh the evil in its 
birth, and to aboliſh thoſe odious titles which 
ſerve as a ſtandard to religious mutiny. With 
this deſign, he calls back the Corinthians to 
their baptiſm ; Were you baptized, ſays he to 
them, for the name of Paul, that is, for to bear 
my name, and to call yourſelves my diſciples ? 
You werebaptized for the name of Chriſt, and 
you ought to denominate yourſelves Chriſtians 
and not Pauliniſts. 


At 
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At preſent it is eaſy to underſtand theſe 
words, Go, and make diſciples among all na- 
tions, baptizing them for the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.“ They 
fignify: Baptize them for to be denominated 
diſciples of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit: the diſciples of the Father, who was re- 
vealed in the Old Teſtament; diſciples of the 
Son, who had juſt ſpoken to them in the Goſpel; 
diſciples of the Holy Spirit, which was to in- 
ſtruct them by means of the apoſtles. The 
Jews only received the old revelation, and 
could only be called the diſciples of the Father. 
But the faith of Chriſtians is of much larger 
extent: they embrace alſo the doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and beſides the character of diſciples of 
the Father, they moreover call themſelves the 
diſciples of the Son. In fine, as the Son had 
not time to regulate all things, and, after his 
aſcenſion into heaven, the church had ſtill need 
of a living authority upon earth, we are called 
to hearken to a third Inſtructor, the Holy 
Spirit, which ſpeaks to us by the mouth of the 
apoſtles. Wherefore it is, that when they de- 
eide a conteſted point, they ſay, It pleaſed us 
and the Holy Spirit 3“ and thoſe who ſubmit to 
their doctrine make a profeſſion of being the 
diſciples of the Holy Spirit, 

Theſe are. the three great and infallible au- 
thorities which in our baptiſm we ſolemnly pro- 
teſt to follow: but, ultimately, it muſt not be 
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thought that there is any diſtinction among 
them. They all three conſtitute but one and 
the ſame authority. As the Iſraelites, who be- 
lieved in God and in Moſes ®, had not two dif- 
ferent objects of their faith, and only believed 
in God alone, who ſpoke to them by the 
miniſtry of Moſes; we Chriſtians alſo do not be- 
lieve but only in one and the ſame God, who 
firſt ſpoke to us by Moſes and the prophets, 
afterwards by his Son, and laſt of 10 by the 
apoſtles. 


Ie 
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OTHING is more clove; nothing m ore 
ſimple than the Euchariſt, in the manner 

in which it was eſtabliſhed by Jeſus' Chriſt. 
What ir offers to our ſenſes is nothing elſe but 
bread and wine; and what it exhibits to the 
mind under theſe tokens is an event _ eaſ\ y 


to comprehend. 
But in proportion to its aue an farther 


remoteneſs from irs original, it loſt much of 
this amiable ſimplicity, It was imagined, that 


oy — 
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in order to render it, more auguſt, it had occa» 
ſion for ornaments; and to conciliate more 
reſpect to it, it ought to be rendered myſterious, 

At laſt it hath undergone the ſame fate, 
which almoſt all things in religion have expe- 
rienced. Divines, according to their cuſtom, 
have monopolized it, though it was inſtituted 
particularly for the people; and by a thouſand 
ſubrilties, which they have contrived to weave 
around it, they have appropriated it to them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that it is inacceſſible to 
the greateſt part of underſtandings, even of 
thoſe who value themſelves on being better in- 
ſtructed than the vulgar. | 

Happy too would it have been for the world, 
had divines contented themſelves with this, and 
if this abuſe had not produced conſequences ſo 
deplorable: hence have ariſen thoſe differences 
and animoſities, which inceſſantly cauſe new 
diſorders: hence. thoſe. ſchiſms ſo ruinous to 
the church, which tear and divide it ſo cruelly. 


Thus it is that the Euchariſt, which ought to 


conciliate and harmonize mankind, produces a 
quite contrary effect, and ſerves, ſo to ſpeak, as 

a ſtandard to their religious difſenſions. 
_ Inſtead of extinguiſhing all their diſcords, or 
at leaſt ſuſpending them for one day, inſtead 
of all then regarding themſelves as the diſciples 
of the ſame maſter, whoſe memory they . unite 
to honour, and as children of the ſame family, 
who all cheriſh the ſame hopes, it is preciſely 
7 then 
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chen that they are ſplit into diviſions, and the 
fpirit of party ſummons all its forces; every 
one ranks under the banners of his ſect; they 
vehemently clamour one to another, No 
communion' to-day :”—they erect altar againſt 
altar, they fulminate anathemas'from all fides : 
and if the ſentence was ratified in heaven, God 
knows what would be the conſequence. Hap+ 


pily he hears not the prayers of thoſt men, who 


know not what ſpirit they are of. 

Strange! What was deſtined in its nature to 
cement union, is itſelf become the ſignal of 
war! That which was a feſtiva] of love and be- 
nevolence among the primitive Chriſtians, and 
which they called, for this purpoſe, by the name 


of Agape, that this ſhould have thrown among 


their deſcendants an apple of diſcord, and with 
it all the horrors of diviſion ! 

One cannot, therefore, militate more directly 
againſt the genius and deſign of the Euchariſt. 
In general, nothing can be farther from religion 
than ſubtilty; it will never in itſelf give occaſion 
ro conteſts :- and the ceremony now' in queſtion 
is the only thing in the world that ought to be 
the leaſt ſubject to them. Conſidered as a 
practice merely external, there was a neceſſity 
for irs being very ſimple, and exempt from re- 
finement ; otherwiſe the Goſpel, whoſe character 
it is to be ſpiritual, fo far from introducing it, 
would never have ſuffered it. Thus it propoſes 
It in a plain, natural manner, which makes us 

ſuſpect 


== 
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ſuſpect nothing of the marvellous ; it propoſes 
it even in two or three n whack e 
the ſuhject. | 
| After this, how could it open ſuch a 1 vaſt 
ield to divines, ſo as to furniſh them with two 
or three hundred very knotty queſtions ? There 
would indeed be occaſion for aſtoniſhment, if 
they flowed naturally from ſcripture, and one 
did not k now], upon other occaſions, the fruit- 
fulneſs of the human imagination, to which it 
is beſt to yield all the honour of theſe diſcove- 
tries. But ſuch a ſource as this, does it not be- 
get ſome diſtruſt, and form ſome. prejudice 
againſt theſe ſpeculations ? Thus we ſhall. aban- 
don them with leſs regret to aſcend to the pri- 
mary inſtitution of the true Euchariſt, ſuch as it 
is deſcribed. by the ſacred hiſtorians. 
Jeſus Chriſt came into the world to baniſh 
from thence ignorance and ſuperſtition, to teach 
mankind a doctrine which would lead them 
back from vice to virtue, from the miſery, in 
which they lived, to a true and ſolid felicity. 
A doctrine, which need only appear, methiaks, 
to be received with avidity, ſuch are its attracti- 
ons and dignity, fuck; power has it to win the 


hearts of men: but excellent as it was, preju- a 


dices, aided by paſſions, ſtrove to cruſh it in its 
birth, and at laſt co the i: of it divine 
author. 1 

Inſtructed in * motives which aQuated * 
R enetnies, he might have i himſelf from 


their 
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their cruel purſuits; but this conduct, of which 
ſelf. love would have availed itſelf, would have 
proved fatal to the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
Religion. Either he muſt brave the danger in 
ſupporting what he had advanced; and the 


difintereſtedneſs which he fhowed imparted a 


new eclat to truth; or he muſt in ſome man- 
ner recede, which would have been an irrepara- 
ble injury to a doctrine fo falutary. It would 


have been ſuſpected of impoſture; and error 


would have triumphed over truth, which would 
never have found zealous diſciples from the 


moment they would have ſeen their chief inti- 


midated by menaces. Touched therefore with 


the faral ſtate to which depravity had reduced 
the world, convinced that by ſacrificing him- 


ſelf he gave the laſt blow to ſin, he ſaw the ne- 
ceflity of ſuch a ſacrifice, and took the generous 
reſolution of ſhedding his own blood, rather 


than put any obſtacle to the ſalvation of man. 


Wich this view he "aſſembles his diſciples in 


order to prepare them for this event, and ſeeing 
them overwhelmed in profound grief, he ad- 
dreſſes to them the moſt tender and conſolatory 
diſcourſe. Sometimes he explains to them the 

| er of his undertaking, and the advantage- 

© ous conſequences it was going to produce. He 
5 ork ſaid to them a little before, predicting the 


manner of his death, If I be lifted up above 


the earth, I will draw all men aſdef m. He 
alſo makes them look upon his own death as a 


ſure 
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ſure means of vanquiſhing the world. Some- 
times he exhorts them to patience, and not to 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſhaken by perſecution. 
Sometimes he recommends to them the import- 
ant duty of benevolence, repeats it, and en- 
forces it by his own example. This is my 
commandment, that you love one another as 1 
have loved you.” Greater love can'no one have 
than to lay down his life for his friend. And 
in order to preſerve the memory of this ſignal 
benefit, amidſt all theſe Gifcourks he eſtabliſhes 
the ceremony of the Euchariſt. 

The circumſtance of the time was favourable. 
It was then the day of the Paſſover, the grand 
feſtival of the Jews. Jeſus Chriſt celebrate it 
with his diſciples, with the deſign of making it 
"ſerve to another uſage. As they were yet at 
ſupper, he took bread, and agreeably to the 
cuſtom of the Jews, obſerved, eſpecially in the 
Paſchal folemnity, he gave thanks to the Deity 
that he had given men bread for their nouriſh- 
ment; after which he parted it into ſeveral 
morſels, which he diſtributed to the apoſtles, 
ſaying to them, Take and eat, this 1s my body, . 
'420bich is broken a Jour "do this in remembrance 
of me. RC: £4 34 4 
As if he had ſaid; It is be that 1 
ſhould be ſacrificed in order to accompliſh the 
Work with which J am charged; it is 'a pay- 
ment which I owe to God, who hath entrufred 
me with the ſalvation of the werld * the in- 
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tereſts of truth require a/yictim—lo here it i 
it is my body. This neus afflicts you, but it 
ought to be to yourſelves an example of cour- 
age and firmneſs. And in order to repreſent 
to you my body which is going to be broken, 


eat of this bread which 1 have cut into morſels 


for you. I now do not fay to you; This is 


the bread of affliction which your Fathers eat in 


Egypt; I fay to you, This is my body which 
is broken for you.“ This ceremony is no 


longer to celebrate the departure out of Egypt, 


but affectionately to perpetuate the idea of your 
Saviour: At all times, therefore, that you 


| ſhall be together, do this in remembrance. of 
me. | 


He afterwards took a. cup full of wine, 


which he preſented to his difciples, with a com- 


mand to them all to drink of it. For, ſays 


he, this is my blood, the blood of the New 


Covenant, which is ſhed for many, to obtain 
the remiſſion of their ſins.” They ſeldom 
made a ſolemn treaty but they flew a victim, in 
order to render it in ſome meafure more ſacred, 


and thereby confirm it the more. Thus Moſes 


did, and made himſelf a ſprinkling of blood 
upon the Ifraclites; ** This is the blood of the 
Covenant, faid he, which the Lord makes with 
you.” In like manner, the blood, which Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhed, eftabliſhed the truth of his goſpel, 
ſerves as a foundation to the New Covenant; 


and this * of his blood is figuratively re- 


preſented 


1 
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preſented to us by the wine in the Euchariſt. 


Wherefore drink you all of it, if you have an 


regard for the ſacriflee which I offer to God, 
and to truth; for this wine is the ſymbol of 
my blood which am going to ſhed in favour 
of men, to the end that being confirmed in the 
profeſſion of my doctrine, they may obtain che 
— of their fins. 

Such is-the-origin-of the Euchariſt, ſuch ths 
end which its Author aſſigns to it. One per- 
ceives nothing here that ſavours of myſtery. 
Every thing in it is clear, ſimple, and natural. 
If we conſider the air of the aſſiſtants, one ob- 
ſerves in them no ſurprize, except the grief 
which they witneſs at ſeeing themſelves ſhortly 
to be ſeparated from their maſter; and to ſearch 
for the marvellous under a pretended veil, is 
certainly to want to be more ſubtle than they, 
Here is a perſon who takes leave of his friends, 
who eats. with them for the laſt time, whogives 
them a token that they may remember him. 

Beſides, it appears from all the circumſtances 
that this ceremony is an- imitation of the Paſſ- 
over, except that it repreſents another event. 
The Paſſover recalled to the mind of the Jews 


the miraculous deliverance from the Egyptian 


captivity. When your children, ſays Moles, 
ſhall aſk you what means this ceremony, you 
ſhall tell them, that it is the Paſſover of the 
Lord, when he ſmote Egypt.“ It is the ſame 
with regard to the Euchariſt. It exhibits to 
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Chriſtians the death of Chriſt, who delivered 
them from ſpiritual Egypt: it preſerves the me- 
mory of this grand event, and tranſmits it 
from age to age. If you here conſult the infal- 
lible Teacher, he will anſwer you, that you 
ſhould do this in remembrance of him. If you 
addreſs. yourſelves to the diſciples, St. Paul in- 
forms you, that every time that you eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, you do ry Goth 
a death till he come.” T 1 


COPY of 5 EEILES 
en Written to 
Wilen Bunxzr, Eſq. Governor of New. Voß k. 


OU have occaſioned me, my dear friend, 
twto meditate with - great pleaſure on the 
Prophecies. I am not of the number of thoſe 
you mention who totally difregard them. I 
have often been witneſs to the happy effects 


. they have produced with regard to ſenſible per- 


fons, who, though once ſurrounded with all the 
felicities of their native ſoil, have in the in- 
digence of a foreign refuge preſerved great 
chearfulneſs of ſoul. They acknowledged that 
they lived on the prophecies, ſo powerfully were 
they ſupported by the ſoothing hope of a ſpeedy 
re· eſtabliſnment. Nor did thy hope deceive 
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them: it bleſſed them with à tenor of happier 
days than they could have derived from riches, 
which, ſeparate from mental ſatis faction, are in 
themſelves nothing but illuſion and vanity; I 
agree wich you, that prophecies are the untnotun 
guantitiis of a problem, and the events known quan · 

, tities; : that the reſale! which ariſes from ſeveral 
relations of one to the other is very clear, and 
that ſuch in particular is the reſult of your cal- 
culatiou- Fou will alſo on to me in your 
turn, that prophecy is of the nature of thoſe de- 
terminate problems, which admit but of one ſos - 
lation; and that it ohly remains to ſſiew that 
your: ſolution is the only one. It is enough to 
have found in hiſtory a train of facts hieb can 
fill up the conditions of prophecy; og maſters 
plicitly exelude every other ſequel of facts, as 
there is but one only circumference fig circle 
that can paſs through. three given points. I am 
going to make an experiment upon one courſe 
of hiſtory which is better known to you than 
myſelf; and if it wih admit of it, I will make it 
paſs through the predicted circumſtances, in 
order that you may examine it Abſtracted 
from this, the interpretation of prophecy is as 
doubtful as if one flattered one's ſelf to have 
| two whole numbers, the difference of 
whoſe ſquares muſt! be 48, becauſt 1 and 7 
have this property. I follow, my dear friend, 
your method of explaining ſcripture” by itſelf, 
ene exactly * to my ideas and judg- 
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ment. I will alſo ſuppoſe with you, what is 
certainly true, that the three laſt chapters of 
Daniel contain one and the ſame viſion; — the 
tenth is an introduction — the eleveath an 
hiſtory; — the laſt a chronology. Now the 
eleventh chapter contains a regular detail of the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great in Egypt 
under the kings of the South, and in Syria un- 
der the name of the kings of the North, (this 
is their reſpective ſituation in regard to Judea,) 
till the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, whoſe 
twenty firſt verſe ; his abjectneſs, his flactery, 
his intrigues. to mount the throne, his various 
expeditions into Egypt, the laſt rendered in- 
effectual by the Romans, his vexation on this 
account, his madneſs, which ſpent itſelf on the 
Jews, the pollution of the lanctuary, the ceſſa- 
tion of the daily ſacrifice, and in its place the 
abomination of deſolation, which it is of the laſt 
to remark, as well as the other cir- 
cumſtances of this horrible perſecution, related 
to the fortieth verſe, where the angel recapitu- 
lates in a few words the actions of Antiochus, 
and his unhappy end. Afterwards he conti- 
nues the ſame ſubject in the following chapter. 
Verſe 1. And at that time ſhall Michael ſtand 
up, the great prince who ſtandeth for the chil- 
dren of thy. people“ that is, in the time of 
this of Antiochus, which in effect 
l egual. Then in the ſecond and 
$2508 8 K third 
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third verſes he predicts ſhame and diſgrace to 
apoſtaſy, and glory to that perſevering courage 
which fixed the crown in the Aſmonean family. 
At laſt, in the ſeventh verſe, he informs the 
prophet that this perſecution would continue, a 
time, times, and half a time, that is, three 
years and a half, which is exactly its duration 
from the arrival of Apollonius, the executioner 
of Antiochus's madneſs, to the purification of 
the ſanctuary, as Joſephus expreſsly calculates 
it in two places, and it is alſo manifeſt from the 
books of the Maccabees. The angel gives 3 
fuller explication at the eleventh verſe : © From 
the time, ſays he, the daily ſacrifice ſhall be 
taken away, and the abomination that makerh 
deſolate be ſet up; there ſhall be a thouſand 
two hundred and ninety days; which juſt make 
theſe three years and a half. Obſerye, I beſeech 
you, with regard to this ceſſation of the facrifice 
and this abomination, that he employs the ſame 
terms, and underſtands the ſame thing of which 
he hadalready{ſpoken at the thirty firſt verſe of the 
preceding chapter, which undoubredly reſpects 
only the perſecution of Antiochus, and which 
conſequently ought not to be explained but in 
the ſame manner in the ewelfth chapter. Ac- 
cording to your hypotheſis, my dear friend, theſe 
1290 days intend-ſo many years; and I belieye 
chis may be true: but you have not proved that 
l en to be erroneous which underſtands — 
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of, nate cal days. At leaſt, it is acknowledged on 
both ſides, that a ſime, co times, and half a time, 
are a year, two years, and half a year; and it 
4s a thing yet unheard of in the ſtyle of the ſa- 
cred penmen, that a 7ime.or year ſhould be taken 
for 360 YEATS, It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that 
when. the, angel makes three years, and. a. half 
equal, to 1290 days, he underſtands 1290 natu - 
Tal. days... And as to -What you allege from 
chapter. x, 3, that twenty-one days can be no 
other than as many, Years, you will. pardon me 
iI diſſent from your opinion. Theſe twenty- 
one days plainly 1late.to the twenty-one days 
which are ſpoken aß in the ſecond, verſe. It is 
there. Tad, that the prophet faſted twenty-one 
dars, and. that! 5 che twenty: fourth day of the 
tft month. he had the. vifiog in; queſtion, in 

which the. ange! tells him, * from the fixſt 
day of bis falt his prayer had been heard; but 
Ther the prince of. the Ein ngdam of Perha, adds 
he ip the 1 fch verſe, had | reſiſted, him. twenty» 
one days, that 1: 18, dur ing all the time of his faſt, 
Which cannot be explained but of. tweaty:⸗ one 
PER, 1 be Fo of Eſdras . 


I 


55 court. © 11792 during even the. life. of 
uuns. 30 "oppoſe. the byildiog, of che temple, of 


4 ad in the third ear, of Cyrus, that 18, two 
or 
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or three years after the return of the Jews, who 
then availed themſelves of this prince's edict to 
rebuild their temple, Which their neighbours op- 
poſed. It ſhouſd then be pretty clear, that in 
the third year of Cyrus this affair was brought 
to court, and debated twenty-one days in coun- 
cil where the good party prevailed. So that 
by the prince of the kingdom of Perſia, who was 
then fo violent againſt the Jews, one might un- 
derſtand the firſt miniſter gained over by the 
Samaritans, or inflaenced by ſome other mo- 
tive. Moreover, to return to the laſt chapter 
of Daniel, when after having ſaid that the 
daily ſacrifice ſnould be interrupted during 71290 
days, he adds in the twelfth verſe, Bleſſed is 
he that waiteth and cometh to the thouſand three 
hundred and thirty-five days,“ he does not 
lengthen the firſt term of 45 days but in order 
to mark the death of Antiochus, which hap- 
pened a little after the re-eſtabliſhment of divine 
ſervices ot indeed he marks the time employed 
in fortifying the temple and ſecuring it from in- 
ſults, as is ſaid 1 Mac. iv. 60. With regard 
to the paſſage, chap. viii, 14. in which” the 
interruption of the daily ſacrifice is to continue 
two thouſand three hundred momings and 
evenings, there is, I own, à great diſſieulty, which 
perhaps would never have exiſted had it not 
been for the bad punctuation of the Maſgrites. 
For if one reads without points che word Which 
is tranſlated, 7:vo thouſand, in the dual number, 

R 4 which 
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which does not differ from the ſame word in the 
dual but in one or two little points added by the 
Maſorites, one may as well tranſlate it 4 thou- 
ſend three hundred evenings and mornings, as 
Montanus has done, that is, 1300 days, a round 
number for 1290. But let this be as it will, my 
very dear friend, you are far from aſſerting that 
you have entirely removed this difficulty, ſince 
vou refer the ſolution of it to future ages. 
When one employs this expedient, one is better 
diſpoſed to make all candid allowances to others. 
Had I not perfectly known your character in 
this regard, I would not have preſumed to 0 
poſe my ſeruples. I am, my dear friend, 
| > Your ed dane ſervant, 

1 50 | N. ABAuzir. 
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Sequel of the preceding Viſion. Chapter 
eleventh of DAN IEI. Verſe 1. 


N the firſt year of Darius the Riede, 1 


x ; ſtood d confirm and to ſtrengthen 
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they all: and by his ſtrength, through his 
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It is the angel who continues his difcourſe to 


the prophet. He had juſt ſaid that he had 
aſſociated himſelf with Michael the archangel, 


the protector of God's people, to fight the 
prince of Perſia. This was undoubtedly ſome 
bad angel who hindered the return of the cap- 
tive Jews into their country. He therefore ſays 


here, that from the reign of Darius the Mede 
he was employed in er mere che party of 
the atchangel. 


2. And now I will ſhew you the truth. 
Behold there ſhall ſtand up yet three kings in 
Perſia, and the fourth ſhall be far richer than 


riches, he ſhall ſtir-up all againſt the — 4 


of Javan. + 
Cyrus reigned in Perſia at the time of this 


. prophecy, chap. x. 1. Theſe three kings 
therefore are Sanny the ſon of Cyrus; 
Smerdis and Darius, the ſons of Hyſtaſpes; the 
fourth is Xerxes, famous for his riches and his 
power. His fleet covered all the ſea. It con- 
fiſted of 1200 men of war and 3000 ſhips of 


burden. His land forces were ſo numerous that 


they exhauſted the fountains and rivers. Hiſ- 


torians give him two millions of armed men. 
With this immenſe retinue he came againſt the 
Greeks. ** He ſhall ſtir up all againſt the king- 


dom of Javan.” The ſcripture always cha- 
— the ne under this appellation. 


We 
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We may read Ion — onia was nnn name 
ef Greece. 
383. But a mighty king ſhall Rand uf op; whe 
ſhall rule with great — and do . 
ing to his own will.“ : 
The angel paſſes ſuddenly: to e the 
Great, though after Xerxes there were eight 
kings in Perſia; but they were much weaker 
than him, and did not perform ſuch illuſtrious 
deeds as made them much celebrated. Beſides, 
the tranſition is very natural. As if the angel 
had ſaid, This fourth king ſhall make war upon 
the Greeks,:ſhall ravage their country, and burn 
-theit moſt beautiful cities; but a king of that 
nation ſhall one day fully revenge their ca- 
lamities, by for ever deſtroying the monarchy of 
the Perſians. In: chap, vii. 6. he is compared 
to a Leopard with wings, and to a Ram, which 
coming from the weſt, namely, from Macedo- 
nia, which lies weſt of Perſia, ran witbaut touch - 
ing the the earth : chap. viii. g. Two ſtriking 
.emblems which mark the rapidity of his con- 
queſts. In reality he appeared rather to fly 
than to march. In the ſpace of ſix years he 
ſubdued the empire of the Perſians, which was 
of an immenſe extent, penetrated into the inte- 
tior parts of Africa, into Tartary, and a conſi- 
derable way into the Indies. He ſhall rule 
- with great dominion, ſays the angel. Obſta- 
cles the * invincible were not capable of 
| Roping 
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ſtopping his career. Ile will va accordingto 
his will.“ | 

„ And when he. ſhall — in his tirength, 
bis kingdom ſhall be. broken, and ſhall be di- 
vided toward the four winds of heaven: it ſhall 
not paſs to his poſterity, nor according to his 
dominion which be ruled; for his kingdom 
ſhall be plucked up, and ſhall. Ne en. to 
others beſides theſe.” . - 

Having attained; the higheſt omg of gran- 
deut, and ſeeking nothing but à new world to 
conquer, Alexander ſuddenly died in the flower 
of his age, and his empire ended with his life. 
Aſter it was therefore in its full. ſtrength, his 
empire ſhall be broken, meaning by his death. 
His generals divided his reſpective ſtates 
amongſt them, left nothing to Aridæus, the 
king's brother, but an empty title, which this 
prince, incapable of ruling, did nat preſerve 
long: every one affected independence, and ſoon 
uſurped the diadem. 

Four chiefs prevailed : Ptolemy eſtabliſhed 
himſelf; in Egypt, in the South; nd, Ates 
a Aſia Minor, Noth... , 

_ Seleucus ſeized the ealtern e 3 and 
"Callander, Macedonia, towards the Welt, after 
be had freed himſelf of the two young princes, 
Alexander and Hercules, the children of Alex- 
der the Great by Roxana and Barſine. His 
empire then ſhall, be divided towards the four 
quarters of heaven, and ſhalt not paſs to his 


1 poſterity, 
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poſterity. It ſhall even be given to others be- 

ſides theſe: beſides theſe four more powerful 
kingdoms, there were formed —— other lit- 

tle ſtates out of the ruins of this grea 
5. And the king of the South ſhall” be 
*ftrong, but another of his generals ſhall be 
' ftrong above him, and his doininiGn ſhall be. 2 


great dominion.” 
“The king of the South ſhall be trong 2 


"this" is "Ptolemy the firſt,” king of Egypt, 
which is thus called becauſe it is ſouth of 
*Fodea. He added to this kingdom Arabia, 
Cceloſyria, Judea, the ifle of Cyprus, and ſeve- 
ral other countries. Appianus Alexandrinus 
gives us a detail of the riches and prodigious ar- 
maments which this prince left to his ſon Phil- 
adelphus. But another of his generals, mean- 
: "Ing Alexander's, ſhall be {til} more powerful, 
namely, Seleucus king of Syria. He became 
maſter of Babylon and of the provinces of the 
eaſt: the victories which he obtained over An- 
tigonus and ' Lyſtmachus, — him Syria, 
Alia Minor, Thrace, &c. He was, ſays 
Arrian“, the moſt powerful of all Alexander's 
ſucceſſors, and 'whoſe ſtates had the greateſt 
extent: thus the angel adds, His dominion 
ſhall be a wide dominion.“ His deſeendants 
will ſoon appear under the title of kings of the 
North, becauſe Syria is to the north of Judea. 
No mention will be further made but of them 


21 — Nr 
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ang. of the kings of Egypt, becauſe the cala- 
mities which afterwards happened to the Jewiſn 
nation. eame upon it ſolely from theſe princes. 
6. Aad at the end of a certain number of 
yea rs, they ſhall make an alliance together; for, 
the dauę hter of the king of the South ſhall 
come to eſpouſe the king: of the North, to the 
end that their affaits may be proſperous ; but 
ſhe ſhall not maintain him by a ſtrong arm, and 
his race -ſhall not ſubſiſt 3 ſhe herſelf ſhall be 
giyen up: together with thoſe who brought her, 
and he that was born of her, and hg ebe 
ſupport in theſe times??? 

At the end of a certaig 22 . of mow, ow 
ſhall. make an alliance together. It is of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,: che ſecond. king of Egypt, 
and of Antiochus the Divine, the third king of 
Syria, that the angel ſpeaks. He hath omitted 
Aatiochus Soter, the ſecond king of Syria, 
whoſe life was rather obſcure: he haſtens to 
the firſt wars betwen the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, a ſubject which greatly intereſted the 
people of God, for the reaſon we ſhall: after - 
wards ſhew. Philadelphus and Antiochus the 
Divine had great quarrels. with one another; at 
laſt they were reconciled, about ſixty years after 
the death of Alexander. The king of Egypt 
gave/Berenice * eee marriage tothe 


ru $ the Vulgate renders it. "The text ſays, * His 
arm itſelf ſhall not ſubſiſt, meaning the ſon; who was the 
Jopgort of his mother, as the concluſion of the verſe ſays, 


king 
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king of Syria, who immediately divorced Laos 
_dicea his firſt wife: The daughter of che king 
of the South, ſays the angel, ſnall come to 
eſpouſe the king of the North, te the end that 
things may be more proſperous that 8 
der the peace more durable. 
Laodicea was afterwards recalled to court; 
and Bereniee loſt her authority; She ſhall not 
maintain herſelf by a ſtrong arm.“ Her rival 
fearing a ſecond unfaichfulneſs on the part of 
Antiochus, cauſed him to be poiſoned, put her 
ſon * Seleucus Callinicus upon the throrie; and 
took away the life of Betenice's ſon: Her 
race, or; her arm, ſhall not ſubſiſt. 
The mother, and thoſe who were Mlling to 

defend her, à very little while after experienced 
the "ſame fate. · She herſelf ſhall de given 
up.” Nothing is clearer than the words of the 
angel; they have ne: the * 14 

chan of u prophecy. msn 

57. But there wen nog forth a” — | 
from the ſame branch from which ſhe was: he 
ſhalt come with” an army, ſhall enter int the 
provinces of the king of the North; wall there 
make great ravages, and prevail.“ 
gut there ſhall ſpring forth a Seel 
the fame branch.” This ſhoot is Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, or the Beneficent, be fon 'of Piriladel- 
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phus and brother of Berenice. Hetalivated 
at the head of a Powerful army; to revenge the 
death of his ſiſter; ' cauſed Laodicea to Se put to 
death, took the ſtates of Seleucus' Callihicus; and 
puſhed” his conqueſts as far as Babylon, ſays 
Appian, and even to the Indies, if one N 
_ Polyænus and an ancient inſcriptionꝰ. 

<« He ſhall carry into Egypt their gods 
Pe ye molten images; theit precious 
veſſels of filver and gold? and: during forne 
he ſhall be nde than the king of the 
tho? i. 72 18 2& mos Vina 
0. He ſhall carry into Egypt their gods 'cap- 
tive,” that is, as the angel immediately” adds, 
their ſtatues, which are ordinarily taken for the 
divimties themſelves. Ptolemy carried home 


an infinite number of ſtatues and ſacred uten- 


ſils, even thoſe which Cambyſes* had taken 
away from the Egyptians and carried into 
Perſia almoſt 300 years before. This fuperſtt- 


tious people were ſo delighted” with their king 


for this, that they give him the ſirname of Be- 
vendor. This we learn? from the inſcription 
already cited, and 9 — the nn Which 4 
Jerom had read. 21/2 253654 9. e 


9. After the king of the Sock hall wake 


overrun: the ſtates of his TY he hall _ 
into his own county.” 1 
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e After the king of the South ſhall. have 
over; run the ſtates of his enemy, continues the 
angel, be ſhall return to his own. country.“ 
Euergetes learning that his ſubjects had re- 
volted, was obliged, ſays Juſtin, to return di- 
rectly into Egypt. As he paſſed through Jeru- 
falem, he thanked God for his victories, and 
made rich preſents in the temple... 

10. Hut the ſons of the king of the North 
ſhall be. ſtirred, up, and ſhall aſſemble a great 
multitude of forces.. One of them [ſhall ſud- 
denly come as an overflowing water. He hall 
return a ſecond time to attack the ae of 


Jeleucus S and Antiochus che a_ 
ſons of Callinicus king of Syria, exaſperated at 
the loſſes their father had ſuſtained, endeavoured 
to repair them. The children of the North 
Mall be ſtirred up,“ ſays the angel. Ceraunus 
the eldeſt dying, Antiochus took his place, and 
threw hirnſelf into Coeloſyria, of which be eaſily 
made himſelf maſter by the intelligences he had 
received. One of them (Antiochus) ſhall 
ſuddenly come as an overflowing water. They 
talked of peace, but nothing was concluded. 
The king of Syria took the field again, and 
bim£elf before Raphia, a ſtrong. place on 
the confines of Egypt. Conſult on this the 
biſtorian Polybius, lib. v. 
11. And the king of the South ſhall be 


moe with choler, and ſhall come forth and 
fight 
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ght vith the king of the North: © he ſhall 
aſſemble a great multitude, but the army which 
had attacked him ſhall be given into his hand.“ 

Ptolemy Philopator, ſon of Euergetes and 
king of Egypt, had made hitherto no move- 
ment: he was a ſoft effeminate prince, devoted 
to pleaſure. Irritated at laſt, he collected all 
his forces, advanced to give battle to Antio- 
chus, and defeated him near Raphia ; © the 


army which had attacked him ſhall be given into 


his hand.“ Polybius, who deſcribes this battle, 
obſerves, that this ſame year, and in the ſame 
ſeaſon of it, Annibal obtained the famous battle 
of the Thraſimene lake, in which the conſul Fla- 
minius and 15000 tnen lay dead on the place. 
12. © The defeat of ſuch an immenſe num- 
ber of his enemies ſhall ſwell his heart; but 
though he ſhall have caſt down many ten thou- 
ſands, he ſhall not be ſtrengthened by it.“ 
Philopator retook Coeloſyria and Paleſtine: 
inflated with his victory, he wanted to enter into 
God's ſanctuary. The Jews oppoſed him, and 
he afterwards perſecuted them cruelly, as is re- 
corded in the ſecond book of the Macchabees. 


* The defeat of his enemies ſhall ſwell his 


heart, he ſhall not however be «ſtrengthened-by 
it;“ that is, he could not entirely van An- 
tiochus. 


13. For the king of the North ſhall again 


collect greater forces than the former, and ſhall 
8 certainly 
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certainly come after certain years, with a great 
army, and with grand preparations.” 

Inſtead of making uſe of his victory and pur- 
ſuing his enemy, content with having recovered 
his loſt ſtates, Philopator gave peace to the king 
of Syria, who had not deſired it but only in order 
the better to renew the war. For the king 
of the North, continues the angel, fhall re- 
aſſemble a multitude greater than the former, 8 
&c.“ 

14. * And in thoſe times there mal many 
ſtand up againſt the king of the South, alſo the 
factions of thy people ſhall riſe, that che viſion 
may be accompliſhed, but they ſhall fall.“ 

Antiochus only ſought a favourable oppor- 
tunity of declaring againſt Egypt, and he found 
it. Philopator dies, and leaves a ſon only five 
years of age, Ptolemy Epiphanes. To opprefs 
this young prince with more eaſe, the king of 
Syria makes an alliance with Philip king of 
Macedonia: Many, ſays the angel, ſhall riſe 
up againſt the king of the South.“ Antiochus 
advances and ſeizes Paleſtine : he allows the 
Jews full permiſſion of living according to their 
laws. Philopator had juſt perſecuted them: a 
great number had abjured their religion. The 
people having obtained ſome reſpite, inflicted 
upon theſe apoſtates the puniſhments with which 
the law of God threatens ſuch. This we learn 
from the third book of the Macchabees, chap. 
vii. 8, 3. Under the * of Antiochus 

the 
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the Great they could exerciſe diſcipline with 
greater freedom. The children of the 
apoſtates of thy people, ſays the angel to the 
prophet, ſhall be cut off, that the prophecy may 
be fulfilled;” that is, in order that the law in 
in the thirteenth chapter of Dueteronomy, which 
1s alſo repeated by the prophets againſt . the 
deſerters of the true worſhip, may be executed, 
The interpreters of ſcripture are here a little em- 
barraſſed, without excepting Grotids himſelf. 
The ſenſe which he gives this paſſage does not 
find its confirmation in hiſtory: he ſuppoſes a 
fact of which there is no mention. Others 
render it in this manner; The children of 
apoſtates ſhall riſe up to accompliſh a prophe- 
cy;” and apply this to Onias the prieſt, who built 
in Egypt a temple after the model of that in 


Jeruſalem, to accompliſh, he faid, that pro- 


phecy of Iſaiah, chap. xix. 19. There ſhall 
be an altar to the altar in the midſt of Egypt.“ 
But the order of time, which the angel ever re- 
gularly follows, militates againſt this expli- 
cation. Joſephus, who relates this tranſaction, 
does not place it till after the perſecution of An- 


tiochus the Illuſtrious, forty years after the 


league of Antiochus the Great and of Philip 

againſt Ptolemy Epiphanes. hy 

' 15. So the king of the North ſhall come 

and caſt up a mount, and take the moſt fenced 

cities, The arms of the South ſhall not with- 
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ftand, neither his choſen troops : they ſhall be 
too weak to make head againſt him.” 
16. But he that cometh againſt him ſhall 
do whatever he pleaſes, and none ſhall be able to 
ſtand before him. "He ſhall eſtabliſh his domi- 
nion in the glorious land, which by his troops 
ſhall be conſumed.” _ ; 
Antiochus made himſelf maſter of all the 
ſtrong places in Coeloſyria; he cut in pieces, 
near the ſources of Jordan, the army of the 


Egyptians, who had juſt retaken Judea: their 


choſen troops, ſays the angel, ſhall be too weak 
to withſtand him.” By this victory he ſecured 


to himſelf, and to his deſcendants, ſays Po- 
 Iybivs, the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries: © he 


ſhall eſtabliſh his dominion in the glorious land, 

which by his troops ſhall be conſumed :* thi 
kingdom of Judea is thus called by way of diſ- 
tinction. During the wars of Antiochus the Great 
with the kings of Egypt, whether he were victo- 


rious or vanquiſhed, Judea was always an equal 
ſufferer; theſe are the words of Joſephs. 


Situated between Egypt and Syria, it became 
the: theatre of all the wars: by their troops it 


ſhall be conſumed.” 


'17. © He ſhall alſo purſue the defign of making 
himſelf maſter of all the dominions of the King 


of the South, and he mall give him the daughter 


of one of his wiyes, hoping to corrupt her, but 

ſhe ſhall not ſtand on his ſide, neither be for 

him.” | 
The 
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The Syrian monarch would not have ſtopped 
here, he meant to invade Egypt itſelf. He 
ſhall purſue the deſign of ſeizing the whole 
kingdom of the South: but the Romans being 
appointed guardians of Ptolemy, they pre- 
vented his ruin by checking the farther progreſs 
of Antiochus. Jealous of his too great power, 
they ſought an opportunity of humbling him, 
and moved by the complaints of various free 
ſtates, which this ambitious prince menaced, 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to him: vexed at ſee- 
ing the obſtacles which they put in the way of 
his deſigns, animated by, the counſels of An- 
nibal, who ſought nothing but the detriment of 
the Roman republic, he prepared very vigorouſly 
for the war. That he might not have ſo many 
enemies at once upon his hands, he pretended 
to.careſs the young king of Egypt, ſays Ap- 
pianꝰ, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra, 
with Coeloſyria for her portion: This is what 
the angel predicts :. ** He ſhall, put on an air 
of kindneſs with him, and give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage; but, adds he, with a deſign of 
ruining him.” Antiochus was not ſincere ig 
this alliance. He flattered himſelf that his 
daughter would keep up a correſpondence with - 
him, but ſhe ſhall not ſtand on his fide, neither 
be for him. This princeſs Wr the iatereſts 
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of her billband to thoſe of her father : ſhe * 
ſelf, in concert with Ptolemy, ſent to the Ro- 
man ſenate, to offer them aſſiſtance againſt the 
king of Afyria, as Livy informs us in the 37th 
book of his hiſtory. | 
18. After this he ſhall turn his face againſt 
the iſles, and ſhall take many: but a prince 
Mall cauſe this reproach to ceaſe; and the diſ- 
grace with which the king covered others, ſhall 
fall back upon himſelf.“ 5 
It was Annibal's advice to carry the war into 
Italy. Antiochus choſe rather to attack Greece, 
* He ſhall turn his face againſt the iſles.” 


Thus the ſcripture calls Greece, whether on 


ount of the great number of iſlands with 
Which it is ſurrounded, or whether becauſe it is 
almoſt every where environed by the ſea. Beſides 
Aftatic Greece, which is only a maritime coun- 
try, the king of Syria made himſelf maſter of 
the Peninſula of Thrace, the iſlands of Euboea, 
Delos, &c. He ſhall take many of them.” 
After ſome actions, in which he had always the 
diſadvantage, he wanted to amuſe and trick the 
conful Scipio ſirnamed Afiaticus, and brother 
of Africanus; ** but this prince ſhall cauſe this 
'F reproach to Ceaſe 3" z that is, he will revenge the 
1 outrages committed. by Antiochus on the Ro- 
man people and their allies. Scipio gt laſt 
gave him a total defeat in- Caria, and obliged 
him . a peace in every. hes diſho- 
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nourable. And this prince, who meant to im- x 
poſe tribute on free nations, was conſtrained * * 4 
himſelf to pay it to the Romans; Thus the 

ſhame with which he covered others, fell upon 

| himſelf,” as the angel ſays. Polybius“ records 
the conditions of this treaty ; amongſt ſeveral 
others, this was one, that Antiochus ſhould not 

attack the inhabitants of the iſlands that he 

ſhould cede all the countries ſitugted oon this 

ſide mount Taurus; and that, beſide: che tribute, 

he ſhould defray the expences of the war. 

19. Then he ſhall turn his face towards, ; 
the frontiers of his own kingdom, but he ſhall | 
fall into the ſnare and periſh, and ſhall not be — 2 
found among the living? 8 5 

Traverſing his kingdom, he arrived at Ely- "4 
maida, which bounded it on the eaſt: He. 
retired, ſays the angel, towards the frontiers of 
his kingdom.“ But whether that war had ex- 
hauſted his money, or whether he was rempted 
by avarice} he wanted to , pillage the temple . 
of Belus, which-. contained immenſe * riches, - 
The people of the country forming. an ambuſh, 
flew him with all his*troops. © He ſhall fall 
into the ſnare, there he ſhall periſh, and ſhall 
not be found among the living,” Such-way 
the end 1 — the Great, as .Strabg, 
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Diodorus, and Juſtin * relate, which i is entirely 
conformable to the prophecy. 

20. Then ſhall ſtand up in his place a 
raiſer of taxes, to ſupport the royal dignity ; but 
in a little time he ſhall be overwhelmed, but 
not in open rebellion, nor in battle,” 

Seleucus Philopator ſucceeded his father An- 
tiochus. Towards the end of his reign he. diſ- 
patched to Jeruſalem *© Heliodorus, ſuperin- 
tendant of his finances, to ſeize the treaſures of 
the temple.” 2 Macchab. chap. iii. 7. He 
ſhall ſend the tax-gatherer to ſupport the royal 
dignity ; that is, to relieve the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, which the ambition of his father had im- 
poveriſned. But in a little time he ſhall be 
deſtroyed, not openly, nor in battle;ꝰ meaning, 
ſecretly, and by thoſe whom he leaſt diſtruſted. 
He was treacherouſly flain, ſays Appian f, by 
this ſame Heliodorus, who was his confidant 
and his prime miniſter.” 

21. To him ſhall ſucceed a conterptible 
prince, to whom they will not at firſt give the 
honour of king: he ſhall come in with little 
rr wre and obtain the I by flat- 
teries. | 

This is Antiochus Epiphanes, which ſignifies 
the Illuſtrious, a prince ſtyled here contemptible; 
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on account of his manners, which were abject 
and unworthy of his rank“. He walked the 
ſtreets attended only by a ſingle ſervant; ſtopped 
with the firſt perſons he met, ſtrangers or peo- 
ple of the loweſt condition, rod them to the ta- 
vern or to the public baths. The courtiers ex- 
preſſed the laſt aſtoniſhment at the ſight of this 
behaviour; but it was far from being diſpleaſing 
to the people whoſe favour he courted. He 
was lately come from Rome, where] he had 
been for ſome time in the character of an 
hoſtage, and they had ſent thither in his room 
Demetrius, the ſon of his brother Seleucus Phi- 
lopator, He was not directly acknowledged 
as ſovereign ; he was not the. preſumptive heir 
of the crown, it belonged of right to his ne- 
phew Demetrius: They gave him not at 
firſt the honour of king,” ſays the angel. 


Studying by what BO he might uſurp it, 


he endeavoured to gain the ſuffrages of the 
multitude, aſſumed a civil and friendly air, was 
acceſſible to every body, affected a ſweetneſs of 
manners, and under the appearance of diſſembled 


goodneſs at laſt obtained the kingdom of Sy- 


; abby He ſhall obtain the kingdom by fat: 
ter 
42. © The armies which ſpread themſelves 


* 


le the torrents, ſhall be — before him, 
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and be deſtroyed. Afterwards he ſhall be the 
author of an alliance.” 

The Egyptians demanded of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes the reſtitution of Coeloſyria ; and, upon 
his refuſal, put a great army in motion. He 
conquered them between Peluſium_ and mount 
Caſſius : this is what St. Jerom“ had read in 
Porphyry, whoſe hiſtory is loſt: The armies 
that diffuſed themſelves like the torrents ſhall 
be ſcattered before him.“ It is in the original, 
% The arms which made an inundation ſhall 
flow away before him.” The angel ſeems to al- 
lude to the arms of the Nile, which canſtituted 
the ſtrength and wealth of Egypt; and he had 
already ſpoken, in the fifteenth verſe, of the 
army of the South, which we have tranſlated the 
forces of the South, meaning, of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Philometor, the ſon of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes and of Cleopatra the daughter of An- 
tiochus the Great, and conſequently nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was then very young, 
and left to his miniſters the reins of govern- 
ment. The king of Syria, as a near relation, 
made pretenſions to the guardianſhip of the 
young king of Egypt; he did not make peace 
but with this ſtipulation : ** He ſhall. be the 
author of an alliance.“ 
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23. But notwithſtanding the league made 
with him, he ſhall uſe treachery, and he ſhall 
riſe and fortify himſelf with a few troops.” 
 Epiphanes had only demanded the regency 
of the kingdom of Egypt, to ſeize upon it with 
the greater facility: notwithſtanding the 
league made with him, he ſhall uſe treachery,” 
He pretended to be the good friend of Philo- 
metor, ſays Porphyry“ at the place cited by St. 
Jerom ; but he had nothing in view but his own 
intereſts: he thought to create to himſelf a 
powerful party, and to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
territories of his pupil: © he ſhall rife and for- 
tify himſelf with a few troops.” Undoubtedly 
he only came with a few people, for otherwiſe 
he would have been ſuſpected by the Egyptians. 

24. He ſhall enter peaceably in the moſt 
fertile places of the provinces : and he ſhall do 
that which his fathers have not done, nor his 
fathers fathers : he ſhall ſcatter among them 
the booty and riches: he ſhall form defigns 
for a certain time againſt the ſtrongeſt cities.” 

He ſhall enter peaceably into the moſt fer- 
tile countries.” Egypt was a land extremely 
| Fruitful, and the king of Syria gained it with- 
out oppoſition. ** He ſhall do then what his 
fathers never did:“ his predeceſſors never had 
been able to render themſelves maſters of it. 
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It is true, Epiphanes did not hold it but as tu- 
tor to the young prince, but he will ſoon occupy 
it in the quality of conqueror. He will diſ- 
tribute among them, continues the angel, the 
booty and wealth of his fathers, in order to 
make creatures and partiſans. The author of 
the firſt book of Macchabees informs us, chapter | 
ii. 30, that this prince made extraordinary libe- 
ralities, and that he was more magnificent than 
any of his predeceſſors ; and this he practiſed to 
gain his end, which was to appropriate to him- 
ſelf Egypt. He will form deſigns againſt 
the ſtrongeſt cities.” This verſe and the two 
preceding are underſtood ſo obviouſly of Egypt 
and of the enterprizes which Antiochus formed 
againſt it, that I cannot- ſee what could induce 
Grotius, and the other interpreters, to for 


other explications. 
25. Then he ſhall ſtir up his power * 


huis courage to attack the king of = South, 


with a great army. The kiog of the South 
ſhall adyance to- give battle with, a, very. great 
and mighty army, but he ſhall not ſtand, for 
hey ſhall forecaſt devices againſt him 
Antiochus afterwards learnt that, Philometar 
had removed him from the government of af- 
faits, conſult 2 Macchab. chap. iv. 21. and he 
plainly ſhowed that he had thought of nothing 
but his own ſordid intereſts, Not content with 
his kingdom of Syria he wanted alſo to reign in 


Egypt; and he enter? it with an immenſe 
army, 


w Dantet, Cray. XII. 289 
army, 1 Maccab. chap. 1, 17, 18. There- 


fore it is that the angel ſays, He ſhall ſtir uß 


his power and his courage to attack the king of 
the South.“ It Is ſaid expreſsly in the ſecond 
book of Macchabees, chap. v. 1. that this was 
the ſecond; expedition of Antiochus againſt 
Egypt. There had then been an expedition 
before this, which is an additional proof that 
the 22, 23, 24 verſes ought to be explained of 
the firſt enterprize which the king of Syria 
made againſt Egypt. The king of the 
South, continues the angel, ſhall advance with 


a very great and mighty army, but he ſhall 
not ſtand: in effect, they were VI 


and put to flight by Antiochus®. 
26. Thoſe who live at his table Niall ruin 


him; his army ſhall be overwhelmed, and a 


great number of them ſhall be ſlain.” 
Thoſe who live at his table — meaning his 
confidants, ſhall betray him — a circumſtance 
omitted by the hiſtorians, at which one ought 
not to expreſs ſurprize, as what they record of 
the kings of Syria and Egypt is very ſuceinct 
and imperfect. It were to be «wiſhed we had 
the writings of Sutorius and Porphyr y. 
27. And both theſe kings hearts ſhall be 
to do miſchief, and uy ſhall 8 lies at one 
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table; but it ſhall not proſper, for the time will 
not be come.” 
The loſs of the battle involved in it the loſs 
of Egypt, and Philometor ſaw himſelf ſtripped 
of his dominion*. The inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria took his crown from him and placed it on 
the head of his brother Ptolemy Phyſcon. 
Philometor, reduced to the laſt diſtreſs, threw 
himſelf into the arms of Antiochus, who openly 
proclaimed himſelf his protector, and promiſed 
to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne. But this 
was only a pretended reconciliation : ** The 
heart of theſe kings ſhall be ſer on doing miſ- 
chief.” One of them, ſays Livy +, ſought 
only a ſpecious pretext to complete the con- 
queſt of Egypt, by the reduction of Alexan- 
dria. The other was no ſtranger to Antio- 
chus, and did not confide much ia his promiſes. 
Unable to do otherwiſe, he received and treated 
him magnificently in Memphis, where theſe two 
Princes mutually made proteltations of amity, 
But there was little ſincerity in their converſa- 
tion, each only ſtudied to deceive. the other.“ 
Says the angel, They ſhall ſpeak lies at one 
table; but, adds he, they ſhall not ſucceed in 
their deſigns, becauſe the time ſhall not yet be 
come: that is, this fraud was of no avail. 
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The, king of Syria broke up the ſiege of Alex- 
andria*, and Philometor was not re-eſtabliſhed : 
the glory of the war was reſerved for the Ro- 
mans, but the time was not yet come.“ 
28. Then he ſhall return into his land with 
great riches ; his heart ſhall be againſt the holy 


- covenant, he ſhall act againſt it, after which 


he ſhall return into his own land.” 

Epiphanes, having left Philometor at Mem- 
phis, returned with his troops into Syria r, 
after having placed a ſtrong garriſon, in conve- 
nient places — for he hoped that the two bro- 
thers would ſoon fall by one another's hands. 
He ſhall return into his own land with great 
riches, and loaded with the ſpoils of Egypt,” 
1 Macchab. chap. i. 20. 

Neither this author, or Livy, tell us the oc- 
caſion of this retreat. It was the news of an 


inſurrection in Judea, as is recorded in 2 


Maccab. chap. v. 1, 5, 11, where there is men - 
tion of the ſecond war of Antiochus againſt 
Egypt. It is of importance to remark this, in 
order not to confound, as father Petavius has 
done, this ſecond expedition with the third, 
which was rendered ineffectual by the Romans. 
Dreading the conſequences of this revolt, this 
prince in great rage departs from Egypt, takes Je- 
ruſalem by aſſault, puts 80, ooo perſons to death, 
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and carries to Antioch the treaſures of the tem- 
ple. His heart, ſays the angel, "ſhall be 
againſt the holy covenant ; he ſhall make a great 
carnage, after which he ſhall return into his 
own land,” that is, into Syria. Conſult 1 
Macchab. chap. i. 20, 25. The hiſtory itſelf is 
not clearer than the prophecy. 

29. At the time appointed he ſhall return 
anew, and advance towards the South, but this 
laſt expedition ſhall not be like the preceding.” 
© Philometor ſeeing the danger which threat- 
ened him from the king of Syria, entered into 
a compoſition with his brother Phyſcon, called 
* alſo Energetes II. Epiphanes, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with this reconciliation, made greater 
preparations than before againſt the two Ptole- 
mies, who, conſcious of their inability to reſiſt 
him, implored the aid of the Roman ſenate. 
« At the time appointed he - ſhall return anew 
againſt the South.” We ſhall ſoon ſee the bad 
ſucceſs of his enterprize: This laſt expedi- 
dition ſhall not be like the preceding.” 

30. For ſhips ſhall come from Chittim 
againſt him, therefore he ſhall be intimidated 
"and return: he ſhall diſcharge his choler againſt 
the holy covenant, he ſhall occaſion great evils 
to it, and to continue to 0 thoſe who have 
forſaken it.” | 

For the veſſels ſhall come from the region 
of Chittim againſt him.“ He means the Ro- 
man ſquadron, which conducted Popilius Lænas, 
f Who 


I Dates, Fil. Xt: 151 
who was deputed by the republic to Antiochus 
to declate war againſt this prince, if he did not 
immediately quit Egypt. The Romans had. 
juſt attacked Macedonia, and Popilius, in ora t 
to protect the convoy, ſailed through the adja- 
cent ſeas along with the veſſels*. The king of 
Syria had imagined that this war would occupy 
them for a long time: the ſequel ſhowed his 
hopes to be ill founded: © ſhips ſhall come 
from Chittim, that is, from Macedonia, 
which hath this appellation in ſcripture. Thus 
Alexander the Great, Philip, and Perſeus, kings 
of Macedonia, ate called kings of Chittim, 1 
Maccab. chap. i. 1. chap, viii. 3. Aſter the 
defeat of Perſeus , Popilius lands in Egypt, 
Epiphanes advances to meet him, ſalutes him, 
and ſtretches out his hand to him. The ſe- 
nator, a blunt man, paying no regard to his 
complaiſance, directly puts the papers into his 
hands, which ſignified the occaſion of his com- 
ing. The king deſires time to deliberate with 
his miniſters. The Roman with his wand” 
draws a circle round him in the ſand, and tells 
him he muſt give him an explicit anſwer, be- 
fore he ſet a foot out of that ſpace. Aſtoniſſied 
at this haughty conduct, Antiochus promiſes to 
leave his 1 in peace: He ſhall be inti- 
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midated, ſays the angel, and return.” Enraged 


at ſeeing "his deſigns miſcarry, not knowing on 
whom to faſten, he finds the Jews in his way, 


and perſecutes them. with the moſt horrible 


cruelty : he ſhall diſcharge the choler againſt 


the holy covenant, he ſhall occaſion great evils. 


to it, and continue to favour thoſe who have 
forſaken'it,” meaning Menelaus and ſuch like 
men, who had abjured the true religion to ob- 


tain the fi ſt pofts. Grotius adds to them 


Jaſon; but this Jaſon had excited the ſedition, 
of which we have already ſpoken on the 28th 
verſe, and if he had not fled before, Antiochus 
would have put him to a cruel death, far from 
granting him any favours. 

31. And powerful men ſhall appear on 
his part, who ſnall pollute the ſanctuary of 
God, ſhall cauſe the daily ſacrifice to ceaſe, and 
ſhall place in the temple: the abomination that 
ſhall cauſe deſolation.“ 

This king ſent 22000 men to Jeruſalem, 
under the conduct of Apollonius, who exer» 
Cciſed  inexprefſible- outrages. Great forces 
ſhall be with him.“ They converted the tem- 
ple into a place of maſſacre, and perpetrated 
there a thouſand enormities, recorded in the 


' hiſtory. of the Maccabees. They ſhall pollute 


the ſanctuary of God.” Divine ſervice was ſul- 
pended, no more victims were offered, no more 
burnt offerings. They ſhall cauſe the daily 
ſacrifice to n. * Gat * which the law pre- 

ſeribed 
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ſeribed to be offered every day. Theſe troops 
ſet upon the altar the abominable idol of Ju- 
piter Olympius, and ſacrificed to it ſwine and 
other unclean beaſts. They ſhall place in 
the temple the abomination.” So many pro- 
fanations ſhook the faithful with horror; not 
being able to endure the ſight, they fled away 
into the deſerts. © The city became the reſi- 
dence of ſtrangers, it was a ſtranger to its own 
natural citizens, and irs ſanctuary was deſolate, 
and became a ſolitude,” ſays the author of the 
firſt book of Maccabees. © The abomination 
that ſhall cauſe deſolation. Nothing is better 
circumſtanced— methinks the angel. recites 
events of which he might have been witneſs. 
Here is ſomething ſtill more preciſe and exact: 
„from the time, ſays he again ꝰ, that the daily 
ſacrifice ſhall' be done away, and the abomina- 
tion of deſolation ſhall be eſtabliſhed, there ſhall 
paſs a thouſand two hundred and ninety days,” 
This number of days F makes exactly three: 
years and a half, which elapſed from the inter- 
diction of the ſacrifice to its re-eſtabliſhment by 
Judas Maccabeus, or the death of Antiochus, 
which was nearly co-incident with it. This is 
what the interpreters have already remarked, 
and which one might even demonſtrate by 
aſtronomical calculation. 
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32. He: will oblige the prevaricators of 
the covenant, to. uſe d diſguiſe,” that is, to be- 
tray their own conſciences, in conniving at ido- 
latry. “But thoſe, who 1 their God ſhall 
adhere to him and do what he commands. 
The greatelt part obeyed the king, whether it 
were voluntarily or through fear, ſays Joſephus ; 
but his menaces could not hinder thoſe, who 
had virtue and generoſity of ſoul, from obſerv- 
ing the laws of their fathers,” Such were the 
Maccabees, ſuch the Aſfideans, ſo much com 
mended in 1 Maccab. chap. ii. 42. chap. vi. 
17, and 2 Maccab. chap. xiv. 16. 

23: And they that underſtand among the 
people, ſhall inſtruct many: yet they ſhall fall 
by the ſword. and by fire, by captivity and 
by pillage, which ſhall continue many days.“ 
They (hall inftrut many” by their ex- 
hortations and by their example, as Elcazar 
did. They ſhall, fall by the ſword and by 
fire ;** conſult. che ſeventh chapter of the ſe- 
cond book of Maccabees, where you will ſee a. 
detail of theſe puniſhments, . ** And by capti- 
vicy and by. pillage, which, ſhall laſt many 
days :* a great number. were dragged into cap- 


tivity, and though ſtayed in the country, were 


rifled or butchered by the ſoldiery, 2 Magcab. 
v. 13, 24. and 1 Maccab. i, 33, 36. 

34. Now when they ſhall have fallen, they 
ſhall receive a little help, for many ſhall ſecretly 
join 3 to n. 

Mattathias. 


* 


in Dauizl, Char. Xl. 1 


Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus appeared 
with a handful of men to ſuccour their op- 
preſſed country: and ſix thouſand men joined 
them littie by little, in a ſilent clandeſtine man- 
ner: they inſinuated themſelves; priyately into 
their party, which gradually and ſecretly en- 
larged itſelf; ſee 2 Maccab. chap. viii. 14. 

35. But amongſt the underſtanding ſhall 
be ſome who ſhall fall, in order 'that the ap- 
proved may be rendered pure and white, umtil 
the time that the end ſhall come, for it will not 
come but at the time appointed. 5 . 

At the time appointed,” that is, after the 
three years and a half of perſecution; ſee verſe 

1. | ; 
0 36. © And this king ſhall do according to 
his own will, and he ſhall exalt himſelf above 
every God, and ſhall ſpeak marvellous things 
againſt the God of Gods, and ſhall proſper till 
the indiggation be accompliſhed, for the time 
of it is exactly fixed, 

37.“ Neither ſhall he have regard for che 
God of bis fathers, nor for the entreaties of 
women, nor any God: whatever, for he ſhall 
magnify himſelf above all.” 

The Gods of his fathers are thoſe of Syria, 
of which he was king. Every country had its 
particular Gods, whom the Romans called Dii 
patrii, the Gods of the country. © 
38. Inſtead of him he ſfiall honour the God 
of £ orces, the God whom his fathers knew not, 

"TY hall 
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ſhall he honour with gold and liver, and with 
precious ſtones and other valuable things.” 

It ſeerhs that this God is Jupiter Olympivs, 
particularly honoured at Olympia, a city of Pe- 
loponneſus, where the Olympic games were ce- 
lebrated. Antiochus cauſed the ſtatue of this 
God, who as a ftranger in Syria, to be en in 
the temple of Jeruſalem. 

39. Thus ſhall he do in the moſt frong 
holds with this ſtrange God, whom he ſhall ac- 
knowledge and encreaſe with glory: and he 
ſhall cauſe them to rule over many, and ſhall 
divide the land for gain.“ 

In order to underſtand what ſollows to the 
end of the laſt chapter, it is proper to remark, 
that the angel reſumes here the recital of the 
expedition of Antiochus Epiphanes againſt 
Egypt, which he had only very tranſiently men- 
tioned in the preceding verſes. He marched 
then againſt Egypt with a numerous army, 
verſe 40, like a tempeſt which overthrows every 
thing, accompanied with horſes and chariots ; 
and having on the ſea a large fleet, which came 
before Peluſium, where he defeated that of 
Egypt. This is mentioned in 1 Maccab. i. 
17. and in Livy, lib. xliv. Conſult 4 Joſe- 
pbus Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 6. 

40. At the time appointed the king of the 
South ſhall attack him, and the king of the 
North ſhall riſe up againſt him like a whirl- 
wind, with horſes and chariots, and à great 
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fleet: he ſhall enter into his country, he ſhall 
overflow it and paſs acroſs it.“ 

41. He ſhall then enter into the glorious 
land, ſeveral provinces ſhall be overflown, but 
theſe ſhall eſcape out of his hands, Edom, 
Moab, and the capital of the children of Am- 
mon.“ 

Antiochus, in traverſing Judea, did not mo- 
leſt the Idumeans, the Moabites and the Am- 
monites; whether it were that he might not di- 
vide his forces, or whether becauſe theſe people 
acceded to his propoſitions, or even aſſiſted him 
in tyrannizing over the Jews, as appears from 
1 Maccab. chap. iv. 61. chap. v. 3, 4, ö. and 
from Joſephus Antiquit. lib. xii. chap. 11. 

42. * He ſhall ſtretch forth his hand alſo 
upon various countries, and the * of Egypt 
ſhall not eſcape. 

43. © He ſhall make himſelf 9 of the 
treaſures of gold, and of ſilver, and of all the 
ee things of Egypt: and the Lybians 1 
thiopians ſhall be at his ſteps. 
| 44+ But tidings out of the Eaſt and out of 
the North ſhall trouble him : therefore he ſhall 
go forth. with great fury to deſtroy and ſack 
every thing. b 
45. le ſhall ere& the tents of his camp 
between the ſeas in the glorious holy mountain 
yet he ſhall come to his end and none ſhall 
help him. 
Chap. xii, 1. And at that time ſhall Mi- 
T4 chael 
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chael ſtand up, the great prince who is the pro- 


tector of thy people; and there ſhall be a time 
of trouble, ſuch as never was ſince there was a 


nation to that time: but in that time thy peo- 


ple ſhall be delivered, every one that ſhall be 


found written in the book.” 3 45 
The angel who continues ſpeaking to the pro- 
phet, informs, him in this laſt chapter, that the 
perſecutions of the Jewiſh people, cauſed by 
Antiochus Epiphanes for three years and a half, 
ſhall be followed by a ſtate of tranquility and 
felicity. Amidſt ſo many calamities, and not- 
withſtanding the appearance of certain ruin, 
God will contrive a method to deliver and ſave 
thoſe who ſhall prove faithful to his laws, and 
* who ſhall be writen in his book” an expreſ- 
fion taken from kings who keep a regiſter of 
their ſoldiers or of their friends, and who ſtrike 
them off as they die or deſert. | 

2. And many of them that ſleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall wake, ſome to everlaſt- 


ing life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting 


contempt.” 
Meaning, in the literal ſenſe and without 


excluding the myſtical,” thoſe of the Jews, 


who to avoid the perſecution were, as it were, 


interred in the caverns, like men buried alive 


under ground: See Iaiah li. 14. Ezek. 
xxxvii. 4. Matth. Xkiv. 24. They ſhall be 
re· eſtabliſned — freed from an. alk their 


. lives, 
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lives, whilſt the deſerters of the true God ſhall 


live in eternal ignominy. 

3. And they that be wiſe ſhall thine as the 
' brightneſs of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteoyſnels, ſhall be as the ſtars for 
ever and ever. 

The wiſe and faithful, the Maccabees and 
others who were as the light of the nation, ſhall 
| ſhine as the ſtars, and enjoy evarleſtiog re- 
N 
| * But thou, o Daniel, ſhut up the 
EA and ſeal the book even to the time of the 
end, at which many will run over it and ac- 
quire great knowledge from it.“ 

The prophets ſometimes ſealed up their pre- 
dictions, and did not publiſh them till after 
ſome time, eſpecially when the events wefe 
diſtant, 

Keep this prophecy til che time preſcribed 

—or—cloſe it, it will be unknown till the 

event: then they will break the ſegh and the 
people know the ſignification of it. 

5. *© Then I Daniel looked, and bebold 

two other perſons, who. ſtood, the one on this 
ſide the bank of the river, and the other on 
that ſide of the bank of the river. 
6. And one ſaid to the man cloathed in 
linen, who was upon the waters of the river, 
When will the end of theſe things come ? 

7. Then I heard the man cloathed in 


* who was upon the waters of the river, 
1 when 
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when he held up his right hand, and his left 


hand unto heaven, and ſwear by him that live 


eth for ever, that it ſhall be for a time, times, 
und half a time; and when he ſhall have accom- 
pliſhed to ſcatter the power of the holy people, 


all theſe things 


ſhall be finiſhed. 
8. *I heard what he ſaid, but I underſtood 


it not: then ſaid T, O my Lord, how long ſhall 


9. And he ſaid, Go thy way, Daniel, theſe 
things ſhall'be cloſed up and ſealed till the time 
ted. 


To. © Many ſhall be purified and made 


white by the trial: but 1 wicked ſhall do 


wickedly, and none of the wicked ſhall under- 
ſtand theſe things, but the wiſe ſhall underſtand 
them.” 

That is, thoſe who during the perſecution 
ſuffered with conſtancy, flight, exile, - loſs of 
goods, torments, rather than renounce their re- 
ligion. This refers to chapter Xi. 35. 

11. And from the time that the daily ſa- 
crifice ſhall be taken away, and the abomination 
that maketh deſolate be ſet up, there ſhall be a 
thouſand two hundred and ninety days. 

I2. © Bleſſed is he that waiteth and cometh 
to the thouſand three hundred and thirty- -five 
days. 

13. But go thou thy way, till the end be: 
for thou ſhalt reſt, — lot at the 
* " the days. - 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE' 
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The Canon of the books of the New Teſtament 
formed as it were caſually and. irregularly by 
the zeal of individuals. The bad effef of this 
liberty. A diverſiiy of ſentiments concerning ſo- 
veral Epiſtles. The Apocalypſe, a proof of the 
irregularity with which the Canon of the New” 
Teſtament was formed. | 
. 
FF ought not to be imagined that the 
canon of the ſacred books, ſuch - as ve 
now have it, was formed all at once in the 
days of the apoſtles, The firſt books, which 
came to the knowledge of the Chriſtians, were 
undoubtedly the Goſpels; then the Epiſtles, 
ſome ſooner, others later. The churches to 
which they had been written communicated 
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The following treatiſe was drawn up at the requeſt of 
William Burnet, eſq. Governor of New-York, at the time 
when ſeveral literati in England applied themſelves to the 
Rudy of the Apocalypſe. . 
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them reciprocally to one another: the Romans 
to the Corinthians, the Corinthians to the Ro- 
mans; and this was the caſe of every Epiſtle, in 
proportion as an intercommunity among Chtiſ- 
tians enlarged. No ſhadow appears either of a 
council or @ pope, or of ſovereign authority, 
which ſettled the canon of the ſcriptures. This 
was the work of time. To- day, they added 
one book; to-morrow, another; and this. was 
done, ſays M. Baſnage“, by certain indivi- 
duals, who finding a compoſition conducive to 
1 produced it to their church; and, adds 
they ever gave themſelves ſuch a liberty on 
this head chat they numbered among the canoni- 
cal books, writings that were manifeſtly ſuppoſi- 
titious. The churches were divided in their ſen- 
timents, as well as individuals. Some rejected 
a book at the ſame time that others adopted it. 
They conteſted, they examined before they ad- 
mitted. The ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter was 
not at - firſt in the canon: ſeveral, ſays Euſe- 
bius, judged it uſeful, and they began to read 
it very carefully, He aſſerts the ſame with re- 
gard to the Epiſtles of Sr. James and St. 
Jude. Very few of the ancients: have ſpoken 
of theſe two compoſitions- as divine. Some 
churches determined to read them. Heſitation 
continued a long time, but at laſt it was abo- 
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liſhed, St. Jerom alſo ſays of the Epiſtle of St. - 
James, that it had acquired its authority gra- 


duallꝝ in a ſucceſſion of time. The Epiſtie to 


the Hebrews, the ſecond. and third of St. John, 


became canonical in the ſame manner. Thus 


it was that the canon of ſcripture perfected itſelf 
in an inſenſible manner. This appears with 
greater clearneſs from the hiſtory we are going 
to give of the Apocalypſe, and of the contra - 
dictions it hath experienced. y 


Sect. 2. Of all the writings - which were 
compoſed immediately after thoſe of the 
apoſtles, none remains to us but the firſt Epiſtle 
of St. Clement Romanus, which is the produc- 
tion of a very ancient writer, the book of Her- 
mas, the Epiſtles which bear the name of Igna- 
tius, with that of Polycarp. 

Se. 3. Silence of Writers, 

Ia all theſe compoſitions we perceive no trace 
of the Apocalypſe. It is true, their ſilence does 
not conclude. againſt this book in particular, 
fince neither have they ſpoken of the four goſ-, 
pels, or of the greateſt part of the books of 
the New Teftament, 


Sect. 4. Sappoſitions of Prighetnit 
The falſe Prochorus, who ſtyled himſelf a 
diſciple, of the apoſtles, knew it much better: 
and this is what he relates concerning the life 


of St. J dun. This — acquainted the Chriſ- 
+ © mans 
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tians of Epheſus, that he had a revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt. They begged him to commit it 
to writing. The apoſtle dictated his goſpel to 
Prochorus in the midſt of lightnings, thunders, 
and earthquakes. Afterwards he wrote his 
Apocalypſe with his own hand, as if he had ſet 
a greater value upon it than upon his goſpel: 
But the pretended Prochorus, who here inſerts 
himſelf among the agents on this occaſion, 
was one of thoſe honeſt Chriſtians who ſported 


with the credulity of the public, and, who de- 


corating themſelves with an exceſſive zeal for 
religion, did not even hide their deriſion under 
the 'maſk of a heathen probity. His book is 
full of fables and abſurdities. The term po- 
Rafis, conſubſtantial, and others of the ſame na- 


ture, ſufficiently mark the time when it was fa- 


bricated. 


Sect. 3. - Cerintbus  ſuſpeBed of being the author 


of the Apocalypſe. 

After the death of the apoſtles* appeared Ce- 
rinthus, a man infatuated with the notion of the 
temporal kingdom of a thouſand years. This 
was an opinion which came originally from the 
Jews, and ſpread among the Chriſtians. He 
founded his hypotheſis upon the Apocalypſe, 
which he maintained to be the work of St. 
John. Bur what reaſon ſoever he had to talk 
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in this manner, ſeveral orthodox Chriſtians did 
not fail to ſuſpect him of being the father of 
this production himfelf, becauſe it appeared to 
them that this work favoured the reign of a 
thouſand years, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


Set. 6. Other heretics againſt the Apocalypſe. 

In the mean time other heretics, Cerdon and 
Marcion, as Tertullian informs us“, and even 
the Alogiens , according to Epiphanius, roſe 
up againſt the Apocalypſe, which they aſſerted 
was not written by St, John, becauſe, among 
other reaſons which they alledged, they ſaid, in 
the time of this apoſtle there was no Chriſtian 
church at Thyatira. This Epiphanius frankly 
allows them, and at the ſame time ſuppoſes, 
that when St. John writes to the church of 
Thyatira, he ſpeaks not as if it was then exiſt- 
ing, but by the ſpirit of prophecy, 

Sect. 7. See then on the ſubject of the Apo- 
calypſe, heretics againſt heretics, while the or- 
thodox as yet did not intermeddle in the queſ- 
tion. At leaſt we are entirely ignorant in wher 


light they regarded this diſpute. 


| Sect. 8. Tuſtin Martyr, the firſt advocate for 
the Apecalypſe. | 

Juſtin Martyr, who wrote about the year 

170 of Chriſt, is the firſt of our 9 who 
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hach made mention of the Apocalypſe: and 
what is remarkable is, he attributes it to the 
apoſtle St. John. In his Dialogue with Try- 
phoy-this'Jew' aſks him, if he thought Jeruſa- 
lem would one day be rebuilt? Juſtin anſwers, 
that with regard to himſelf, he believed it 
would, as all the Chriſtians too believed who 
chovght juſtly, and adds: There was amongſt 
us 4 certain petſon called John, one of the 
twelve apoſtles: of Jefus Chriſt : he hath pre- 
dicted in his Apocalypſe, that the faithful. ſhall 
dwell a- thoufand years in Jeruſalem.” This is 
che only time: that Juſtin cites the Apocalypſe 
in his works, and he cites it to prove the reign 
* a houfand years. 


Seck. 9. den not appear by the expreſ· 


Gbavdh: this Divine, that it was then received in 


all the churches: he ſeems here only to offer 


his o] particular opinion, or at moſt the opi- 


nion of thoſe Chriſtians who thought juſtly on 
this. ſubject, that is; who believed the reign of a 
thouſand. years. But it cannot be doubted but 
he cites of his on head a falſe goſpel, when he 
ſays in this very Dialogue, that upon Jeſus 


going down into Jordan, a. fire was kindled there, 


and they heard this voice from heaven, Thou 
art m Son, this day baue ] begotten thee! He 
aſſerts. that the apoſtles wrote tbeſe things, which 
however are not found but only. in che goſpel of 
the Ebionites. 

Hr 
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Not that he gave himſelf no trouble to be 
informed of the truth of facts. He had tra- 
velled a great deal, not as a common perſon, 
but as a curious antiquarian. We owe to him 
the tripod of the old fibyl of Cumæ, the three 
large and beautiful tubs in which ſhe bathed, the 
ſepulchre where her remains were depoſited, and 
the books in which ſhe ſpake of Jeſus Chriſt. 
A new ſubje& of banter and deriſion to the 
Heathens, who treated the Chriſtians as Sibyl- 
lifts, to whom Juſtin Martyr does not fail to 
addreſs this grave admonition“: O Greeks, 
give credit to the old and venerable Sibyl, 
whoſe. books are ſpread throughout . the world, 
and who was inſpired in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the Almighty.” Hedeclares his own firm 
perſuaſionof the truth of the ſtory of the LXX. 
tranſlators of the Bible, and of their divine 
verſion which they made in the time of king 
Herod ; of the ſeventy cells where every one ſe- 
parately tranſlated; and of their moſt wonderful 
agreement even in the ſmalleſt particles. Every 
_ circumſtance of which Jerom treats as fabulous, 
but on which our Divine inſiſts in favour of re- 
ligion. Do not imagine, O Greeks, that 
what we now tell you is a ſtory framed at plea- 
Toure. I myſelf ſaw, in the Pharos of Alexan- 
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dria, the veſtiges of thoſe little manſions.” Now 
was not this a demonſtration, that the LXX. 
tranſlators who were ſhut up in theſe apart- 


ments were really inſpired ? The ſtatue erected 


by the Romans to Simon Magus, with an in- 


ſcription that enrolls him among the gods; 
though in the judgment of thoſe antiquarians 
who have ſeen it, Juſtin unfortunately read 
Simon inſtead of Semon, a god of the Sabines, is 


another diſcovery reſulting from theſe reſearches, 


worthy ſuch a philoſopher as Juſtin Martyr. 
And is not this a ſpecimen of what his genius 
would have done, if he had employed it in the 


Apocalypſe ? | 
SeR. 11. Trenæm, the ſecond advocate. 


Irenæus, who flouriſhed afterwards, often 


quotes® it under the name of John, the diſciple 
of our Lord. He was of a different character 
from Juſtin, and the ſtrength of teſtimony al- 
molt entirely depends on the qualities of the 
witneſs. Juſtin viſited places in perſon, he 
choſe to ſee things with his own eyes, though 
his ſight was not the acuteſt in the. world. 

Irenæus, on the contrary, only ſaw with the 
eyes of others. To authenticate what he ſays, 
he ſcarce ever produces any thing but the tra- 
dition or teſtimony of a certain old man whom 
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he never knew, and whoſe memory old age had 
unqueſtionable impaired, otherwiſe, among other 
fables, he never would have aſſerted" that Jeſus 
Chriſt died in the fiftieth year of his age, in 
order that he might paſs through all the vari⸗ 
ous ſtages of life and ſanctify them; Hows 
ever, Irenæus does not fail to avail himſelf of 
the Apocalypſe towards the end of his third 
book, where, he endeavours to eſtabliſh the 
_ reign of a thouſand years. And in this very 
place he eſtabliſhes his opinion alſo on the pro- 
phecy of Baruch as a book of ſacred ſcripture. 

his approbation which he gives to tlie Apo- 
calypſe, would undoubtedly have great weight, 
if he did not allow the ſame authority to the 
Apocryphal books. The ſcripture hath declared, 
ſays he, but after this ſolemn beginning we find 
that this ſcripture is in a paſſage of Hermas, a 
book cited as canonical by the ancients. The 
book of Hermas appears at firſt ſight not un- 
like the Apocalypſe, only that one begins with 
morality and ends with viſion, whillt the other 
begins with viſions and ends with morality: 

Sect. 12. Beſides, it is not manifeſt from 
Irenzus that the Apocalypſe was received by 
all the Chriſtians of his time. We meet only 
with ſimple allegations of paſſages, without his 
telling us how he knew that it was compoſed 
by St. John, or even what his old man thoughs 
of it, whom he often introduces, and for things 
of much leſs importance. 


U 3 ects 
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Se&. 13. But one may judge what he was 
capable of doing on this ſubject, by the method 
which he took to convince the world of the 
truth of the four goſpels. What method was 
this think you? Did he viſit all the churches, 
conſult the archives, and verify the originals ? 
This diſcuſſion would have been too tedious. 
Behold what he, with great modeſty, calls a de- 
monſtration; for it contains ſeveral of them“: 
There are four quarters of the world, and 
four cardinal winds; conſequently there are 
four goſpels in the church, as there are alſo four 
pillars that ſupport it, and four breaths of life 
which render it immortal. The four animals 
in Ezekiel's viſion mark the four ſtates of the 
Son of God. The lion, is his royal dignity; 
the calf, his prieſthood; the beaſt with the face 
of man, his human nature; the eagle, his ſpi- 
rit which deſcends on the church. To theſe 
four animals correſpond the four goſpels, on 
which our Lord is ſeated: John, who teaches 
his celeſtial origin, is the Lion, his goſpel being 
full of confidence; Luke, who begins with the 
prieſthood of Zacharia, is the Calf; Matthew, 
who deſcribes the genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt ac- 
cording to the fleſh,-is the Animal reſembling a 
man; Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
ſpirit, coming from — that is, with a paſ- 
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ſage from the prophet Ifaiah, is the Eagle. 
This goſpel is the ſhorteſt of all, becauſe bre- 


vity is the character of prophecy. Another de- 


monſtration of the four goſpels— There have 


been four covenants, the firſt under Adam, the 


5 


ſecond under Noah, the third under Moſes, the 
fourth under Jeſus Chriſt; from whence” Ire- . 
næus coneludes, agreeably to the rules of his 


logic, that thoſe” are vain, raſh, and ignorant, 


ho receive more or leſs than four goſpels.” 


. Sect. 14. Modern divines, however, highly 
value the teſtimony of this Father. He had 


ſeen, ſay they, Papias and -Polycatp, botlt dic 
ciples of St. John, and through their channel 


truth could eaſily flow as far as him. But the 


way is much longer than they imagine, before 


the Apocalypſe can be made to paſs into the 


hands of Irenæus. Papias was dead before Po- 


lycarp, and Irenæus ſpeaks of the laſt as of a 


perſon very ancient, whom he juſt remembers to 


have ſcen when he was very young. Thus he 
never alledges their converſation, but only their 


writiags; and in thoſe writings there is no 


mention made of the Apocalypſe. In the ſe- 


cond place, Polycarp ſuffered martyrdom® in 
the year 167 of Chriſt. Suppoſe him to be 
then 86, which is 4 very great age, ſince in 
158 he rock journey to Rome, from whence 
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| he afterwards returned to Aſia, he muſt have 
_ been bur a child in St, John's time, taking the 
 Tuppoſition as certain, that this apoſtle lived to 
an extreme old age, Thus neither he nor Pa- 
pias could hardly be able to know any thing at 
all of St. John, but by the tradition of perſons 
Who were older than them. 

Sect. 15. But without recurring to calcula- 
tions, let us hear Papias himſelf who was a little 
older than Polycarpf. When I met, ſays 
be, with any diſciples of the ancients, I ſtudi- 
ouſly derived what information I could from - 
_ their converſation. I aſked them what An- 
drew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, 
Matthew, or any other of the diſciples of 
_ Chriſt had ſaid: for I found the — 6 of 
books leſs uſeful than perſonal inſtru&tions.” 
Papias ſhews us the ſource from which be drew. 
He does not ſay that he had converſed with St. 
John. Moſt certainly he would have done him- 
_ Felf this honour, in order to give the greater 
credit to his collections. He only ſays, that 
. he interrogated thoſe who had ſeen St. John, 
or ſome other apoſtle: Papias ſtyled himſelf 
the diſciple of John, firnamed the Prieſt, who 
muſt not be {confounded with the Evangeliſt, 
and to whom ſome of the ancients have attri- 
buted the Apocalypſe. Theſe refletions are 
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not mine, but Euſebius's, who had read the 
writings of Papias : and it is doing no injury 
to St. John to deprive him of a pupil whom 
this hiſtorian treats as a man of very indif- 
ferent abilities, and extremely credulous, who ſwal- 
lowed all kinds of ſtories, and made the apoſtles 
ſay what they never thought of. 


ect. 16. Alo. 


Before Irenæus I ought to have name Me- 

lito, among whoſe works there was a treatiſe, 
entitled, Concerning the Devil in the Apocalypſe, 
as Euſebius * relates. As the work is loſt, we 
know no more of it, and are ignorant whether 
he there ſpoke well or ill of the Apocalypſe. 
It was in effect attacked in books written on 
purpoſe 'by ſome of the ancients, which Diony- 
ſius of Alexandria cites without naming them. 
Perhaps Melito was of this number, perhaps he 
was not. It is a queſtion, like many others, 
which probably can never be cleared up. 


| Sect. 17. Apallonius, Theophilus. | 
The caſe is not the ſame with Apollonius 
and Theophilus of Antioch. Euſebius in- 
forms us, that the firſt made uſe of the Apo- 
 calypſe in a-treatiſe againſt the Montaniſts; and 
amongſt the works of the ſecond, there is, ſays 
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the ſame Euſebius, book againſt the bereſy of 
. Hermogenes, in which be employs proofs drawn from 
. the Revelation of Fobn. If theſe books were not 
loſt, one might there ſee in what manner they 
quoted the Apocalypſe againſt their adverſaries, 
and if they aſcribed it to St. John the Evan- 
geliſt. 

Sect. 18. The firſt — * M. Si- 
mon *, ſometimes adopt in their diſputes the 
method of rhetoricians, who very often employ 
arguments purely plauſible, and doubtful ac- 
tions, by which one muſt not always be go- 
verned.” It is for this that St. Jerom com- 
mends them, far from imputing it to them as 
any thing culpable. * Diſputation, lays he, 
hath no law. One muſt oppoſe to one's ad- 
verſary, ſometimes this, ; ſometimes that, and 
argue in the | beſt manner one can; ſay one 
thing and do another; make a ſhew of offering 
bread and yet all the while graſp a ſtone, He 
confeſſes that this was his cuſtom as well as that 
of the ancientsF.” See here, he adds, their 
manner of diſputing : what ſuppleneſs and blan- 
diſhment do they-employ to deieat” the plots of 
the devil: they aſſerted not what they thought, 
but what the neceſſity of the argument obliged 
them to aſſert. Hence aroſe thoſe frequent diſ- 
tinctions of ' ſpeaking. according to truth, aud 
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Sptaling according to management. Hence that 
vaſt number of quotations from Apocryphal 
pieces, and other frauds, which are now ſtyled 
Pious out of complaiſance to them.“ 
Sect. 19. But to return to Theophilus; 
how ſhould he have ſcrupled to allege againſt 
; heretics the Apocalypſe, who quotes againſt the 
heathens “ the verſes of the Sibyl as true pro- 
phecies, in which the actions of the emperors 
are hiſtorically related, and in which there is in 
expreſs. terms mention made of Chriſt, of Anti- 
chriſt, of the name of Jeſus, which makes 888, 
of che number of Rome, namely, 948, of the 
ſecond deſtruction of Jeruſalem, of the deſtruc- 
tion of Rome, of the reſurrection, of the reign. of 
a thouſand years, of the fire of hell, and other 
predictions of the Apocalypſe. It is true that = 
Theophilus and other fathers have brandiſhed ii 
theſe arms with an air of confidence, which 
ſeems rather to manifeſt their honeſty than their | ' 
judgment. Juſtin, himſelf ſuffered his fancy to 
be dazzled with them when they were juſt freſh = 
and new from the forge of the impoſtor who 
fabricated them, who, according to all proba- 
bility was ſome Chriſtian Montaniſt. | 


Sect. 20. End of the ſecond century. St. Clemens. 1 
Clemens Alexandripus who cloſes the ſecond ''Y 
century, gives alſo his teſtimony to the Apo- | 
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calypſe. To ſhew that a Chriſtian ought not to 
wear fantaſtic apparel and cloaths embroidered 
with gold, he alleges that viſion in which 
white robes are given to the martyrs. He does 
not fay that the book was written by the 
- apoſtle St. John, but he amply recompenſes for 
this omiſſion by informing us that there was an 
Apocalypſe of St. Peter. The ſcripture in- 
forms us, ſays he“, that expoſed children are 
under the protection of a guardian angel. 
They mall live, it aſſerts, to an hundred; and 
St. Peter in his Apocalypſe ſays, there iſſued 
from theſe children a flaſh of lightning which 
dazzled the eyes of the women.” This Apo- 
eulypſe of St. Peter, which as Sozomen informs 
us, they read in the churches of Paleſtine, was 
ſo much eſteemed by St. Clement, that not only 
he gave it a place among his ſelect prophecies, 
but he alſo in his inſtructions commented upon 
it as @ ſacred book. He calls the prophecy of 
Baruch, divine ſcripture, when the angel re- 
veuls to Hermas, a divine communication, and the 
book of Tobit, ſcripture by way of eminence. 
He draws bis authorities from the book of 
Wiſdom, from Eccleſiaſticus, ſrom the Epiſtles 
of Clemens Romanus, and from Barnabas, 
which he quotes as canonical books. He cites 
in the ſame manner the preaching of St. Peter, 
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the travels of St. Paul, the Goſpel according to 
the Hebrews, the Goſpel according tothe Egyp- 


tians, the traditions of Matthias, of Hydaſtus; 


in ſhort, it is hard to ſay what he does not 
quote. Could not a man, who had read all 
theſe curioſities, believe in the Apocalypſe ? I 


do not know where he picked up this anecdote, 


that St. Paul exhorted the world to read the 
books of the Sibyls. In fine, ſays father 
Simon *, he employed every expedient againſt 
the Pagans, and cared little whether the books 
from which he computed them were true or 
falſe, provided they were conformable to his 
own ſentiments. However this father was in 
the opinion of St. Jerom, the wiſeſt man that 
ever flouriſhed among the Chriſtians. I do not 
think theſe remarks unuſeful, as they have for 
their object the eſtimate we ought to form of 
the teſtimony of the fathers. 


Sea. 21. Tertullian. 
But of all the ancient divines Tertullian is 
the moſt explicit; and as he was a zealous ad- 
vocate for the Millenarians, whom he had de- 


fended in a book purpoſely written on this 


ſubject, ſo he very frequently declares him- 
elf in favour of the Apocalypſe, which he 
- aſcribes to St, John the Evangeliſt, and 
on which he grounds -certain opinions which 
have no leſs need of ſuch an authority. If 
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-he wants to prove, for example, that the ſoul 

is corporeal, and that it falls under the ſenſes 

he alleges“ that paſſage of the Apocalypie, 

„ I/aw under the altar the ſau⁰ of thoſe who 

had been ſlain for the word of God.“ In an- 

other place he intends to demonſtrate to the 

Marcionites, that the Goſpel: according to St. 

Loke hath not been corrupted; for the truth 

.of this he appeals to the churches, whoſe doc- 

trine was conformable to this very Goſpel : 

„We have churches alſo, which were formed 

by St. John; for though Marcion rejects his 

Apocalypſe, yet the ſucceſſion of biſhops, if we 

go back to the ſource, proves that St. John is 

the author. It is true, theſe laſt words are 

equivocal, and one does not know, whether this 

ſucceſſion of - biſhops tends to make St. John 

acknowledged for the author of the Apoca- 

lypſe, or for the author and firſt biſhop of the 

churches of Aſia, which laſt ſenſe is more 

agreeable to Tertullian's deſign. The queſtion 

between the Marcionites and him, was not to 

diſcoyer whether St. John was the author of the 

Apocalypſe, but if the Goſpel of St. Luke, 
4 which the churches of Aſia made uſe of, was 

authentic and in no reſpect altered. The teſti- 

mony of theſe churches muſt be of conſider- 

able . They had been formed and 
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trained up in the docttine of St. John, and to 
be convinced of it, it was ſufficient to have 
read the firſt chapter of the Apocalypſe. But 
as the Marcionites rejected this book, Tertullian 
refers them to the ſucceſſion. of the biſhops, | 
who called themſelves the ſucceſſors of St, John, 
and who acknowiedged him ho aha \lounday! 
of their churches; 31949 1 2 ) 
Se. 21. Let this be as it t may, it is cer- 
tain from the words themſelves of this father, 
that far from rejecting the Apocalypſe, aſter the 
example of [the Marcionites, he regarded it as 
the work of St. John, the founder of the ſeven: 
churches of Aſia. Whoever doubts of it need 
only read this other paſſage in the ſame author 
concerning the new Jeruſalem, which is de- 
ſcribed in the the twenty-firſt chapter of the 
Apocalypſe. We acknowledge that we have 
a reign of a thouſand years on earth, namely, 
the reſurrection for a thouſand years in the city 
of Jeruſalem, built by the hand of God, and 
coming down from heaven. Ezekiel knew it, 
St. John ſaw it, and the new prophecies, in 
which we believe, have even repreſented the 
plan of it before it was conſtructed, to ſerve as 
a ſign when it ſhould appear. In truth, this 
fign did appear a little while ago, by a phæno- 
menon exhibited in the Eaſt, of which the hea» 
thens themſclves are witneſſes. There was ſeen 
in Judea, for forty days together in the morn» 
ing, a city hanging in the air, whoſe walls di- 
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miniſhed in proportion as the day encreaſed, 
and at laſt diſappeared #.” 

Set. 23. Theſe words need no comment, 
except that, the new prophecies, which Tertul- 
lian here puts on the ſame footing with the 
Apocalypſe, were the revelations of Priſca and 
Maximilla, women, who to the number of ten, 
exerciſed the function of propheteſſes. The city 
hanging in the air, of which the Pagans them- 
ſelves had been eye witneſſes, and which re- 
ſembled the Jeruſalem in the Apocalypſe, is a 
very ſingular event, which would prove at once 
the divinity of this book. It is an unlucky cir- 
cumftance that the phenomenon happened to 
diſappear at the point of day, juſt when the 
ſpectators were beginning to ſee it. 

Sect. 24. It cannot be denied, that this 
great divine had too much fondneſs for viſions : 
thoſe of the ſhepherd Hermas muſt be extremely 
to his tafte, Thus he cites them as a book of 
holy ſcripture. He alſo heavily complains 
that the Jews had excluded from their canon 
the prophecy of Enoch, eee e 
of this kind. 


Sect. 28. Origen. 
Origen, another Millenary, in his preface to 
f the Goſpel of St. John, and in his ſeventh Ho- 
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mily on Joſhua, makes mention of the Apoca- 
lypſe, under the name of the apoſtle St. John, 
and in his Commentaries, on St. Matthew, he 
calls it the Oracles of the Apotalypſe. It is 
rather a diſadvantage that he adopted, and took 
under his protection the Oracles of tbe Sidyl in 
his books againſt Celſus, where he ought to 
have been more circumſpect and exact can in 
his Commentaries and in his Homities. His 
honefty even tranſports him to challenge this 
Pagan to cite the ancient copies of the Sibylline 
books, in which, what the Chriſtians'alledge, a 
not found: which it was not poſſible for him to 
do: but what would have been much euſier 
for him, was to ſhew the falſchood of "thele 
Oracles. 

Sect. 26. And in order to be che berter 
aſſured of the critical exactneſs of Origen, iu 
diſtinguiſhing the true and genuine writings, 
for before we credit a witneſs we ought to know 
him, let us remark, that this father had a very 
high eſteom for the viſions of Hermas; that not 
only he believed them to be very uſeful, but 
calls them an inſpired ſeripture of God. Did 
he ever ſay as much of the Apocalypſe? This 
very Apocalypſe, why might he not have 
acknowledged it, on the credit of the title, to 
be the production of St. Joha? He received 
many others of the fame kind with much leſs 
ſcruple. Ile doubted not but the Epiſtle, 
which bears the name of St. Barnabas, was truly 


his, 
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his, and the book of Wiſdom to be really 
written by Solomon. He hath even cited the 
Apocalypſe of Elias; and-the Apocalypſe of St. 


Paul. He even aſſerts that this apoſtle hath 


inſerted in his Epiſtle ſeveral ſentences of the 
Apocalypſe of Elias. To theſe two Apoca- 
lypſes add that of St. Peter, which Clemens 
Alexandtinus hath canonized, you will then 
have three Apocalypſes to add to this of St. 
John, which could not eſcape the reſearches of 


Origen. He expreſsly places the prophecy of 


Baruch in the number of the canonical books. 
He alleges the Goſpel according to the He- 
brews, the book of the twelve Apoſtles, the 
Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, the doc- 
trine of St. Peter, the acts of St. Paul, the dif- 
pute between Joſeph and Jacob, which he cites 
with the ſame eulogy, the book of Jaunes and 
Mamtres, and ſuch like, from which it is his 


cuſtom to borrow his authorities. He had 
learned this method from his maſter Clemens, 
and it was not uncommon to the divines of 
this century. He attributed to Daniel the 
ſtory of Suſannah, which he defended in a book 
compoſed expreſsly on the ſubject. 


Sect. 27. Poſterity would have been under 
greater obligations to him if he had employed 


his criticiſm to prove that the Apocalypſe is in 


reality St. John's, though he ſhould: only have 
told us that it was acknowledged by all the Chriſ- 


. for to cite a book, is not to 


declare 
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declare it canonical. St. Jude alledges the 
prophecy of © Enoch, and even the a//mprion of 
Moſes,” in which the author had ſpoken of the 
combat of Michael the archangel” with the 
Devil; two books which however were not in 
the catalogue of the Jews. -Origen and other 
fathers might make uſe of the Apocalypſe, 
though it e not . = been in the 
Canon, 


Sect. 28. Se. Hiopobicas: 

The authority of 'Hippolytus, the friend of 
Origen, would be more confiderable. Father 
Combefis hath publiſhed a little treatiſe of his 
upon the twelve apoſtles : the article reſpecting 
St. John is the following: John was baniſhed 
by Domitian into the iſle of Patmos, where he 
wrote his Goſpel, and where he had the viſion 
of the Apocalypſe. '' He fell aſleep at Epheſus ; 
they ſearched for his remains, but could not 
find them.“ You have not here a rhetorician 
who tranſiently cites the Apocalypſe, as the 
fathers do; but you have an hiſtorian, who in- 
forms himſelf of facts, and relates them. 


Sect. 29. But to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, 
I have difficulty in believing this treatiſe to be 
Hippolytus's. Though it conſiſt but of twelve 
little articles, ir does not fail to Cite at leaſt as 
many little fables. 


Sect. 30. This is not however the reaſon 
that would kinder us from aſcribing it to Hippo- 
X - lytus. 
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Jytus. This is pretty much the character ef 
antiquity. © Every body knows, ſays M. Dupin 
on another ſubject, that the books of the firſt 
Chriſtians are full of fables, that the fathers ap- 
plied themſelves entirely to things of the greateſt 
importance at that time, that they gave credit to 
ſeveral acts of the apoſtles, and to a number of 
other monuments undoubtedly ſuppoſititious.“ 


Sect. 31. Father Combefis ſees in theſe 
words, They ſearched for ibe remains of St. Jobn, 
and found them not; the true ſpirit of Hippo- 
lytus, who fincerely believed that St. John 
never died. With regard to myſelf, with this 
critic's permiſſion, I think I ſee the genius of an 
author, who lived at ſooneſt in the fourth cen- 
tury, ſince they then began to ſearch for relics, 
and raiſe a duſt in the graves of deceaſed ſaints. 
Sect. 32. St. Hippolytus, as Euſebius ſays, 
had written a treatiſe on the Apocalypſe : this 
is all we know of it. But we have an Homily 
of his againſt Chriſtmas, in which he thrs 
ſpeaks: He, who ſaid, In the beginning was 
the word, hath afterwards ſaid in his Apoca- 
lypſe, His name is the word of God.” It could 
not be declared in more expreſs terms, that the 
Apocalypſe is the writing of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt. It is alſo true, that in this ſame Ho- 
mily, he ſtyles the pretended prophtcy of Ba- 

ruch, Scripture, by way of excellency. 
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1 Sect. 33. Homilies. 

Now I have mentioned Homilies, it is proper 
to know ſomething of them, and what expence 
the fathers were at to ſatisfy their people. St. 
Jerom had one day conſulted his maſter, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, a grave man, about his find- 
ing ſuch a deficiency of wiſdom in general 
councils: Come to my ſermon, ſaid he to 
him, I will teach you what you are ignorant of. 
The people will not fail to applaud me; and 
you yourſelf be forced to ſurrender, unleſs you 
chooſe to paſs for a brute. Any empty prating 

coxcomb can impoſe upon his auditory ; the 
leſs they comprehend, the more they admire.” 
It is Jerom, who hath preſerved this little anec- 
dote concerning Gregory, and the Homily of 
* ſufficiently illuſtrates it®, 


Sect. 34. Se. Cyprian, 

Sr. Cyprian, to return to the Apocalypſe, is 
not ſo explicit as Hippolytus, though he often 
cites it, eſpecially in his books to Quirinus, 
which are only extracts from ſcripture, in which 
he ranks Tobit, Eccleſiaſtes, Wiſdom, Baruch, 
the Maccabees, as divinely inſpired books, 
without making any difference between them 
and the * If he cites it, it is always 


ht. A_ 
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without naming the author; but in exchange he 
informs us that Eccleſiaſtes, and Wiſdom are 
the books of Solomon, It is true, that in his 
Treatiſe on the apparcl of virgins, he produces a 
paſſage of the Apocalypſe under the denomi- 
nation of Divine Scripture: but a few lines 
above, he had juſt ſaid; The ſcripture faith, 
* Of what uſe hath ore been to us, or what 
have we profited by the vaiu glory of riches ?” 
Words that are taken from the apocryphal 
book of Wiſdom, in which. the Holy Spirit, ſays 
he another place, teaches us by the mouth of Solo- 
mon. So true is it, that there was not then 
among Chriſtians a ſettled canon of the 
ſcriptures. 
Sect. 35. In his exhortation to martyrdom, 
after having applied the myſterious number 
feven to the ſeven days of the creation, to the 
ſeven thouſand years of the duration of the 
world, to the feven ſpirits which are before 
God, to the ſeven lamps of the tabernacle, to 
the ſeven candleſticks of the Apocalypſe, to "the 
ſeven pillars of wiſdom, to the ſeven children 
of the barren woman, to the ſeven women Who 
took one man for their huſband, and all this to 
eome at the ſeven brothers of * Maccabees; 
be adds, that St. Paul hath made mention of 
'the number ſeven as of a privileged number, 
and this is the reaſon why he did not write but 
to ſeven churches. This is probably what St. 
Cyprian had picked up in ſome apocryphat 
5 book 
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book of this apoſtle, or by a particular revela- 
tion. For he had often in the night, as he 
ſays himſelf, viſions and dreams, Which he 
rehearſed the next morning to his church as in- 


telligence from heaven; or in default of viſions, 


he made little children come to him, who in 
their trances inſtructed him in the truth. Such 


was the fruit of a too frequent converſe. with the 
writings of Tertullian, into which he had thrown 


himſelf without being previouſly fortified with 
proper preſervatives againſt the moſt * FOREagiays 


imagination that ever exiſted. 


Sect. 36. Theſe are the fathers of the firſt 
rank, ** if I may 0 ſpeak, che body- guards 
of tradition, giving their depoſitions in favour 
of the Apacalypſe. I do not think I have 


omitted any one in that period of time that 


flowed from Juſtin Martyr to the middle of the 
third century. Exactneſs was ſo much the 


more neceſſary, as thoſe who came later, do not 


ſhew as good letters of credit as the ancients who 
lived nearer the time of St. John: among theſe, 
ſome, as hath been juſtly remarked, allege the 
Apocalypſe without naming the author; others 
allege it without ſaying whether it is St. John's 
the Apoſtle, or St. John's the Prielt ; in tae, the 


_ greateſt part, who are Juſtin Martyrs, Irenæus, 


Tertullian, Origen, and Hippolytus, cite it as a 


work of the apoſtle St. John. 


X 3 Sect. 
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Sect. 37. A lift of the Auti- Apocalypſarians: 
But before we proceed farther, it is but juſt 
alſo to interrogate their contemporaries. One 
has already ſeen heretics divided; we ſhall ſee 
the ſame diviſion among the defenders of truth. 


Sed. 28. St. Ignatius. 

To go back even beyond Juftin Martyr, we 
do no perceive a ſingle trace of the Apocalypſe 
in the feven Epiſtles of St. Ignatius, of which 
there are three that are directed to the churches 
of Epheſus, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, the 
fame, to which the author of the Apocalypſe 
addreſſes himſelf. Ignatius greatly extols the 
Epheſians in that they had been inſtructed by 
Sr. Paul ; why not honour them on account of 
the long refidence of St. Fohn at Epheſus, the 
particular care he had taken of them, the 
writings he had depofited with them, to put, 
fay they, the laft hand to the Canon of the New 
Teſtament? The memory of it muſt have 
been quite recent, fince Ignatius wrote his letters 
in the year 10% of Chriſt, This filence is 
rather remarkable, eſpecially in a diſciple of 
St. John. There might ariſe ſome ſuſpicion 
againſt the truth of theſe facts, which ſhould 
come tous from a ſource leſs pure, ang much 


more ſuſpected. 
Sect, 


Set. 39. Papias. 

Papias almoſt reached the time of St. John. 
He alſo does not mention the Apocalypſe, 
Euſebius particularizes the books of the New 
Teſtament to which Papias gave teſtimony. 
The Apocalypſe does not appear amongſt them. 
And in another place, when this hiſtorian runs 
over the witneſſes of the Apocalypſe, he again 
omits Papias, whoſe writings however he had 
read. He even remarks that this Divine taught 


the reign of a thouſand years, and that he did 


not ſupport his ſyſtem but on an unwritten tra- 
dition. A Millenariao, not to cite the Apoca- 
Iypſe in the ſame book in which he would 
eſtabliſh his opinion, is a little ſingular ! But 
let us proceed to ſomething more explicit. 


Set, 40. Ancient Divines, 

Several Divines, who lived before Dionyſius 
of Alexandria, as he aſſures us himſelf in a 
long fragment which Euſebius preſerved to 
us, made critical and particular remarks on the 
Apocalypſe. Theſe Theologians muſt have 
been very ancient, ſince Dionyſius, who had 
read them, and who quotes them, wrote about 
the middle of the third century : nor did they 
merely reject the Apocalypſe ; they alſo refuted 
all the chapters of it ſtep by ſtep, as being a 
compoſition, they ſaid, deſtitute of ſenſe and 
reaſon, In the Coord place, they maintained 

wn | 
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that the inſcription of it was falſe, that this 
book was not written by St. John, nor even by 
any apoſtolic perſon. They added that Cerin- 
thus was the author of it, and that he had made 
uſe of a great name to give the more weight to 
his reveries, and the better to inſinuate his 
opinion concerning the reign of a thouſand 
years. In fine, they drew their laſt difficul- 
ties from the nature of revelation, which 
ought to be clear and intelligible, ſince it is not 
given but with this deſign: from whence they 
concluded, that a book, ſuch as the Apoca- 
Iypſe is, covered with a thick veil, cannot have 
proceeded from the Spirit. of God. 

Sect. 41. One ſees that theſe ancients, whoſe 
writings are loſt, entered into. a pretty large de- 
tail, and that all their criticiſm conhned itſelf to 
two kinds of remarks, the one drawn from 
Plain reaſon, and the nature itſelf of things; 
the other of an external nature, reſpecting facts 
and authorities. One ought not much to re- 
gret the loſs of the firſt; one is always in a 
condition to repair them with the aid of that 
univerſal reaſon, which belongs to all times and 
to all places, Every one is able to read the 
Apocalypſe, to judge of the work by the work 
itſelf, to ſee if it is as obſcure, as impenetra- 
ble, as deſtitute of ſenſe. and reaſon as theſe au- 
thors pretend. The knowledge of facts, which 
they might have at hand, would be at this day 
more neceſſary, and would deliver us from that 


amidſt all that they advanced, and to the ſtock 


merely in the time of Julian the emperor, and 
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pnicertainty into which the want of monuments 


throws us. This part of their criticiſm which 
had for its object to prove that the Apocalypſe 
was the compoſition of Cerinthus, would in 


| ſome meaſure ſupply the profound filence which 


reigns in hiſtory from St. John to Juſtin, the 
firſt witneſs for the Apocalypſe. Perhaps alſo 


itſelf of their objections we might find where- 
with to anſwer them and ſatisfy ourſelves at the 
ſame time. This would not be the firſt time 
that truth would be defended with the arms 
deſtined to militate againſt it. It was not 


in the fort even of his attacks, that ſhe diſco- 
yered and borrowed new ſuccours. 


Sect. 42. Caius the Latin Prieſt. 

To theſe Divines, who were Greeks, muſt be 
joined a Latin author, who was in reputation 
about the year 200 of Chriſt. This was the 
prieſt Caius, the oracle of the church of Rome, 
who ſet himſelf as a buckler againſt the heretics 
of that time. In a diſpute which he had with 


the Millenarians, he thus ſpeaks : « Cerinthys 


alleging certain revelations, as written by a great 
apoſtle, yends prodigies, which he himſelf b hath 
feigned, as if they had been diſcovered to him 
by angels. He aſſerts that after the reſurrection 
there will be a reign of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, 
nd; that men ſhall enjoy bodily pleaſures in Je- 
ruſalem. 
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ruſalem. He adds, that they ſhall ſpend a 
thouſand years in nuptial and continual feſti- 
Sect. 43. There is no doubt but by theſe 
ſuppoſed revelations to a great apoſtle, as hav- 
ing received them from angels, Caius denotes 
the Apocalypſe, which he believed to be Cerin- 
thus's and not St. John's. There is mention 
there of a firſt reſurrection, of a reign of a thou- 
ſand „which was to enſue it, of a new je- 


ruſalem, and of the nuptials of the Lamb, to 


which men would be invited. - Now theſe 
things are explained by the Millenarians of a 
temporal felicity, and particularly ſupported on 


the authority of the Apocalypſe, which Caius 


here rejects without diſtinction, as chimeras 
vended by Cerinthus, under the name of a 
great apoſtle. 

Se. 44. One muſt —_ in truth confeſs 
that Caius had in view the Apocalypſe: and 
it is thus Euſebius* underſtands him, who had 
read the work of this divine. For after hav- 
ing cited the words which we have juſt related, 
he immediately ſubjoins another paſſage of Dio- 
nyſius of Alexandria, who! alleges an ancient tra- 
dition left to the church, that Cerinthus choſe the 
title of THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN, as @ great 
name, to give the greater credit to his own reveries. 


tant. ode. —_—_e_—_ 


® Euſeb. lib. iii. cap. 18. 
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I ſhould not have inſiſted on a thing, which ap- 
pears to me as clear as the day, if M. Dupin 
had not affected to throw in ſome ſcruples wich- 
out neceſlity, to infinuate that Caius meant, 
perhaps, a falſe revelation, different from the 
Apocalypſe. Truly it is pleaſant to ſee the 
church of Rome, which ſtyles herſelf the ſoles 
Pillar of truth, entruſt at that time her intereſts 
to a man who ſpoke ſo diſreſpectfully of a di- 
vine book, without being diſavowed either by 
the pope or by any eceleſiaſtical aſſembly, 


Sect. 45. His Character. 


Every one does not know perhaps what ſort 
of man this Caius was. It will not be unuſe- 
ful to make him better known. The church 
was full of forgers, who counterfeited the 
ſtyle of the apoſtles, ſome as the heretics, with 
a deſign to inſinuate their errors with the greater 
eaſe ; and others, under the pious pretence, that 
devout fables would attract more veneration to 
Chriſtianity. One then ſaw nothing appear but 
falſe Goſpels, falſe Acts, falſe Epiſtles, falſe 
Apocalypſes, and other phantoms of revela- 
tion which fraud produced, and which it was 
capable of animating with the ſpirit of anti- 
quity to that degree, that the wiſeſt and moſt 
intelligent gave into the illuſion. Our Caius 
would not augment the number of dupes, and 


like ſenſible ſpectators of the drama, who are 
not wholly occupied by the outward decora- 
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tions, he went behind the ſcenes to examine the 
cords and ſprings 43-24 eee! 
re. 

Sect. 46. But W it were chat expe- 
rience had rendered him too diffident, as we 
learn from Euſebius, or whether he reaſoned 
from party intereſt, which is far from being un- 
natural to the human mind, he became very 
troubleſome in the diſpute. If they denied his 
Principles, he baniſhed his adverſaries ; and 
without uſing any diſcretion he laid à heavy 
hand upon every thing that oppoſed him. 

Sect. 47. There are but few of the Ancients 
-Who-have not enlarged the Canon of Scripture 
with ſome apocryphal piece; he reduced it as 
much as he could. Happy, had he done no- 
thing but cleared the crop, but with tares he 
pulled up the good grain. Diſputing one day 
in the preſence of Pope Zepharin againſt the 
Montaniſts, who objected to him a paſſage in 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, he had the boldneſs 
to maintain, that it was neither St. Paul's, nor 
- was canonical; and he averred it with fo-peremp- 
tory an air, that he not merely confounded theſe 
good people who did not expect any ſuch thing, 
but he came at laſt to influence by his authe- 
-Fity the Weſtern churches, who would not ad- 
mit this epiſtle. Is this then the tradition that 
is now ſo much boafted, and of which the fa- 
-thers muſt-have been the faithful depoſitaries ? 
Some who ſuppoſed falſe productions, others 


. '54 TT who 
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who ſtripped the churches of their N 
writings? 

Sect. 48. mee ä — 
bat with more advantage, Caius ſhould reduce 
himſelf to ſuch an extremity, as to exclude the 
Apocalypſe from the number of the -ſacred 
books. He needed only to have given a-ſpis 
ritual meaning to the reign of a thouſand 
years; have ſaid, for inſtance, with St. Caſſian, 
that Jeruſalem might be underſtood four ways: 
according to hiſtory, for the city of the Jews; 
according to allegory, for the church of Jeſus 
Chriſt; according to analogy, for the heavenly 
city; according to anthropology, for the ſoul 
of man. Theſe were the ſtrong batteries 
againſt Jeruſalem, which the Millenarians ex- 
pected, and ſo much the ſtronger, as an allegory 
tolerably conducted, or any compariſon how 
little ſpecious ſoever, made at that time greater 


impreſſion than the moſt concluſive arguments 
would have done. After all, he had only to 


entrench himſelf in the obſcurity of the book, 
and this is the part which St. Dionyſius « 
Alexandria is going to take. | 


Sed. 49. St, Dionyſius of 3 4 
Nor that he had no inclination to reject the 
Apocalypſe : he was ſtrongly againſt the reign 
of a thoufand years; and in his work; which he 
entitled "Of the Promiſes, he anſwers the ob- 
jections of Nepos, the principal of the Egyptian 
Mille- 
I 
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Thus 1 guard againſt condemning what I do 
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Millenariant. The Apocalyſe embaraſſed hit 
a little, but he was not ſo hardy as Caius. He 
is not willing, „ that the Millenarjans 
ſhould be ignorant that it was a book very 
much conteſted. * ** Some of my predeceſſors, 
ſays he, have rejected it entirely, and have re- 
futed it chapter by chapter, making it appear 
that it was deſtitute of ſenſe and reaſon ; that 
the inſcription of it was falſe; that it was not 
compoſed by St. John, but by Cerinthus, who 
had a mind to avail himſelf of a great name to 
give the greater weight to his reveries: and 
other motives which we have produced above. 

Sect. 50. After ſetting out in this manner, 
and if I may ſo ſpeak, ſent out his forlora 
hope, as it were to check the onſet of the Mil- 


Jenarians who preſſed him, he comes to tell us 


his own ſentiments of this book, or at leaft 


what he affects to think of it. With regard 
to myſelf, adds he, I dare not abſolutely reject 
this book, eſpecially becauſe ſeveral of my 


friends receive it. I regard it as vaſtly above 
my reach: I believe ic contains an admirable 
ſenſe, but a ſenſe myſterious and recondite: for 
though 1 underſtand nothing of it, I ſuſpect, 
however, that there is ſome meaning latent 


under the words; and yielding more to faith 
than my own underſtanding, I eſteem it too 


ſublime to be underſtood by any man like me. 


not 
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not underſtand, and I do admire much what 1 
cannot comprehend. * 

Sec. 31. I do not know what judgment 
my reader will form of the reflections of St. 
Dionyſius: with regard to myſelf, 1 find in 
them more of compliance than of conviction, 
-more complaiſance than perſuaſion, He begins 
with declaring the authority of the Apocalypſe 
to be problematical; he exhibits the objections 
of its adverſaries, and what is worſe, he gives 
himſelf no trouble to anſwer them. After ſuch 
preliminaries, which do not appear hazarded 
without deſign, there remained nothing for him 
but to reject openly the Apocalypſe; but rea- 
ſons of politeneſs and civility prevent him: 
ſeveral of his friends reſpected this book; he 
could not think of diſobliging them. The po- 
liteneſs of this Divine ſurpaſſed the ſimplicity of 
his time; and though the opinion of the Mille- 
narians appeared dangerous to him, he does not 
fail to treat Nepos with great regards: he 
eſteems him, he honours him, and nothing is 
more flattering than the eulogies he gives him. 
A man who conducted himſelf in this civil 
manner towards his adverſaries, what would he 
not have done for his friends? Thus he dares 
not abſolutely reject the Apocalypſe: it is only 
in another reſpect that he came to know the 
beauties of it: he honeſtly owns that he under- 
ſtands nothing of it; he believes the ſenſe to be 
_ admirable, but it is concealed. He yields more 


ro 
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to faith than to his own judgment, meaning, to 
the faith of his friends, for his own faith was 
not a thing diſtin& from his own judgment; at 
leaſt, it was not that faith of ſcripture, which is 
an evidence of things not ſeen. The faith of 
St. Dionyſius proceeded only to a mere ſuſpi- 
cion; and if this ſuſpicion was blended with ad- 


miration, one cannot regard it but as an addi- 


tional compliment which he pays his friends. 
One might indeed aſk in effect, how it is poſſi- 
ble to admire what one does not underſtand? 
but this would be uſing incivility towards a 
man who carried his complailance ſo far. 

Sect. 52. He will return you a more plain 
and explicit anſwer, if you interrogate him con- 
cerning the author of the Apocalypſe: though 
he was by no means of a contradicting diſpoſi- 
tion, yet he ſays, a little farther, I could not 
eaſily be induced to think that this book is the 
work of St. John.” He even endeavours to 
prove to you the contrary, by a kind of con- 
traſt which he inſticutes between the writings 
of this apoſtle and the Apocalypſe, which he 


attributes to another John. But for fear his 


friends ſhould be diſpleaſed at his thus weaken- 
- ing the authority of this book, I believe, 
however, adds he, that this John was a perſon 
inſpired by the Holy - Ghoſt.” He obſerves, 
that beſides the Evangeliſt, there have been ſe- 
veral perſons of the ſame name; among others, 
John, ſirnamed Mark, who is mentioned in the 

Acts, 
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Acts. He does not, however, mean him, but 
another, wWwho lived}.in Aſia, as well as the 
apoſtle, both being buried at Epheſus, where 
their tombs, as they ſay, were to be ſeen. See 
here the reaſons, which tie alleges to-ſhow, that 
the Apocalypſe was not written by St. John the 
Apoſtle: 1. The former does not prefix his 
name to his books, and always ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf in the third perſon; whilſt the author of the 
Apocalypſe bath put his name to it, ſpeaks al- 
ways of himſelf in the firſt perſon ; and names 
himſelf two or three times. 2. The Goſpel and 
the Epiſtles begin in the ſame manner; one 
finds there the ſame thoughts repeated almoſt in 
the-ſame terms ; in fine, it is the ſame genius, 
the ſame ſtyle: but the genius and ſtyle of the 
Apocalypſe are very different. 3. The apoſtle 
never ſpeaks of the Apocalypſe in his Epiſtles. 
4. It is full of ſoleciſms and barbarous expreſ- 
ſions; but the compoſitions of St. John are 
written in much better Greek. 

Sect. 53. This is, in ſhort, the criticiſm of 
St. Dionyſius, which is much commended by 
Euſebius and Jerom. Much might be faid on 
this topic, if one undertook to write a Diſſerta- 
tion, Every one allows that John the Evan- 
geliſt was inſpired of God : but haw did Diony- 
fins know, that the other Dionyſius was ſo too? 
Was it by the book itſelf of the Apocalypſe ? 
St. eee meant no ſuch oe | 
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Sect. 54. None can deny that the ſtyle uf 


"the Goſpel and of the Epiſtles of St. John is 


purer than that of the Apocalypſe. However, 
one finds here ſometimes the ſame expreſſions. 
It is ſaid in the Goſpel, ch. xix. 35. He that 

ſaw, bare witneſs: and in ch. xxi. 24. This is the 
diſciple that- uitneſſeth theſe things... And'in 1 
Epiſt. ch. i. 1, 2. bat we:bave beard, what we 
bave ſeen with. our otun eyes, that do we teſtify: 
The ſame manner of certitying is found in the 


beginning of the Apocalypſe: His ſcruant Jobn, 


who bare record of tbe word of Ged, and of the 
tejlimony af Feſus Chriſt, and of all things that be 
faw ; Which contains allo an alluſion to the 
Word which is deſcribed. in the firſt chapter of 
the Goſpel. And not merely does the Apoca- 
Iypſe give the name of Word to Jeſus Cbriſt; 
it alſo calls him the Lamb, who hath loved us, 
2nd who hath waſhed away our fins: with his 
blood; terms peculiar to St. John, which are 
* in his Epiſtles and in his Goſpel. 

Sect. 55. Certainly if the author of the 
Apocalypſe. was not St. John, at leaſt he in- 
tended that he ſhould be taken for him: there 
fore what opinion muſt one have of his ſince- 
rity ?: And how could St. Dionyſius believe, 
that he was a man inſpired of God ? 


Seck. 56, . The. raſh Cajus, who took! him 


for an impoſtor, ſupported himſelf much better. 
He acted alſo more frankly than St. Dionyſius, 
whom I very much ſuſpect of diſſimulation. 

4 This 
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This method the honour of which St,  Jerom 
gives to the ancients, was then very common: 
but that which entirely confirms me in this be- 
Ref, is the account of one of his ſucceſſors to 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria: St. Diony- 
ſius, theſe are St. Athanaſius's words, did not 
frankly ſpeak what he thought: he accommo- 
dated himſelf to times and perſons ; like a ſkil- 
ful gardener, who prunes, plants, pulls up, ac- 
cording to the quality of the trees and of the 
ſoil. This different demeanour, which is a 
proof of addreſs, render him worthy of admira- 
tion. He wrote, continues Athanaſius, with 
ſtudied diſcretion, and what one writes in this 
manner, ought never to be taken literally, nor 
as every perſon would wiſh it. 

Sect. 37. After this, I believe it is uſeleſs 
to diſpute any more with a man who did not 
ſpeak what he thought: it is much better to 
deduce. from his words a conſequence! which 
will have more relation to our ſubject. He 
does not reje& the Apocalypſe, eſpecially be- 
_ cauſe ſeveral of his good friends receive it. He 
does not ſay, all the churches : if ſeveral in 
his time received it, it means that ſeveral alſo 
rejected it. The favourable judgment of ſome 
does not prove that it was then in the canon, 
ſince the: perſons who cite it, have alſo alleged 
as divine books, a number of pieces undoubt- 
edly apocryphal. Now, from the circumſtance 
that ſome rejected it, not in ſecret, but in the 
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face of the churches, without paſſing for-here- 
tics, it follows, that it ee re eee 
the canon. 

Sect. 58. What evinces it in a manner ſtill 
more explicit is, that collection entitled, Apofto- 
licab Canons, not that the apoſtles were the au- 
thors of them, but becauſe that this code of the 
ancient church was compoſed by apoſtolical 
men. 'Fhus it was, that formerly they gave it 
the name of Ancient Canons, Ecclifiaftical Canons, 
a title which they bearin ſeveral manuſcripts, as 
Cotelier has remarked. Not only Juſtinian 
praiſes them in the 6thof his Novelle, but they 
are alſo quoted in the Theodofian code, in the 
ſynod of Conſtantinople, anno 394, and even 
fix times in the council of Nice. Ar fartheſt, 
they are late in the third century, as Aubepine, 
Beveridge, and Dupin have proved, who judges 
with reaſon, that it is a collection of canons of 
ſeveral councils, held before that of Nice. We 
find then in the 85th article of this collection, 
a catalogue of books in the Old and New 
Teſtament. In this catalogue the Apocalypſe 
does not appear: and this is not the voice of a 
ſingle individual, it is in fome meaſure the 
whole church that ſpeaks, at leaft, that ap- 
proves. 

Sect. 59. There is even this difference be- 
tween the fathers who admitted the Apocalypſe, 
and thoſe who have excluded it, that the firſt 
E RAE with citing it, without lay- 
871 5 ing 
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ing how it came down to them from the hands 
of the apoſtle John. They appear not to doubt 
of any thing: poſſeſſion is to them inſtead of a 
title; and this honefty of theirs would prove a 
favourable prezudice, if it had not led them fo 
far as to give an aſylum to ſuppofititious writ- 
ings. Others, on the contrary, more diffident, 
ſcrupulouſly examined, deſcended into critical 
detail and exactneſs, ſearched literary monu- 
ments and brought them to the ſevere teſt of 
ſcripture. If they are unhappy enough to have 
wandered from the truth, they are however en- 
titled to our commendations for the pains they 
employed to prevent themſelves from being de- 
Sect. 60. That which weakens a little the 
authority of theſe fathers is, that they diſputed 
at the ſame time againft the reign of a thouſand 
years; and as this queſtien ought naturally to 
be decided by the Apocalypſe, perhaps they 
only refuſed this tribunal, becauſe they thought 
it too favourable to the Millenarians : for what 
is not the ſpirit of party capable, of ? Church 
hiſtory furniſhes but roo many examples of it; 
and without going farther, have we' not ſeen 
Caius reject the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, under 
this prerence, that it taught the rigid doctrine 
of the Montaniſts? We muſt not, however, 
puſh this reflection too far, for fear it ſhould 
happen to rebound againſt the advocates for the 
Apocalypſe, themſelves Millenarians, and con- 
3 | ſequently 
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ſeqently intereſted in the defence of this book, 
Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Tertullian, the. moſh 
ancient.and moſt illuſtrious of the fathers, have 
never ſpoken more worthily of it, than when 
the point in queſtion has been to ' eſtabliſh 
their favourite dogma, the foundation of their 
brighteſt hopes. Origen alone, who came 
after them, and to whom time had given 
greater illumination, rejected this dogma, and 
at the ſame time received the Apocalypſe. He 
poſſeſſed the myſtical ſenſe in perfection, and 
with this talent he turned all the ſcripture into 
allegory, except the only place which ought 
leaſt of all to be underſtood literally. If in Ba- 
laam's aſs he could ſee Jeſus Chriſt loaded with 
our ſins, if he found myſteries even in the caul- 
drons of the tabernacle, the thouſand years. in 
the Apocalypſe could hardly embarraſs ſuch a 
genius. 


Sect. 61. S.. l 


We have brought our witneſſes and their 
opponents to the middle of the third century, 
let us now endeavour to arrive at the reunion of 
their ſuffrages. St. Methodius, who concludes 
this century, preſents himſelf as a witneſs in the 
eighth diſcourſe of his Feſtival of the ten Virgins, 
where St. Thecla delivers a panegyric on vir- 
ginity. After having taken for her theme the 
apocalyptic number. 1260, which ſhe turns and 
twiſts on all ſides to weave beautiful allegories 

out 
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out of it, ſhe concludes, I do not know how, 
that her female companions ought to keep their 
virginity z and that, if they reſemble not the 
woman in the Apocalypſe, who had a child, it 


is their duty to imitate her courage and her con- 


ſtancy, and to reſiſt as ſhe did, the attacks of 
the ſerpent. One ſees that Methodius highly 
eſteemed the Apocalypſe, ſince he introduces it 
where there was but little neceſſity for it: but 
it was of indiſpenſable neceſſity to thoſe who be- 
lieved the reign of a thouſand years, and theſe 


Divines ſeldom loſt ſight of the Apocalypſe: | 


Sec. 62. Vietorinus. 


At laſt behold what I have been frarchiog 
for. In the index of the Bibliotheque of the Fa- 
thers, we find a commentary of Victorinus on 
the Apocalypſe: it is. the firſt work of this 
kind. There will be a preface, prolegomena, 
2 diſſertation, as well upon the Apocalypſe as its 
author — whether it was John who "compoſed 
it — at what time — on what occaſion — why, 
and with what view to what good a revela- 
tion ſq- obſcure, which nobody underſtands 
anſwers to objections — new explanations, What 
a ſatis faction to us! Truth is not ungrateful, it 
recompenſes thoſe who inveſtigate it. 

Sect. 63. I turn then to the page which the 
index marks. What firſt exhibits itſelf is a 
preface of St. Jerom, in which he is in a bad 
humour with one of his friends, who had 

Y 4 obliged 
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obliged him to go in ſearch of a book, ſo very 


inconſiderable: — a bad omen. Perhaps the 
chagreen of being interrupted in his ſtudies 
might be intermingled with his diſpleaſure 
againſt this comment. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed : Victorious, ſays Jerom, had no learn- 
ing, but he was very deſirous to have ſome: 
he has not even the abiliy to expreſs his own 
ideas.“ Unhappily: the peruſal of the com- 
mentary confirms but too well Jerom's judg- 
ment. One does not know if it is Victorinus 
ho comments the Apocalypſe, or if it is the 
"Apocalypſe which comments Victorinus. Of 
preliminary diſſertations we muſt be ſilent. He 
ſcarce names the apoſtle St. John in the body 
of the work: he appears not to have ſuſpected 
that there were other perſons of the ſame name, 
ſo far he dealt honeſtly. In fine, it was the 
deſtiny of the firſt commentator of the Apo- 
calypſe, to have the reputation of a. Diving wha 
had only attained mediocrity. | 

Sect. 64. This little accident will oblige 
us to collect our witneſſes wich care, in order 
that if they are not all authors of weight, they 
re at leaſt form a number. 


LaBamigs. 


I have, therefore taken 8 
LaQtantius, a, man undoubtedly eloquent, but 
one who hardly ever entered into the examina- 

1 f . as 
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as Victorinus. For the Apocalypſe, in theſe firſt 
ages, experienced almoſt the ſame fate with the 
reign of a thouſand years: Lactantius, however, 
makes only fimple alluſions to ſome paſſages 
in this book. The reafon is, that it is his 
cuſtom to quote very ſeldom the Scripture, and 
very often the Sibyl, even for truths of the 
moſt capital importance in religion. * The 
Son of the great and fupreme God, ſays he in 
the ſeventh chapter of his Inſtitutes, will come 
to judge the living and the dead, according to 
the teſtimony of the Sibyl. But when he ſhall 
have deſtroyed all injuſtice, inſtituted the great 
judgment, and raiſed all the righteous Who have 
Rved from the foundation of the world, he will 
dwelt a thouſand years among men, whom he 
will govern with the greateſt equity.” And in 
the Epitome, which is the marrow and quinteſ- 
cence of his Inſtitutes, he ſays, that one can- 
not doubt of theſe truths, becauſe they are pre- 
dicted by Triſmegiſtus, Hydaſpes, and the Si- 
byls.” This Divine is called the Chriſtian 
Cicero: but when one ſees Cicero make a deri- 
fion of the Sibyls and the Pagan divinations, 
one thinks one is reading a Chriſtian philoſo- 
pher; whereas when one beholds Lactantius 
paying ſo much honour to the Sybils, and fo 
ketle to ſcripture, one is much tempted to take 
him for an heathen writer. 

Sect. 65. Beſides, theſe three Divines, Me- 
thodius, Victorinus, and LaRantjus, are me 
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by St. Jerom in the rank of thoſe who ſpoke 
with ſtudied diſcretion. But let them have be+ 
lieved what they would. they here only deliver 
their own. private opinion, which they had not 


given themſelves eyen the trouble ro mise 


HSGBeck. 66. Euſebjus. 

- Let us hear Euſebius, their contemporary, 
who had made more reſearches than any one on 
this ſubject, and who ſpeaks of the creed of his 
times not like a rhetorician, but an hiſtorian. 
F As for the Apocalypſe, ſays he, people tq 
this day Rill douht of its genuineneſs, juſt as the 
Ancients, as I have obſerved, had their doubts 
concerning it, which I have ſhewn in another 
place, by alleging their own words: and it is 
proper here 1 ſhould exhibit the catalogue of 
the books. of the New Teſtament of which 1 
have ſpoken. One muſt then claſs it in the four 
* Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, the Epiſtles 
of St. Paul, the firſt of St. _ and the firſt 
of St. Peter. To theſe may be added at laſt, if 
any perſon pleaſes, the Apocalypſe of St. John; 

what the ancients thought of it, we will reſerve 
to its. proper place. The abovementioned 
books are received with general conſent; the 
following are thoſe which are doubted by ſome 
and received by others: the Epiſtle which 
they ſay was written by St. James, that of 
Jude, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and third 
of John. In fine, continues Euſebius, ope 
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muſt place in the number of books abſolutely 
falſe, the Acts of St. Paul, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Apocalypſe of St. Peter, the Let- 
ter of St. Barnabas, and the Apoſtalical-Conſti- 
tutions: add to theſe, if you pleaſe, the Apo- 
calypſe of St. John, which | ſome. exterminate 
from the books of ſcripture, and others place 
among thoſe which are acknowledged for true. 
Nothing is clearer than theſe words of Euſe- 
bius, who in another place conjectures that the 
Apocalypſe was written by John ſirnamed the 
Prieſt. 

Sect. 67. Certainly the Arians cited it in 
the council of Nice, as we, learn from St. 
Athanaſius who was there. But it does not 
follow that it was received into the canon, 
They alleged alſo the book of Hermas, which 
certainly, was not canonical. St. Athanaſius 
himſelf, who hath written ſo much againſt 
them, does not cite it but once, as it were by 
virtue of repriſals only; moderation as much 
the more ſingular, as there is no book of ſcrip- 
ture which furniſhes a greater number of wea= 
pons againſt theſe heretics. 


Sect. 68. St. e 

There is among the works of Athanaſius the 
fragment of a letter which contains a catalogue 
of the books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
at the end which is found the Apocalypſe, and 
to it are added, as books proper to be 'read by 
catechumens, the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions and 
rin” frag: es: 


reviſed and approved as being 
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the Viſions of Hermas. M. Baſnage adds, - 
that the author of this piece was one of thoſe 
who doubted, for he is contented with ſaying, 
that the;Apocalypſe irſelf was fubjoined to the 
other facred books. Though this remark 
mould not prove ſufficiently ſolid, it is however 


certain, that this ancient did not fpeak in the 


name of the whole church, fince he admits into 
his catalogue ſeveral books which Euſebius places 
in the number of doubtful, and among others 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, which was till re- 
jected by the Latin churches. 


The famous work, entitled is Sits or 

Abridgment of Scripture, which comes from 
an author in the time of Athanafius, if this 
faint be not the author of it, preſents us with 2 
which is the fame as the preceding, 

at the end of which are theſe words: There 
is moreover the Apocalypſe of John the Divine, 
his by the holy 
fathers, who were endowed with the Spirit of 
God.” On which M. Baſnage remarks again, 
that this author was one of thoſe who rejected 
it. For he aſſerts poſitively that ſome ancients 
had regarded this work as a production of St. 
John: this was denoting pretty apenly, con- 
tinues M. Baſoage, that he did not adopt the 
lame opinion. But I beg my readers to ſub · 
ſtitute in the room of this reflection „ 
made 
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made on the preceding article. Beſides, if 
the author of the Synopſis, at I cannot cheriſh 
the leaſt doubt, received the Apocalypſe, - he 
only utters the reſpectful echo of the judg- 
ments of thoſe who preceded him, and his mo- 
deſty,chooſes not that we ſhould reckon his name 
in the lift of authorities. He entirely acqui- 
eſces in St. Juſtin, St. Irenæus, and the other 
fathers, who were, ſays he, imbued with the 
Spirit of God, but who notwithſtanding were. 
very often miſtaken. They even taught doc- 
trines very dangerous, which it is better entirely 
to paſs over in filence, for fear the world ſhould 
accuſe us of troubling the repoſe of the juſt, 
and fearching for impieties in their ſacred re- 
poſitories. 
Sect. 70. Council of Laodicea. 


But what evinceth that the Apocalypſe was 
not inthe canon of ſcripture, is the council of 
Laodicea, the firſt that we know to have inſti- 
tuted a catalogue of the ſacred books, held about 
the year 360, by thirty-two biſhops of Aſia, and 
whoſe decrees were ever entered in the code pf 
the church univerſal. The 59th of theſe decrees 
imports, that none but the canonical books of 
the Old and New Teſtament ought to'be read 
in the church: and the ſubſequent decree ex- 
hibits a liſt of them from Geneſis to Jude. 
The Apocalypſe here is left out, which is a cir- 
cumſtance rather ſurpriſing, as St. John, ac- 
cording to the preſent belief, committed it to 
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writing at the requeſt of the Chriſtians of 
Afia, and left it with them as a ſacred depoſit; 
after having lived amongſt them. This very 
Apocalypſe is not acknowledged in the place of 
its birth; it is baniſhed and proſcribed by 
thoſe very biſhops of Aſia; who boaſted them- 
ſelves the heirs and ſucceſſors of St. John, af- 
ſembled at Laodicea in the midſt of thoſe ſeven 
churches to which the book was directed, and 
to which it even rendered. o illuſtrious a 

teſtimony. 5 
Sect. 71. You will think; perhaps; that 
ſuch a judgment could. not but be derived 
from a large fugd of incredulity. St. Au- 
guſtin, by a fingle ſketch; will pourtray the 
character of theſe Aſiatics. He ſays, in his 
note on theſe words of the Goſpel of St. John, 
that this diſciple ſhould not die, that the people 
of Epheſus, who poſſeſſed a great deal of under- 
ſtanding, and whodid notbelieveany thing light- 
ly, had aſſured him, that St. John was not dead, 
but was in his grave like a man who is aſleep 
in his bed; and that in the ſame manner as one 
ſees the cloaths and coverlet riſe. and fall as the 
perſon aſleep reſpires, ſo one could plainly per- 
ceive, at intervals, the earth of the grave riſe 
and fall which, covered the ſacred body of the 
apoſtle, . Theſe people, who, as St. Auguſtin 
ſays, did not believe any thing lightly, were not 
* as this inſtance ſhows, the greateſt un- 
believers 
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believers in the world, and yet they rejected the 
Apocalypſe! 5 
; Sect, 72, St. Macarius, * 


* 1 not whether the deciſion of the coun- 
cil of Laodicea reached the old St. Macarius, 
who paſſed his life in the deſerts. He hath not 
failed to cite to his anchorets a paſſage in the 
Apocalypſe. His authority has ſo much the 
more weight, as he was a ſaint of miracles; not 
ſuch miracles as are in the legend, but miracles 
atteſted. by contemporary authors. It is true, 
hiſtory does not tell us, that he wrought any 
miracles to prove the genuineneſs of the Apoca- 
lypſe, but it records this anecdote, that an offi- 
cer upon ſeeing Macarius, cried out, You ſaints 
are very fortunate o have ſo, much A in 
this world ! 


Sect. 7 3. St. Grepory Mine, St. Buſt &c. 
St. Gregory of Nyſſa had not the gift of 


miracles ; but then his relations and his friends 
wrought them, and he eſteemed them as his 
own, This he declares himſelf in his harangue 
on the day of his ordination, immediately 
after having applied to the unbelievers that 
paſſage: Would to God you were cold or 
hot.“ This is the only time that Gregory cites - 
the Apocalypſe. Neither does St. Baſil, his 
brother, cite it, any more than Didymus and 
St. Ephrem, ſuppoſing we have any work of his 

| | now 
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now remaining. But. after all, to quote 4 
book, as hath been often remarked, is not to 
Heclare it canonical in the name of the church. 
Here are only orators, who inſerted into their 
compoſitions apocryphal books, and who in 
this, as well as in other things, made We Q is 
privilege meh rhetoric * 


Sect. 74. &. Oril. 820 
Ic is better to paſs to'thoſe of their contein- 
„ who have expreſsly treated of the 
canon of Holy Scripture. St. Cyril of Jeru- 
ſalem, the antagoniſt of Julian the apoſtle, in 
his fourth Catacheſis enumerates the facred 
books, and after having named the four Goſ- 
pels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, the ſeven canoni- 
cal Epiſtles, the fourteen Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
« All the reſt, adds he, are out of the canon: 
we do not read them in our churches.” The 
Apocalypſe was then out of the canon; they 
did not read it in public. Remember it is a 
patriarch who aſſures us of this : he muſt be well 
acquainted with the opinion and practice of the 
churches. 
Set. 75. St. Gregory 8 ; 
St. Gregory of Nazianzum details the fame 
liſt of the books of the New Teſtament. He 
reckons the four Goſpels, the book of the Acts, 
the fourteen Epiſtles of St. Paul, St. James, 
two of Peter, three of John, and conduding 
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at St. Jude, ſays, Theſe are the only authen- 


tic and Divine books: all the reſt ought to be 


ranked in the number of apocryphal. 


Sect. 76. St. Ampbilochus. 


St. Amphilochus, biſhop of Iconium, after 
having given a catalogue of the ſacred books 
ſays, As for the Apocalypſe, it is received 
by ſome, but it is rejected by far the greateſt 
number.” 


Sect. 77. The Alogians. 


The Alogians, who could not believe that it 
was written by St, John, had made a critical 
obſervation : among other things they objected, 
that in the time of this apoſtle, there was not as 
yet a church at Thyatira, As they are only here- 
rics, there is no great accountmade of what they 
ſaid, The queſtion is with regard to Epipha- 
nius, who refutes them, though but very unſatiſ- 
factorily, and in a manner that gives them to 
underſtand, that if they would but allow him 
the Goſpel, he would with all his heart let them 
do what they pleaſed with the Apocalypſe. 
„If, ſays he, they admitted the Goſpel, and 
rejected only the Apocalypſe, one might then 
ſay, that they did this out of too much critical 
exactneſs, and from an unwillingneſs to receive 
an apocryphal book.” What an amiable mo- 
detation does St. Epiphanius here diſcover | he, 

2 who 
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who every where elſe was a man, of all the 
world, the moſt ſtiff and the fartheſt. from 

making any conceſſions. In his eſtimation, if the 

Alogians had only rejected ſuch a book as the 
Apocalypſe was, one could only reproach them 
with too critical an exactneſs. M. Baſnage 
thinks this is ſpeaking very ſoftly and com- 
plaiſantly, when a Divine book is in queſtion : 
but it is worſe; he/muſt have been an arrant 
prevaricator. 


Sect. 78. Latin authors. 


But if the Eaſterns and the Greeks were not 
very favourable to the Apocalypſe, the Latins, 
eſpecially thoſe who were the fartheſt weſt, were 
better diſpoſed in its regard. Among thoſe 
who cite it in the fourth century, they reckon 
Firmicus Maternus in the twentieth chapter of 
his work againſt idolatry ; Phœbades, biſhop of 
Agen, in his treatiſe againſt the Arians; Pa- 
cian, biſhop of Barcelona, in his firſt Epiſtle ; 
the poet Prudentius, in his fixth hymn for 
thoſe who are going to fall aſleep ; St. Hilary, 
in his Commentary on the Pſalms, in which, 

if the reader will allow me a tranſient obſerv- 

ation, he cannot comprehend how there ſhould 

be willows on the brink of rivers, which obliges 

him to explain theſe trees a/legorically, on which 

the Jews hung their muſical inſtruments, 
They reckon alſo St. Paulinus in his 24th 
letter, the ſame who made St. Felix hide him- 
| 2 ſelf 
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ſelf under a cobweb, that his perſecutors might 
not be able to ſee him: Victorinus of Africa, a 


Platonic philoſopher, whom St. Jerom fegards 


with ſovereign contempt, and who had not ſat 


down to the reading of the ſcriptures but in the 


laſt ſtage of life : all Spaniſh authors, or thoſe 
in the neighbourhood of the Garonne, except 
the firſt and ſecond, but all without exception, 
far remote from the country which gave birth 
to the apoſtle. 


Sect. 79. St. Ambroſe, 


The famous St. Ambroſe muſt not be for- 


gotten, who had a kind of conjuring ſtick, not 


to diſcern genuine writings, but to diſcover the 
bodies of faints and the relics of martyrs, 


which he diſtinguiſhed from the falſe, by cer- 


tain ſenſations that were excited in him, as he 
has taken care to inform poſterity. He had 
alſo during the night time, as St. Auguſtin his 
diſciple, as well as Paulinus, relate, viſions and 
dreams which were ſent him from heaven, and 
which told him what every body elſe knew not: 
yet, though bleſſed with ſuch aid, neither he or 
others do any thing but merely quote the Apo- 
calypſe z no one gives a reaſon for the credit that 
he pays to it. 
Sect. 80. Pbilaſter. 


Philaſter, the friend of St. Ambroſe, without 
having revelations, like him, does not fail to 


be much more deciſive; for he treats thoſe as 


Z 2 heretics 
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heretics who in his time rejected the Apoca- 
lypſe. From this cenſure it would be wrong to 
infer, that all the churches in a body had de- 
creed to receive it. St. Auguſtin was aſtoniſhed 
that Philaſter, who poſſeſſed much leſs know- 
ledge than St. Epiphanius, ſhould yet have 
enumerated many more hereſies than him; and 
upon this he makes a very ſage remark, that 
both theſe authors had not 'the ſame idea of he- 


reſy, becauſe in effect it is very difficult to give 


a juſt definition of it. The good Philaſter, who 
thought of nothing but enlarging his Cata- 
logue, often calls that hereſy which is not ſo; 
and ſometimes even opinions that are very 
true. Out of his ſpecial grace, he ranks in the 
number of heretics thoſe who ſay that the 
Pſalms are not all David's; thoſe who aſſert 
that the number of years from the Creation is 
not certainly known; thoſe who maintain that 
there are more than ſeven heavens; thoſe who 
look upon earthquakes as natural effects; thoſe 
who believed the ſtars fixed and the firmament 
immoveable, inftead of canceiving the Deity as 
drawing them forth every night out of his tre- 
ſury, and ſpreading his toilet, ſo to fpeak, 
which he folds up carefully the next morning. 
I believe that a numher of honeſt people were 
not of the ſame opinion as Philaſter, and failed 
not to have the reputation of orthodox. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 81. Sulpitius Severus. 


Neither ought one to be alarmed at a little 
ſally of Sulpitius Severus, when he treats as 
fools and impious thoſe who reje& the Apoca- 
Iypſe. As he was a Millenarian, to deprive 
him of his book would be to overturn his 
kingdom of a thouſand years, and the vexation 
of ſeeing his party diminiſh, which began to be 
no longer faſhionable, without doubt muſt have 
extorted from him this fulminating ſentence. 
The fathers have a language peculiar to 
themſelves. Do they commend any one? He 
is an angel; do they blame him? He is 
worſe even than the devil. St. Ignatius calls 
thoſe murderers of Jeſus Chriſt who faſt on 
Sunday or on a Saturday: this ought to be 
candidly interpreted. St. Fulgentius declares 
him an enemy to the Chriſtian faith, whoever 
does not damn infants that die unbaptiſed: 
this is not ſaying, that there were not then a 
number of people ſufficiently charitable to ſave 
them. St. Jerom ſtyles marriage an impurity, 
a debauch : I believe however that people then 
married. Pope Stephen treats St. Cyprian as 
a falſe Chriſt, who yet had on his fide half the 
church : he ſtyles him falſe apoſtle, deceitful 
worker. St. Cyprian himſelf decries thoſe. as 
unbelievers, who called in queſtion the divinity 
of his dreams and viſions. Ought one to be 
9 that Severus hath taxed with folly 
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and impiety thoſe who doubted of the Apoca- 


lypſe ? But what is farther to be remarked is, 
that theſe fools and theſe impious wretches 
were by far the the greateſt number. The 
majority, ſays Severus, reje the Apocalypſe.” 


Sect. 82. Council of Carthage. 
In the mean time, the party that eſpouſed 


the Apocalypſe ſoon prevailed in the Weſt, eſ- 


pecially from the time that the Council of 
Carthage, held in 397, had inſerted it in the 
catalogue of the ſacred books: and though Se- 
verus has juſt told us that the majority rejected 
it, he means principally the Greeks and 
Eaſterns, who were attached to the Council of 
Laodicea, held near forty years before, 

Sect. 83. You now ſee council againſt 
council on the ſubject of the Apocalypſe : the 
council of Laodicea rejects it, the council of 
Carthage receives it : but whilſt the former too 
much reſtricted the canon of ſcripture, the 
latter to much enlarged it. Together with the 
Apocalypſe they alſo introduced Ecclefiaſticus, 
Wiſdom, Judith, and the two books of the 
Maccabees. 

Sect. 84. The fathers of this council have 
not Judged it proper to inform us why they 
acted in this manner: it ſufficed thoſe of Lao- 
dicea, in order to make no mention of it them- 
ſelves, that in their traditions, or in their ar- 
chives in Epheſus, and in the ſeven churches, 

amongſt 
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amongſt which Laodicea was one, there was no 
trace nor memory of the Apocalypſe, in the ſame 
manner as to reject Tobit, Judith, Ecclefiaſti- 
cus, the Maecabees, it was ſufficient that they 
did not ſee them in the catalogue of the Jews. 
To doubt of a book, it ſuffices that we have no 
proof of its genuineneſs; but to makeit to be re- 
garded as divine, one muſt have a poſitive rea- 
ſon. If this council of Carthage acts thus, it is 
with councils as it is with ſovereigns, who do 
not think themſelves obliged to give an ac- 
count of their conduct. 


Sect. 88. St. Auguſtin. 

But as St. Auguſtin, who was then in great 
reputation, was the ſoul of the councils of 
Africa, and made his opinions circulate there, 
it will not be difficult to penetrate the reaſons 
of the council of Carthage, in conſulting 
this Divine himſelf who was preſent: he was 
ignorant of the Hebrew, and hence proceeded 
his great contempt for the Jewiſh canon: he 
made the authority of the ſacred books depend 
not merely on the number, but alſo on the 
grandeur and majeſty of the Chriſtian churches 
which had received them; an by theſe criteria, 
which vary often according to the point of 
view in which they are placed, he acknowledged 
for canonical ſuch and ſuch a book. He ſays 
indeed that we ought to ſee, whether the apoſ- 
tolical churches, who received this book from 
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the hand of the apoſtles, regarded it as ſuch ; 
but in ſhort, as he knew no more of Greek than 
he did of Hebrew, he did not much-trouble 
himſelf whether this compoſition originally 
came from the Greeks or the Jews: the mo- 
ment it was conteſted, he inclined as uſual to 
the Latin churches, who, on their ſide, paid 
to his merit all the juſtice that was due to it. 
Thus it is that he admits as canonical, Tobit, 
Judith, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, the Maccabees, 
and the Apocalypſe, books already received by 
the Latins, though he was not ignorant that 
they were rejected by the Greeks. Without 
once regarding its antiquity, he receives the 
book of Wiſdom, © becauſe, ſays he, the Chriſ- 
tians have for theſe ſeveral years paſt heard it 
in their churches with all the reſpect due to a 
canonical book, It creates him no difficulty 
that the Jews rejected the Maccabees : it is 
quite ſufficient for him that the Weſtern church 
admits them, on account of che glorious ſuffer- 
ings of their martyrs... There were martyrs 
who ſuffered for the truth; one muſt therefore 
receive their hiſtories as canonical |. books. 
Thus he reaſoned, or taught the churches to 
reaſon : his practice was conformable to his 
principles; he read ex cathedre the acts of the 
martyrs ; he inſtituted a kind of inventory of 
the miracles which their relics had effected; he 
publicly read a lecture on the ſubject, even on 
the Lord's day; A prieſt cured of .the gravel, 
and 
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and afterwards raiſed from-the dead by his ſhirt 
being carried to a martyr's ſhrine. Item, two 
gouty perſons cured, one entirely, the other re- 


lieved every time the gout ſeized him: more- 


over, one of the moſt obſtinate of the unbeliev- 
ers'converted by flowers put under his bolſter, 
which they had taken from the top of the altar : 


_ ſometimes the martyr appeared to a woman to 
comfort her, to conſole her; ſometimes he 


would not grant the favour they requeſted him 
to beſtow, and other ſuch curioſities. 

Sect. 86. I love to ſee theſe great geniuſes, 
who are ſo infinitely elevated above us, deſcend 
to a level with the vulgar, and reaſon ſometimes 
as badly as they. By what mode of informa- 
tion did Chriſtians come to know better than 
the Jews, what were the genuine books of the 
Old Teſtament? And ſince the queſtion now is 
concerning the New, how, among Chriſtians, 
were the Latins better judges than the Greeks 
with regard to books, of which the Eaſtern 
churches were the depolitaries, and which the 
Latins themſelves did not receive but from the 
hands of the Greeks ? This method of referring 
himſelf to his [neareſt neighbours, teaches us 
that St. Auguſtin lived on very good terms 
with them. It was without doubt the moſt 
convenient, but not the moſt ſafe; for he run 
the riſk of making his court at the expence of 
truth. Was it that he ſought for numbers, 
grandeur, and majeſty of churches to determine 

him? 
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him ? All this was found in the Greek churches, 
at leaſt as much as in the Latin. But the 
Latihs highly revered this father ; they en- 
Joyed his opinions on effectual grace, whilſt the 
_ Greeks were heinouſly offended with them: now 
the moſt conſiderable are thoſe always who - 
openly declare themſelves of our opinions; not 
that | peremptorily aſſert that St. Auguſtin was 
capable of yielding to this ſnare of ſelf-love. 
Though he believed not the doctrine of ſuffici- 
ent grace, to- which the Greeks were ſtrongly 
attached, his own merit was ſufficient for him 
without his having occaſion for the applauſes of 
the Latins, Was it then that he had examined, 
whether the churches, who received ſuch and 
ſuch a book from the hand of the apoſtles, re- 
garded it as canonical: this was to let the 
Greeks gain the cauſe. The Apocalypſe, if ic 
was St. John's, muſt have been produced 
among them; they were the true judges of 
this, and St. Augnſtin muſt have abode by 
their deciſion, as in a like caſe he referred it to 
the Latins, to determine if St. Paul's Epiſtle to 
the Romans was in effect that apoſtle s. 


Sect. 87. 89. Jerom. 


St. Jerom, though a better critic than St. 
Avguſtin, does not enlighten us more than the 
other. He was eaſy, as he ſays, in receiving 
the Apocalypſe on the credit of the ancients 
who have cited it. The reader already knows 

what 
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what one may conclude from theſe citations. 
If one party among the ancients have given 
credit to this book, another party hath doubted 
of it, as Euſebius informs us, who is more an- 
cient than St. Jerom He ated not amiſs to 
paſs over in ſilence this trifling oppoſition: be- 
ſides, he very much extols the Apocalypſe; 
aſſerting that there is not a word which does 
not compriſe ſeveral meanings, if we were but 
happy enough, adds he, ta find them out. The 
modeſt St. Dionyſus contented himfelf with one 
ſingle meaning which he did not underſtand. 
St. Jerom admits ſeveral, which without doubt 
he underſtands moſt marvellouſly. See here 
how peace may be eſtabliſhed amongſt the in- 
terpreters of the Apocalypſe, if however, ſays 
our author, they are but happy enough to find 
them out. This is very much the language of 
management and wile ceconomy, that excellent 
art of ſpeaking, out of complaiſance, what one 
does not really believe; a ſcience which ap- 
peared ſo important to St. Jerom, that he 
thought it his duty to reduce it into a ſyſtem, 
and to give the world both the rule and the er- 
ample of it. He manifeſts a great eſteem for 
the viſions of Hermas ; and one would think 
that he made as much account of them as of 
the Apocalypſe, if unfortunately a ſingle ex- 
preſſion had not juſt eſcaped him, that it was a 
| fooliſh ſtory. In his preface to Daniel, he 
Tanks in the number of fables the Story of Su- 


ſanna, 
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ſanna, and the Song of the Three Children, with 
the Story of Bel and the Dragon. But when 
they reproached him for his unholy temerity, 
he replied very cooly, I did not then ſpeak what 
1 really thought. One day he was moſt ſeverely 
curried by angels, for having ſuch a fondneſs 
for profane authors: It was not à vain dream, 
ſays he; my ſboulders are at this inſtant Black and 
blue with them. Some perſons taking it hein- 
ouſly that after ſuch an accident, he ſhould re- 
lapſe again into his old ſin of reading theſe au- 
thors, It is very pleaſant truly, ſays he, to 
object againſt me my own dreams.” He had 
publiſhed as his own, a thought quite new on 
the diſpute of St. Paul with Sc. Peter: it was 
only, as he pretends, a diſpute by way of ma- 
nagement, at the very time theſe two apoſtles 
were never better friends: but they had pri- 
vately agreed among themſelves, for the higheſt 
utility of the Goſpel, that St. Peter, in order to 
gain the Jews, ſhould make a pretence of ap- 
proving circumciſion; and that St. Paul, on 
account of the Gentiles, ſnould practice a little 
roguery on his fide, in order that they might 
taogetber bring all the world to Jeſus Chriſt by 
this holy hypocriſy*. True it is, that St. Au- 
guſtin, who had a great deal of gravity, com- 
Plained that this was making the apoſtles act a 
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farce: 
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farce: But St. Jerom, who looked upon him 
as a ſcholar who had the aſſurance to teach his 
maſter, rids himſelf of him in a jocular manner. 
After having ſaid that his cuſtom“ was to copy 
indiſcriminately all ſorts of authorities, and that 
he did not remember if ſuch a thought was his 
or ſome other perſon's, he adds, It there- 
fore became your wiſdom, before you had 
blamed my explication, to turn over eſpecially 
the Greek authors, and to ſee if the thing is 
not found there, in order that you might place 
it to my own account.” This taſk was no 
eaſy one to poor St. Auguſtin, to ſend him in 
this manner, to an infinite number of books, for 
the moſt part in Greek, which he did not under- 
ſtand. What would it then be with regard to 
us, who have not all thoſe works, to which St. 
Jerom referred Auguſtin? Ought one to be 
ſurpriſed at this rate with the numberleſs con- 
tradictions which are found in the writings of 
this father? His was a foul that was always 
fluctuating between two extremities, without 
being ever able to ſeize on a fixed point; To 
return to the Apocalypſe; you have ſeen the 
judgment which he paſſed on it; take care it do 
not eſcape you ; for in his catalogue of illuſtri- 
ous men, he ſays that St. Diony ſius compoſed 
a very exact critical work on the Apocalypſe : 
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now you know the nature of this critical work 
it robbed this book of its true author, and 
aimed at nothing leſs than deſtroying its au- 
thority. | | 

Sect. 88. Since then St. Jerom, the wiſeſt of 
the Latin fathers, will not tell us plainly what he 
thinks, it will be of more importance to hear 
him as a witneſs of the creed of his times, of 
which he will give us a better account, as it is 
this properly that we are inveſtigating. - ** The 
Greek churches, ſays he, do not receive the 
Apocalypſe ;” and this prejudice was then ſo 
very much in vogue, that he calls it the cuſtom 
of his age. No one could be better acquainted 
with it than himſelf : he had run over all the 
churches in the world; he had even frequented 
the Greek churches more than the Latin; but 
when he ſpeaks only of the Greek churches as 
having rejected the Apocalypſe, it is publicly 
declaring, methinks, that the Latin churches 
received it. 

| Set. 89. Innocent the Firſt. 

In effect, Innocent, the firſt of the name, 
biſhop of Rome, who opens the fifth century, 
places it in his catalogue of ſacred books,” but 
along with Tobit, Judith, - the Maccabbees, 
Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſticus. This conformity 


with the council of Carthage, held ſome years 


before, would make me think, that every pope, 
as Innocent was, was only an eccho of this 
council, which, after having canonized the 
Apocalypſe, greatly contributed to circulate it 

7 1 
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in the Weſt, If this is not ſo, both theſe two 


will have drawn from one common ſource, which 


could only be the moſt general opinion and. 


practice of the churches. 


Sect. go. The Apocalypſe gains credit gradually. 


Fhus it was that the Apocalypſe, in propor- 
tion as it was propagated from one country and 
one century to another, acquired a powerful 
protection, capable of reſiſting all the combined 
power of oppoſition... During the three firſt 
centuries, there were only ſome individuals who 
militated againſt it: Greeks and Latins, all 
were indiſcriminately engaged in the - fray. 
But when after the action the troops come to 
rally, the Greeks, eſpecially after the council of 
Laodicea, gradually united to reject it, as the 
Latins, after the council of Carthage, combined 
to eſpouſe it. From that time, one ſees the 
Chriſtian world fall into a kind of ſchiſm, and 
divide themſelves into two oppoſite ſquadrons, 
The Apocalypſe, exiled from its own native 
country, ſought an afylum among ſtrangers, 
and one might apply to it that proverb, 4 pro- 
phet has no bonour in his own country. 

Sect. 91. Such is the ordinary proceſs of re- 
ligious diſputes : they begin wich individuals, 
and from individuals they paſs to the public. 
Parties form and ſypport themſelves, till at laft 
the ſtrongeſt prevail, and the weaker are obliged 
to ſubmit to their juriſdiction, 

Sect. 
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| Sect. 92. &.. Cyril. 

Things remained a long time in a perfect 
equality ; but how great ſoever the vigilance be 
of two parties who are watching one another, 
there will always be ſome deſerter that will paſs 
from one camp to another : ſuch was St. Cyril, 
whoſe memory will be for ever fragrant and 
dear to the devotees of the Virgin, for having 
had the addreſs and wiſdom of dignifying her 
with the title of the Mother of God. If this 
father, who was a man of intrigue and a great 


_caballer, had been agitated with the like reli- 


gious ardour in favour of the Apocalypſe, he 
would infallibly in the end have effected its re- 
ception among the Greeks. On a certain urgent 
occaſion, he ſuffered even in his own perſon, wit- 
neſs the courage he diſplayed at the head of a 


mob which roſe to drive the Jews out of Alex- 


andria, in which however they were protected 
by the government. Cyril, in this action, was 
burt with a blow from a ſtone, and his life 
would have been in imminent danger if his 
guards had not come to ſuccour him. 


Se. 93. The falſe Dionyſus. 

About this time, an obſcure Greek dignified 
himſelf with the name of Dionyfius the Areopa- 
gite, in order to give his fictions the weight 
and age of truth. Though he had kind inten- 


tions towards the Apocalypſe, and it were not 
| his 
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his fault if his countrymen did riot believe it to 
be a Divine book, the myſtery remained con- 


cealed for ſeveral years, before it arrived at its 


maturity: however, as the ſuppoſirion of irs be- 
ing genuine ſhewed ignorance and rudeneſs; it 
was not at firſt reliſhed in its native country; 
but it found a more propitious climate in the 
Weſt : -popes, councils, ſovereigns received it 


with great reſpect; and the Latin world admired 
the profound erudition of the pretended Areo- 


pagite: for the Greeks had a very inventive 
mind, and the Latins one much more credulous. 
Nothing was ever better ſuited to each other 


the Greeks forged writings; and the Latins 


vended them: 


Sect. 94. But in our age all theſe impoſtors 


have been miſerably ſhipwrecked; and eſpecially 


the falſe Dionyſius hath been ſo completely 
unmaſked, that he cannot appear without ex- 
poſing himſelf to infults; He explains the 
Goſpel of St. John and the Apocalypſe; which 


were hardly compoſed during the life-time of 
the real Dionyſius. A judge of the Ateopagus, 
as he was, muſt have arrived at man's eſtate 


about the 34 year of Chriſt; which was the 


ra of his converſion : he then could not have 
ſeen the Apocalypſe but in his old age ; and the 


impoſtor, who ſtudied to palm himſelf on the 


world, repreſents himſelf ag, young at the time 
that he wrote. He quotes the Apocalypſe as a 
canonical book, concerning which there was no 


Aa doubt. 
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doubt. It is Dupin who ſays this; and yet in 
the firſt ages of the church, people had very 
great. doubts whether it was canonical or not. 


Sect. 95. Juniliusn. 

Not merely did they doubt of it during the 
five firſt centuries, but they had their ſcruples 
alſo in the ſixth, at which we are now arrived: 
it is Junilies, a Latin writer, who aſſures us of 
it. The Eaſterns, ſays he, very much queſ- 
tion the genuineneſs of the Apocalypſe. This 
is rathet ſurpriſing: the viſion of the reign of a 
thouſand years was now fallen, it could no 
longer be a motive of oppoſition, and yet 
doubts ſtill ſubſiſted. | 
> Se. 96. Junilius himſelf, biſhop of Africa 
as he was, deſerted the council of Carthage to 
follow the ſtandard of the Eaſterns . He ar- 
ranges all the books of ſcripture under different 
claſſes, according to the nature of the ſubjects. 
After having enumerated the hiſtorical books, 
he comes to the prophetic; of theſe he reckons 
ſeventeen, which be diſtinctly names; but in 
this catalogue he places not the Apocalypſe: 
he claſſes it in another place amongſt the books 
of a middling authority, that is, according to 
him, that hold a middle ſtation between books 
certainly canonical and books certainly falſe. 
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Sect. 97. This author, who is very obſer⸗- 
yant of method, inveſtigates tht means by 
which we may be aſſured of the Divinity of the- 
ſacred books. Without attending at all to the 
teſtimony of tradition, or to the judgment of 
the church, he makes their authority depend on 
the characters of Divinity which are found in 
them, on the truth of the doctrine, on the ad- 
mirable harmony of the precepts, the noble ſim- 
plicity, and the purity with which they are 
written, or on the accompliſhment of the 
ditions, if the book is prophetical. To theſe 
marks he adds the character of the authors 
common men, who entertain the moſt worthy 
ideas of the Deity ; — people without education, 
and of low extraction, who teach however a 
moſt exalted doctrine: — people without art, 
without ſtudy, who diſcover truths unknown to 
the ableſt philoſophers, and who could not 
have been taught themſelves but by the Holy 
Spirit: — the ſucceſs of the doctrine contained 
in theſe books, its eſtabliſhment in ſpite of the 
powerful oppoſition of its adverſaries z —in 
fine, the miracles which ſupported and ſeconded 
it: “and if at preſent theſe miracles are no 
more, it is, ſays Junilius, that there is no occa- 
fion for them, becauſe che eſtabliſhment of this 
doctrine is a miracle more than ſufficient . to 
ve it.” 
Sect. 98. Obſerve here, that there never was 
an age that carried their credulity- farther than 
A > this, 
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this. They talked of nothing but miracles; and 
a man muſt have had a very ſound head not to 
catch a contagion which rag from the mul- 
titude to the divines- 

Sect. 99. 1 confeſs that I have been ſur- 
priſed to ſee an author reaſon with ſuch good 
ſenſe, and at the ſame time to find him: ſo little 
known and ſtill leſs read. One hardly ever 

finds him but in the enormous Bibliotheca of the 
fathers, where he lies overwhelmed with an in- 
finity of authors, that ought never to have been 
reſcued from oblivion. It is true, that with 
his principles, which are ultimately the ſame as 
thoſe of the Proteſtants, he is very zealous for 
contracting the canon of the ſcripture; and 
people will be diſpleaſed with him for retrench- 
ing the book of Chronicles, thoſe of Job, Ne- 
hemiah, Eſther, Eccleſiaſtes; and the Song of 
Songs. He goes fo far as to repreſent five of 
the Epiſtles of the New-Teſtament as doubt- 
ful, without reckoning the Apocalypſe; I 
think, after having ſtudied this author, that if 
he were to return tot he world, he would addreſs 
the Proteſtant divines, heatly i in che — 
manner ; { 

Sect. 400. ©* Lepage wiſhed, gentlemen, 
to be united in friendſhip with men as rational 
as you are, who make a profeſſion of examin- 
ing things by your own judgment, and believ- 
ing nothing blindly and implicitly. Tou do 
not adopt the miracles of your times, nor did 

I adopt 
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I adopt the miracles of that century in which 


lived. I affected to cite neither fathers nor 


councils, and I know you regard them as little 
as I did. Tour principles eſpecially are ſo 


agreeable to my own, in regard to the authority 
of ſcripture, that we have reaſon to applaud our- 
ſelves that they have been drawn from the com- 
mon ſource of good ſenſe, which is not deceived; 
and cannot deceive. There, is no probability 
that you ever borrowed them from me: I quel- 


tion much whether I have the honour to be 


known to any of you, gentlemen. Stepping 
lately into a bookſeller's, to know what figure 


I made in the world, I aſked for the little vo- 


lume of Junilius, and I ſuffered for my curi- 
oſity: nobody knew it, though there were peo- 
ple there whom I took for divines, for they 
were dreſſed like you, gentlemen, who now do 
me the honour of being my hearers: but I 
eaſily conſole myſelf: for the obſcurity into 
which Lam fallen, very happy to find myſelf 
live once again in you. I had rather that truth 
ſhould reign: of itſelf, than if it groaned under 


the weight of my authority. In fine, that 1 


may avoid the fault with which the ancients are 
reproached, of forgetting their ſubject in order 
to run into digreſſions; I come to the point in- 
tended, gentlemen, which is to recall your at- 
tention to what I have: aſſerted in my gov 
that faith; ought to be founded on reaſon; 
and that to believe reaſonably, one ought clearly 
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to diſcern the laws which are Divine. I ſes 
nothing but uncertainty. and contradiction in 
_ fathers and councils, when they want to deter- 
mine the number of canonical books. The 
moſt ancient doctors vary ſo much, that if one 
were to abide by the judgment of each of them 
one ſhould ſee in the canon a vaſt miſcellany of 
apocryphal writings, which, far from being 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, have not even a 
ſpark. of common ſenſe to enlighten them: 
and as for councils, I aſſure you, on the faith 
of an ancient, that they are nothing leſs than 
what they are reputed to be. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen had never ſeen one, as he declares, that 
in the end had done any goad. My friend Pri- 
maſus gave me a thorough. diſguſt againſt 
them. He was deputed by our churches to 
the fifth general council, and ſtrove, but in- 
effectually, to eſtabliſh peace in an aſſembly, 
where the ſpirit of a court had much more in- 
fluence than the Spirit of God : beſides, what 
fide are we to join? The. council of Laodicea 
was in direct oppoſition to our council of Car- 
thage: it rejected ſeveral books which the other 
regarded as canonical: 
me than to have recourſe to theſe books them- 
ſelves, to ſearch in them themſelves the proofs 
of their truth, a method, which Proteſtant di · 
vines, whom I now have the honour of ad- 
dreſſing, judge to be the ſafeſt and beſt: the re- 
ſult of my examination was ſi , that I thought 
I dif - 


no other way was left 
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1 diſcerned three kinds of books, the muss falt 
and the doubtful. The agteement of the firſt 
with natural reaſon, an ait of ſimplicity and 
ſincerity, which charmed me whilſt I read them, 
cauſed me to receive them as true, in order to 
be the rule of my faith and practice: the con- 


trariety of the ſecond to theſe books, which I 


have juſt taken for my guides, joined to a-{pi- 
rit of fable and affectatĩon, obliged me to reject 
them as falſe; and of this number ate thoſe, 
which you ſtyle apocryphal, except Eccleſiaſti- 
cus, which appeared to me to contain good 
principles, and excellent exhortations to vir- 
tue. At laſt I claſſed in the number of doubt- 
ful books, thoſe which ſeemed to me neither 
true nor falſe: they were in number fourteen, 
which you now hold in the rank of- canonical 
books. Here therefore it is, gentlemen, that 1 
ſhall have occaſion for your indulgence : per- 
haps the dread I was in of taking the word of 
men for the word of God, proceeded leſs from 
a wiſe circumſpection than an unenlightened 
diffidence ; all that I can ſay is, that it appeared 
to me that I ſearched for truth with the ſame 
ſincerity and uprightneſs that you do yourſelves: 
We cannot acknowledge a book to be Divine, 
but in proportion to the characters of Divinity 
which appear obvious to our minds in them: 
we both agree as to this principle. As then 
you have baniſhed from the canon of your an- 
ceſtors thoſe books which ſeemed to you deſti- 
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tute of theſe characters; _ have made Yo ſame 
attempt with reſpe& to diverſe books, to which 
you now give credit; and I really durſt not ad- 
mit them becauſe I diſcovered not in them any 
traces of the finger of God: we are perfectly 
agreed in the principle,” but not always in the 


application. I have as yet only ſpoken of the 


ſacred books in general, I will conclude with a 
reflection on che prophetical books. They 
have a character that is peculiar to them, and 
which depends on the truth of the things pre- 
dicted: the accompliſhment of the prophecies 


of the Old Teſtament evinced to me their Di- 


vinity; but I had not the ſame ſucceſs i in the 
examination of the Apocalypſe : on one hand 
I faw it very much conteſted, on the other 1 
ſaw nothing appear which ſerved to terminate 
the controverſy ; | therefore laid it alide, as it 
were in a ſtate of ſequeſtration, ti till the event 
verify it. I learn, gentlemen, that you have 
this book in high eſtimation, and that this is 
not without reaſon: you regard it as a lertre de 
cachet, diſpatched from the cabinet above, in- 
veſting you with full power to ſeize the body 
of the pope, impeached in form, and proved to 
be antichriſt. In my time nothing like this 
was ever ſuſpected: it was a ſealed letter to 
us, and the glory of- opening and decyphering 
it was reſerved to your age. J hope, gentle. 
men, that you will initiate me into your myſ- 
teries 3 you will find i in me a docile diſpoſition, 

Non. "and 
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and though you profeſs{not to take the ancients 
for your maſters, I ſhall eſteem it a great ho: 
nour to learn ſomething from the moderns. I - 
beg of heaven to grant you always additions] 
knowledge, and me the grace to profit by it.” 


Sect. 101. Sr. Andrew of Cæſares. 


While Junilius is ſearb;ng in our writers for 
the key of the Apocalypſe, we will paſs to a 
Greek of reputation, St. Andrew of Cæſarea, 
who, without loſing his time in reaſoning, em- 
braces the Apocalypſe the moment he ſees it, 
conteſted or not, no matter Which. Some anci- 
_ ents, on which he had caſually ſtumbled, had ex- 
amined the thing for him, he wanted to. know 
no. more about it ; and if a contrary wind had 
chanced to have blown him to another region, 
he would have repoſed his faith in it with the 
ſame honeſty. They are people who are not 
formed for the fatigue*of thinking; and while 
others torment theſelvesand perhaps at the end of 
their laborious reſearches find only.doubts' and 
perplexities, theſe put themſelves in the eaſy 
ſituation of Believing, and no beings on earth 
are happier: truth, like ſome people's fortune, 
comes to them when they are aſleep, or falls on 
them by inheritance, . It is uſeleſs, ſays 
Andrew in his preface to the Apocalypſe, to 
examine the authority of this book, for it is 
certain that our fathers, Gregory the Theolo- 
gian, Cyril of Alexandria, and before them 

Papias, 
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Papias, Irenzus, Methodius, and Hippolytus, 
ert in more than one place of their writings, 
that it is a Divine book, and worthy of 
credit. | 
Sect. 102. There are here but two falſe ci- 
tations, Papias hath not ſpoken a word of the 
Apocalypſe; but what deceived St. Andrew 
was, that in truth Papias was a Millenarian : 
he had drawn his opinion of the reign of a thou- 
ſand years from an unwritten tradition, and not 
from the Apocalypſe. This opinion, by the 
way, is treated by St. Jerom as a Jewiſh fable: 
as to Gregory Nazianzen, or the Theologian, 
it is falſe that he ever called the Apocalypſe a 
Divine book ; on the contrary, he formally ex- 
cluded it from the canon pf ſcripture. See 
then how the creed of St. Andrew is founded; 
for if unluckily he had read the ancients with 
more care, the ſeeds of incredulity would have 
been ſown in his ſoul. It is uſeleſs, he would 
then have faid, to pay any atterition to the au- 
thority of this book, for it is certain that our 
fathers, Gregory the Theologian, Cyril of Je- 
ruſalem, and together with them, Caius, Euſe- 
bius, and feveral others, aſſert, in more than one 
place of their writings, that it is an apocryphal 
and conteſted book. But St. Andrew had a 
commentary quite ready on the Apocalypſe, the 
firſt work of the kind among the Greeks; and 
he was not fo loſt to all natural affection, as to 
ſtifle a child that was to do ſo much honour to 
| is 
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its father. He hath not failed, according tq 
the cuſtom of the ancients; to extol his original. 
He declares that the Holy Spirit hath here la- 
viſhed, with greater exuberance than on any 
other book, the riches of the myſtical and alle- 
gorical ſenſe: in truth, the comment is very 
deſpicable : the author reckoned much on the 
aſſiſtance of St. John, whom he invokes at the 
beginning, but it does' not appear that his 
prayer was ever heard. He had compoſed his 
work at the requeſt of ſeveral perſons, and the 
number of believers muſt have been now aug- 
mented among the Greeks, ſince they denied a 
comment -on. the Apocalypſe : the work was 
reliſhed : Aretas, a long time afterwards, made 
one like it, or rather, took care to copy his pre- 
deceflor: and as St. Andrew had implicitly 
taken the word of ſame of the ancients, Aretas 
might ſurely take St. Andrew's. | 


| Sect. 103. St. Maximus. 


Thus was the Apocalypſe introduced gra- 
dually, eſpecially from the time that the falſe 
Dionyſus the Areopagite, who claſſed it in the 
number of the facred books, began to paſs 
among the Greeks for the true Dionyſius : St. 
Maximus, in the ſeventh century, impreſſed 
great importance on this author: they did not 
fail to believe him; and ſoon a great number 
of other people were determined by his autho- 
rity; for as ſoon as opinion is once acknow- 
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ledged, it becomes, of all eee, 00 
greateſt and ſtrongeſt. ö "= 
Sect. 104. After this we need give. our- 
ſelyes no farther trouble as to the reſt; though 
from ſo ſlight and trifling a beginning, yet 
aſſure . yourſelf every thing will go on proſpe- 
rouſly. Figure to yourſelf a little piece of ſnow, 
which the leaſt breath of wind hath looſened 
from the ſummit of a mountain, a ball is 
formed, and by rolling becomes ſo enormous a 
maſs, that it bears n every thing that it 
meets. a ' 

_ Sec. 105. Such! is the omnipotence of cur- 
rent opinion: let it ſupport itſelf and roll for 
| ſome time, it will ſoon have the whole world in 
its train. I have ſeen, ſaid one, the birth of 
| various reports in my time, and though they 
vVere ſtifled. as ſoon as born, we did not fail to 
foreſee the courſe they would have taken, if they 
had lived their time: for it is only finding the 
| end of the thread, one winds off as much as 
| one pleaſes, and there is a greater remoteneſs 
from nothing to the ſmalleſt atom, than there is, 
from this atom to, the largeſt thing in the 
world. Private opinion often conſtitutes pub- 
lic opinion, and public opinion in its turn con - 
ſtitutes private opinion: thus this great build- 
ing advances, accumulating and forming itſelf 
from hand to hand, in ſuch a manner, that the 
moſt diſtant ſpectator is better acquainted with 


it than the neareſt, and the laſt more conyinced 
| than 


at 
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than the firſt. Let a certain Divine, Juſtin 
Martyr for example, advance a thing without 
thinking, it is not of leſs value for that, let it 
not deſpair, it is ſure to make its fortune: by 
only throwing the die at random, it meets the 
favourable point, gains the multitude, and en- 

groſſes the public belief, witneſs the ſtatue of 
Simon Magus. This public faith, raiſed at firſt 

from the ſyſtem of an individual, becomes af- 

terwards itſelf to the individual a new degree 

of credibility, and the fact now is much better 

believed than before. See here the circle of 
human opinions, not merely of falſe, but alſo of 
true! Whence comes this? It is that truth, 

however immutable, cannot become opinion, 

that it does not paſs through the hands of men, 

and every thing that paſſes through this chan- 

nel is ſubject to ſuch revolutions. 


- ws 


Seck. 106. The fourth council of Tal SY 


But if the Apocalypſe made conqueſts among 
the Greeks, it alſo found in the Weſt; where its 
empire was better eſtabliſhed, Divines, who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to it; whether this was a new 
ſect, or whether it was the remainder: of the an- 
cient unbelievers abovementioned: for though 
from the time of pope. Innocent it had been 
confirmed in 494 by pope Gelaſus, theſe ſorts 
of decrees did not conſtitute the general law, of 
the weſtern churches. There were prieſts; who, 
to the great ſcandal of good ſouls, deſpiſed this 

4 | book, 
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book, and would not read it in public. The 
diſorder went ſo far, that the fourth council of 
Toledo, in 633, and the firſt council of 
Europe that hath explained its ſentiments on 
this head, thought it its duty to remedy it, and 
inſtitute the following canon, fitter than the beſt 
reaſons to make an impreſſion on the mind of 
the refractoryj: The authority of ſeveral 
councils, faith the 27th canon, and the ſyno- 
dical decrees of the moſt holy biſnops of Rome 
import, that the Apocalypſe was written by St. 
John the Evangeliſt, and that it muſt be re- 
ceived among the divinely inſpired books.“ 
There are wanting here a few lines, where men- 
tion was made of thoſe Divines, who vouchſafe 
not, ſays the council, to preach it in the church 
of God. If any one then for the future, refuſe 
to receive it, or to preach it in the church, at 
the time of maſs, from Eaſter to Whitſunday, 
he ſhall incur the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. *. 

Sect. 107. The greateſt part of the weſtern 
Divines, who had given this book credit in the 
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* I will here relate a fact which will ſerve to ſhew the 

irit of this council of Toledo. One of its canons ex- 
preſfsly ſays, that one ought to uſe force to retain thoſe 
amon riſtians, whom one has made to enter into the 
— by force. The reaſon it gives is, the fear there 
is that theſe relapſing may render the faith contemptible. 
One ſees that force was then a law of the church, and that 
$paiw efpecially was a territory excellently cultivated and 


prepared to receive the inqui Editor's note. 
fourth 
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fourth century, the æta of its general reception 
among the Latins, were Spaniards, or thoſe in 
the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, as hath been 
before remarked. Behold here a. council of 
Spain, which ſignalizeth itſelf by its zeal, and 
which comes from the extremity of the globe to 
give teſtimony. to the genuineneſs of the Apo- 
calypſe, whilſt it had as yet fo little credit 
among the Greeks, who ought to have been the 
firſt in acknowledging it: and one may with 
truth declare, that the remoteſt teſtimony. is 
better acquainted with the ſtate of things than 
the neareſt, and the laſt informed more per- 
ſuaded than the firſt, 

Sect. 108. We gather from this council, 
that they were accuſtomed to read it in public 
from Eaſter to Whitſunday :—-perhaps the 
council itfelf was the author of this eſtabliſh - 
ment, which did not obtain any where but in 
Spain, But what is of the greateſt import to 
remark is, that in receiving it among the divine 
books, it founds its deciſions on the decrees of 
popes and the authorities of councils ; by theſe 
popes he means undoubtedly Innocent I. and 
Gelaſus. I am very much afraid that the pre- 
tended decree of Gelaſus is not rather the pro- 
duction of an impoſtor. It was neyer cited till 
after the year 840, and the reaſons of ſome 
critics appear to me rather ſtrong to convict ir 
of being ſuppoſititious : but one does not com- 
prehend why the fathers of Toledo give five 

ves 
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ſelyes the honour of ſeveral councils, One has 
never heard ſpeak but of one council of Car- 
thage ; and if there were ſome other which ap- 
proved the Apocalypſe, they did wrong not to 
name them: for it is not the time now to be- 
_ them on their word; experience of what 

is paſt renders us a little more diſtruſtful. It 


is a method, ſays M. Baſnage, which is but too 


common with councils, as well as with particu- 
lar Divines, to amplify their arguments, and de- 
tail them in the plural number; perſuaded that 
they will- have time to dazzle and confound 
their opponents before they are called upon to 
make an enumeration, of them.“ Let the 
council of Toledo have uſed fraud, or let it 
have acted ſincerely, which I rather think, it 
is however certain, that the method which it 
employed was of wonderful ſervice to the Apo- 
calypſe: the menaces of excommunication per- 
fectly enlightened the underſtandings, and from 
that time one ſees not among the Latins the 
ſmalleſt trace of oppoſition. 

Sect. 109. This was not the caſe among 


the Greeks, who, for want of a remedy, as 


ſpeedy and efficacious as this, did not emerge 
from their old prejudices but very ſlowly. 


The way of perſuaſion is much longer; and St. 


Maximus, who employed it to convert them 
from their error, notwithſtanding the eſteem he 
had acquired among them, made no great pro- 
greſs. We have alteady ſeen, that the falſe 
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Dionyſius often quotes the Revelation. St. 
Maximus, who indefatigably ſtudied this au- 
thor as if he were the genuine Dionyſius, ſays 
in a note: Obſerve, St. Diomſius receives the 
Apocalypſe as the work of St, Fohn the Evangeliſt, 

This information was intended for the Greeks, 

who rejected it; and in order to convince them 
the more effectually, he gives them to under- 
ſtand that nobody could be ſo well informed of 
this as St. Dionyſius. Tou will ſee by the 
tenth letter, adds he, that the Divine Evangeliſt 
was well known to St. Dionyſius during his re- 
ſidence in the iſle of Patmos, where he had the 
viſion of the Apocalypſe. This pretended let- 


ter of St. Diony ſius, of which Maximus ſpeaks, 


was written to St. John, to predict to him the 
end of his exile at Patmos, and his return to 
Ep heſus: thus at the ſame time that the 
apoltle had extraordinary viſions, by means of 
which he penetrated into the remorell futurity, 
he had however occaſion to be informed that 
his baniſhment would ſoon be at an end. The 


fiction was but ill contrived; however it muſt 


have produced its intended effect upon the 
minds of the Greeks, the greateſt part of whom 
then took the falſe Dionyſius for an oracle; 
and truly he had all the obſcurity of one. 


Sect. 110. The general council of Conſtantinople. 
I thought at firſt that the council of Con- 


ſtantinople, aſſembled in the palace of the em- 
B b peror, 
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peror, in the year 692, would put an end to this 
diſpute ; and I am not the only one who have 
herein been deceived : they have groundleſsly 
imagined, that it had drawn out a catalogue of 
the ſacred books: nothing like it is found in 
the acts we now have of it; but this error aroſe 
from its having approved ſeveral councils, 
which did in effect inſtitute theſe ſorts of cata- 
logues. This agreement is undoubtedly inſuf- 
ficient, and by wanting to approve too much, 
this council approves nothing : it receives the 
council of Carthage, but at the ſame time it re- 
ceives the council of Laodicea ; it receives both 
the one and the other without reſerve, without 
reſtriction, that is, by approving the council of 
Carthage, it admits the Apocalypſe; and by 
approving the council of Laodicea, it rejects the 
Apocalypſe. It is the peculiar privilege of 
councils then to draw up contradiQory articles; 
but for fear that ſuch a privilege ſhould in fu- 
ture happen to preſcribe to them, they have 
taken the precaution to make a public a& of 


it, and to renew it from time to time, as this 


council of Conſtantinople here does. The aſ- 
ſembly was compoſed of four patriarchs, of 
two hundred and twenty biſhops, and of a 
Tegate, who repreſented the weſtern church : 
however, there was nobody found among them 
who could remind them of the contradition; 
and if through misfortune, as it might very 
well happen, no mention had been made but 

1 1 only 
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only of the council of Carthage, who is there 
but would believe that a. general council had 
adopted the Apocalypſe ? Alas, how many 
hiſtories does the world believe, on appearances 
leſs ſtrong ! So true it is, that in regard of 
facts, even at the time that we follow the moſt 

exact rules, we are often determined to pro- 
nounce wrong judgments. 

Sect. 111. We are, therefore, you 7 as 
little advanced as before, unleſs one would ſay, 
that the council of Conſtantinople is rather - 
contrary than favourable to the Apocalypſe, 
becauſe, beſides the council of Laodicea, it 
moreover approves the eighty-five apoſtolical 
canons, the laſt of which refuted jt; and with 
regard to the council of Carthage, it would not 
be impoſſible that, in the Eaſt, they might then 
have had unfaithful tranſlations of it, or mutj- 
lated copies, in which the Apocalypſe might 
not be found. Nothing was more common 
than theſe ſorts of falſification; and without 
going in ſearch of further examples, behold here 
two remarkable ones, which obtrude them- 
ſelves. The council of Carthage forbids ec- 
cleſiaſtics to dreſs their hair and cut their 
beards; this canon was afterwards inſerted in 
the decretals, but the article of the beard was 
left out; — Why? — becauſe the prieſts had 
then begun to ſhave. The ſecond example is, 
that the council of Laodicea had directed to 

read in the churches only the canonical books, 
B ba the 
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the catalogue of which it immediately after re- 
hearſes. Dionyſius, the ſmall Latin author of 
the ſixth century, hath rightly inſerted in his 
collection of canons this prohibition to read the 
Apocrypha, but he hath omitted the catalogue, 

without doubt becauſe he did not ſee the Apo- 

calypſe in it, nor ſeveral other books which the 
Latins received. The Greeks in their turn 
treated the Latins in the ſame manner, and they 
accuſe them of having corrupted and mutilated 
the weſtern councils. Thus in their tranſlation 
of the council of Carthage, perhaps they re- 
trenched the Apocalypſe, and the other books 
which the Greek church rejected. Falſification, 
begun of ancient date, acquired by this means a 
kind of ritle, and the Fathers of Conſtantinople, 
who did not look ſo near, never intended to 
derogate from their council of Laodicea by ap- 
Proving that of Carthage: but this is only a 


conjecture, which I leave to the judgment of 
the critics. 


Seck. 112. Jobn of e Nicepborus. 


1 
3 


The following century, which is the eighth, . 


does not enlighten us the more: here one ro 
ſees John of Damaſcus, who claſſes the A 

lypſe in the number of ſacred books, Bot 
though this divine had a great authority among 
the Greeks, and his example bath not a little 
| contributed to determine their future judgment, 
it wi not however fill E ſentiment of the 
- 4 $% Greek 
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Greek church : one may be convinced of it by 
the Stichometria of Nicephorus, who was at the 
head of this church about the beginning of the 
- ninth. century. This. patriarch. of Conſtantino- 
le, here diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of books in 


the Old and New Teſtament, ſome which the 


church receives as canonical, and the Apoca- 
Iypſe is not found here; others which are doubt- 
ful and conteſted ; and others, laſtly, which are 
falſe and apocryphal. The Apocalypſe was in- 
ſerted in the ſecond claſs ; for Anaſtaſius the 
Librarian, who lived a little while after, and 
who tranſlated this piece of Nicephorus, reckons 
among the conteſted books the Apocalypſe of f 
St. John, the Apocalypſe of St. Peter, the 
Epiſtle of Barnabas, and the Golpel according 
to the Hebrews. 

Sec. 113. Aſterwards came thoſe times of 
ignorance, ſo ſteril in writers, thoſe iron ages 
of literature, ſo fit to digeft all the abſurdities 
which the preceding ages had but juſt aſted, 
and in which the groſſeſt impoſture walked 
boldly abroad by favour of a credulity that 
knew no bounds. One here loſes fight of the 
Apocalypſe through default of monuments, and 
it is impoſſible to trace it diftinly : all that 
one can preſume with reaſon is, that by inſenſi- 
ble degrees it got as far as the door, and atlaſt, 
taking advantage of a very dark night, it entered 
quietly, and without noiſe, into the canon of 


the 
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the Greek church, to hold a place there among 
divinely inſpired writings. 


Set, 114. The iriumpb of the Kube. | 
__ Thus it was, that the rays of Divinity, which 
were hardly perceptible to the preceding centu- 
nes, ſtruck with irreſiſtible ſplendour the eyes 
of the whole Chriſtian world, and in ages of the 
thickeſt darkneſs, they ſaw with greater clear- 
neſs than ever they did before. Ancient doubt 
was conftrued into ignorance, and the new creed 
Into moſt certain information, What the fathers 

afſembled at Laodicea knew nothing of, and 
what they had not been able to find in the ar- 
chives, nor in the tradition of the churches of 
Afia, which were the depoſitories of the writ- 
ings of St. John, came to the knowledge of their 
poſterity, who were better inſtructed in theſe 
things. It was on theſe new lights, that at laft, 
at the end of a thouſand years, they held 
the Apocalypſe to be abundantly authenticated, 
to be the work of this apoſtle, and conſequently 
worthy to be received as a canonical book. 
One cannot mark the preciſe time, nor the cir- 
cumſtances of this reception: what is certain 
zs, that it was about the tenth century, very 
quietly, and if I may ſo expreſs it, quite in the 
- Huguenot way, not by any decree of a council, 
nor by any of thoſe modes which, in order to 
be more oſtentatious, are not always the merg 
. honourable to truth, 
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Sect. 113. From that time, there does not 
appear the leaſt conteſt on this ſubject, neither 
among the Greeks, nor among the Latins: for 
one ought to reckon as nothing a MS. of five 
hundred years old, which Dr. Burnet had ſeen, 
and which contained, with figures, the viſions 
of the Apocalypſe joined to ÆEſop's Fables; 
whence it is concluded, that the author of this 
MS. believed one no more than the other: be 
it as it may, one might contraſt it with the ſtory 
of the emperor Otho II. who, out of devotion, 
wore an habit, on which he had ordered all the 
Apocalypſe to be embroidered. This certainly 
is as good as che picture of that unknown per- 
ſon, who was profeſſedly a libertine. If ever 
book was indebted for ſome luſtre to its com- 


mentators, moſt certainly it is not the Apoca- 
lypſe : I ſpeak of the whole time thatpreceded the 


Reformation; beſides their being ſo inconſider- 
able in number, they are ſuch - pitiful com- 
mentators, that one dares not attribute them to 
thoſe whoſe names they bear; ſuch ate thoſe 
of St. Ambroſe, St. Anſelm, St. Thomas, and 

St. Bernard. | 
Sect. 116. But from the time of the great 
revolution that happened in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, a new intereſt of religion hath put the 
minds of men in motion, and greater applica- 
tion than ever hath been employed to inveſti- 
gate all the meaning of the Apocalypſe. From 
this æra, yielded up asa prey to all ſorts of com- 
4 N mentatory, 
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mentators, great and ſmall, it hath proved the 
ſubject of diſputes and conttoverſies between the 
Catholics and Lutherans, between the 2 
ifts and the Engliſh. 

Sect. 117. As in the opinion of every one this 
book contains the deſtiny of the church; every 
ſect in particular has not failed to make an appli- 
cation of it to themſelves, and often to the exclu- 
fion of others. The Engliſh find here the revolu- 
tions of Great Britain; the Lutherans, the trou- 
bles of Germany ; and the French refugees, what 
Happened to them in France. In fine, eacli 
church boaſts of finding itſelf here, according 
to the rank that it thinks it holds in the plan 
of Providence; and which you may be ſure is 
always the firſt place. There is only the Ca- 
tholic church which hath circumſcribed it with- 
in the limits of the three firſt centuries, during 
which it maintains, that every thing was ac- 
compliſhed ; as if it were afraid, left deſcending 
lower, it ſhould fee Antichriſt in the perſon of 
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Prefixed to this Tr Aer Arion, will be ſeverul 
DISSERTATIONS, in which the following 
Subjects will be diſcuſſed. - 


I. Of the Greek Tragedy. as 7 
Of the Grecian Stage. 5 
Of the Riſe, Progreſs, Perfection, and Deelenſion 
of Dramatic Compoſition among the Greeks. 
IV. Of the three Greek Tragedians, ZEſchylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides. | 
v. Of the Iambic, and its ſingularly happy Adaptation 
to Dramatic Narrative. 2 


VI. Of che Chorus. | 


VII. Of the Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. 


VIII. That the Greek Tragedies were Operas, with 


muſical Accompaniments. 
IX: The Life of Euripides, and a Compariſon inſti- 
tuted between him and Sophocles. | . 
X. Of the Editions, Commentators, and Tranſlators of 


Euripides. 
i 0C 62 
EURIPIDES hath long been unive 

eſteemed the moſt clegant and pathetic of the Gree 
Tragedians. He was the Diſciple and Friend of So- 
CRATES, who viſited the Theatre when his plays were 
repreſented, and aſſiſted him, it is ſaid, in the Compo- 
fition of them. The pure Morality every where inter- 


ſperſed in theſe Dramas is certainly worthy of that Di- 


vine Philoſopher. Nineteen of the Tragedies of Euri- 
pideshave deſcended to our Time, in a more perfect and 
correct State than the writings of his Contemporaries ; 
but they have never been tranſlated into our Language. 
Euripides, for many Years, hath been my favourite 
Author. About ten Years ago, at my leifure Hours, I 
amuſed myſelf with tranſlating ſome of the beſt of his 
Compoſitions, and writing Notes on them. I have now 
finiſhed a Verſion of nine of the Tragedies, and il- 


luſtrated them with Notes. The Remainder will be 


executed, if theſe Propoſals meet with Encouragement. 
. EDWARD HARWOOD. 
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